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RELATION BETWEEN HYDRATION AND THE 
STABILITY OF A SOL AND THE ABNOR- 
MAL COAGULATING EFFECT OF THE 
FLUORIDE ION ON SOME 
HYDROXIDE SOLS 

BY 

SATYBSHWAH GHOSH, 

Chemistry Department, 

Colloids have been classified mainly in two groups 
lyophile and lyophobe. It is believed that with lyophilo 
colloids a large amount of water is associated whilst the 
lyophobe colloid particles contain very little water. A high 
viscosity, reversibility and a great stability have been specifi- 
ed as general properties of lyophile colloids. On the other 
hand, a lyophobe colloid has been stated to possess a 
viscosity practically the same as that of the medium, ir- 
reversibility and ready coagulability on the addition of 
electrolytes. 

In a paper' published from these laboratories we 
have shown that a greater degree of hydration is connected 
Mourn. Phys. Chem.,5^, 1646 (1926). 
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with an increase in viscosity and a decrease in surface 
tension of the medium. Thus well-known lyophile colloids 
like gelatine, albumin, gum-arabic, etc., are twofold or 
threefold more viscous than the dispersing medium water 
even in 1 ^ solution and considerably diminish the surface 
tension of water. Moreover, it was remarked in the 
same paper that a lyophile colloid, which has a tendency 
to disintegrate on ageing, should become more viscous on 
standing owing to the greater amount of hydration and 
should show a decrease of electrical conductivity because of 
the greater adsorption of the free electrolyte resulting from 
an increase in the surface of the colloid particles. This 
decrease in the electrical conductivity may also be partly 
due to an increase in the viscosity of the medium. On 
the other hand, a lyophobe colloid becomes less viscous 
and shows an increase in the electrical conductivity be- 
cause the lyophobe colloid particles lose both the adsorbed 
water and the electrolyte on ageing. Hence in a previous 
paper it has been remarked by us that generally lyophile 
colloids show (1) high viscosity, (2) lower surface tension 
than the dispersing medium water, (3) increase in viscosity, 
and (4) decrease in the electrical conductivity on ageing. 
While a lyophobe colloid should show (1) a viscosity not 
much different from that of water, (2) surface tension 
practically the same as that of water, (3) a decrease in 
viscosity, and (4) an increase in the electrical conductivity 
on ageing. A large number of both lyophile and lyophobe 
colloids have been investigated from this point of view 
and it has been observed that the above relations are 
true in all cases. 

Freundlich and Scholz/ investigated the coagulation 
of (1) Odbn’s sulphur sol, (2) Weimarn’s sulphur sol, 
(3) gold sol prepared by Donau’s method and (4) arsenious 


Ko]]. Chem. Beihefte, Id, 267 (1922), 
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sulphide sol by mixtures of various electrolytes. They 
have concluded that the marked ‘ ionic antagonism ’ observ- 
ed with Odfen’s sulphur sol and arsenious sulphide sol 
arises from the higher degree of hydration of these sols. 
The ‘ ionic antagonism ’ observed with many biological 
systems and lecithin sols has also been ascribed by them 
to the large amount of water content of these substances. 
We have, however, conclusively proved from a large number 
of investigations that the explanation of ‘ ionic antagonism ’ 
advanced by Freundlich and Scholz is not correct. Weiser' 
has also concluded that Freundlich’s arguments based 
on the view of hydration of sols are untenable as Weiser’s 
experimental results prove that stannic hydroxide does 
not develop any ‘ ionic antagonism ’ when coagulated by 
a mixture of electrolytes, whilst arsenious sulphide sol 
shows definite 4onic antagonism’ in spite of the fact that 
stannic hydroxide is more hydrated than arsenious sulphide. 
Weiscr has tried to explain ‘ionic antagonism ’ on the view 
of the depression in the amount of adsorption of one 
coagulating ion in the presence of another. We have, 
however, definitely shown ^ that this decrease in adsorp- 
tion of an ion in the presence of another is observable with 
all kinds of colloidal solutions and the specific effect of 
‘ ionic antagonisin’ observed with a particular kind of 
sols cannot be explained from Weiser’s view-point and 
mainly depends upon the property possessed by some 
colloids of adsorbing the similarly charged ion from an 
added electrolyte. We shall show later on that ceric 
hydroxide sol obtained from ceric-ammonium nitrate is 
both lyophobic and lyophilic according to the mode of 
preparation and does not show any ‘ ionic antagonism ’ and 


' Journ. Phys. Ohem., 28,232 (1924). 

* Journ. Phys. Ohem., 5^,435; 659 (1925); Koll. Zeit 47, 223 
(1927), 
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requires additive amounts of two electrolytes to coagulate 
the sol when it is precipitated by their mixtures. 

One remarkable property observed with lyophilic sols 
like gelatine, albumin, gum-arabic, etc., is their great stability 
towards electrolytes. Freuudlich* believes that the 
stability of a sol depends upon (a) the electric charge on 
colloid particles and (b) the hydration or solvation of colloid 
particles, which is only prominent in the case of lyophile 
colloids. It may be of interest to point out here that sols 
of vanadium pentoxide and stannic hydroxide, which are 
comparatively more hydrated than the sols of arsenious 
sulphide, gold, etc., are not at all more stable towards 
electrolytes than these latter sols, which are certainly 
lyophobic. Moreover, we* have observed that the viscosity 
of vanadium pentoxide sol is fairly high, it easily yields 
transparent jellies, and is reversible to some extent when 
coagulated by monovalent ions. Also the viscosity of 
this sol increases and the electric conductivity decreases 
on ageing, and hence a sol of vanadium pentoxide be- 
haves in many respects as a hydrophile colloid. This 
sol has been, however, found to be less stable towards 
electrolytes than many lyophobe colloids like arsenious 
sulphide or gold. In the following table the coagulating 
powers of KCl and BaCli are recorded for comparison : — 


Table I. 


] 

So]. 

Concentration 
in grams per 
litre. 

Coagulating power 
of KCl. 

Coagulating 
power of 
BaCl., 

v,o. 

0'92 

77 

2600 

As.Sj 

3-688 

12 i 

367 

Gold 

0-065 

15 j 

303 


* Preundlich : CoIIoifI and Capillary Chemistry, Eng, Ed , 
1922, page 833. 

Zeit. Anorg. Uhem., 132, 399 (192(5) 
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The foregoing table shows that the hydration of a sol 
is not the determining factor of its stability towards elec- 
trolytes and we have, therefore, investigated in this paper 
the coagulation of ceric hydroxide, thorium hydroxide, 
ferric hydroxide and stannic hydroxide from the point of 
view of hydration of these sols. 


EXPERIMENTA.L. 

Hols of (a) ceric hydroxide, (b) thorium hydroxide, 
(c) ferric hydroxide, and (d) stannic hydroxide were 
prepared firstly in the cold and secondly in the hot condition. 
We have observed that in all cases the hydration of colloidal 
solutions is far greater when the sol is prepared in the cold 
than when jt is prepared in the hot condition. We have found 
that the sol prepared in the cold is always more viscous 
than the sol prepared in the hot. Thus the sol of CeOi 
obtained by dialysing a solution of ceric ammonium nitrate 
at the ordinary temperature (20^ ) yields a sol which 
is highly viscous and finally sets to a firm jolly in the course 
of a fortnight. On the other hand, the sol of the same 
substance obtained by first boiling a solution of ceric 
ammonium nitrate and then dialysing at the ordinary 
temperature, does not show high viscosity nor sets to a jelly 
when kept for more than three months. When the sol 
obtained in the cold is coagulated by an electrolyte it 
immediately sets to a transparent and firm jelly, whilst 
the sol obtained in the hot condition only gives a gelatinous 
precipitate. 

Mecklenburg' has shown that stannic hydroxide 
prepared at different temperatures contains var\ ing amounts 

* Zeit. Anorg. Oliern , 74 , 207 (1912). 
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of Avater and possesses different adsorptive poAvers. He 
found that stannic hydroxide prepared at higher tempera- 
tures contain lesser amounts of water and are of lower 
adsorptive capacity than those prepared at lower temperature. 
We have emphasised in several papers^ that the adsorptive 
poAver of a substance for water and for any solute is 
greatly diminished either by heat or on ageing. 


A. CERIC HYDROXIDE. 

50 grs. of ceric ammonium nitrate (Kahlbaum) was 
dissolved in 250 c. c. of Avater at a temperature of (20"') 
and the solution Avas allowed to dialyse for 4 days in a 
parchment bag. Thus Ave obtained a sol prepared in the 
cold and contained 18*84 grs. of CeOa per litre. 

In order to obtain the sol in the hot condition 50 grs. 
of ceric ammonium nitrate Avere dissolved in 250 c. c. of 
Avater and the solution Avas boiled over a direct dame for 
about 15 minutes and was dialysed for seven days. 
This sol contained 13*18 grs. of CeO^ per litre. 

When an electrolyte like KCl, K^SO. etc., is added to 
the sol prepared in the cold, the sol sets to a firm jelly. When 
the sol prepared in the cold is allowed to evaporate at the 
ordinary temperature, a horny yelloAV transparent mass is left, 
which can again pass into the colloidal condition by adding 
water. This behaviour of ceric hydroxide sol closely resembles 
that of well-known lyophile colloids like gelatin, gum-arabic, 
etc. 

The following results were obtained on the coagulation 
of the sol of ceric hydroxide prepared in the cold and hot 
conditions: — 


^ Journ, Phys. Cliem., 28 , 457 (1924) ; 30 , 628 (1926). 
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Table II. 

Coagulation of ceric hydroxide bo! prepared in the cold. 
Concentration of the sol = ]8’84 grs. of CeOi per litre. 
1 c. c. of the sol is taken at a time. 

Volume = 10 c. c. Time = l hour. 


Electrolyte 

Concentra- 

tion. 

Amount 
required 
to gelatinise 
in c. c. 

Coagulating 

power. 

KCl 

KHr 

Kl 

K. F. 

K,SO, 

N 

r42X 

N 

N734-5 

N/50 

2 8 

2‘5 

12 

1 0 

13 1 

3(1 

‘2-6 

8-3 

3450 

384 0 

Table III. 

Coagulation of ceric hydroxide sol prepared in the hot. 
Concentration of the sol ==13’ 18 grs. of CeOi per litre. 

1 c. c. of the sol is taken each time. 

Volume = 10 c. c. Time= 1 hour. 

Electrolyte. 

j 

Concentra- 

tion. 

Amount re- 
quired to 
coagulate 
in c. c. 

Coagulating 

power. 

KCl 


2*8 

3-6 

KHr 

1*42 X 

2*5 

2 6 

K1 

N 

1-2 

8*3 

KyP. 

N/34-5 

O'O 

383 ‘3 

KS»0« 

N/.50 

105 

476*2 


From the above tables it will be seen that the coagu- 
lating powers of different anions are in the following de- 
creasinglordcr : — 


SO/> F/'> r>Cl'> Br'. 
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It is interesting to point oat here tlint the coagulating 
power of the fluoride ion is about times 100 greater than 
that of the chloride ion and approaches the coagulating 
power of bivalent sulphate ion. Iodide ion has also been 
found to possess a greater coagulating power than either 
chloride or bromide ion. 

The following results were obtained when ceric hy- 
droxide sol prepared in the cold is coagulated by a mixture of 
KCl andK,S04 : 


Table IV. 

1 c. c. of the sol is taken each time. 
Volume = 1 0 c. c. Time = 1 hour. 


Amount of 
N KCl add- 
ed in 0 . 0. 

Amount of N/50 KoSO^ to 
coagulate in o. c. 

1 

Added. j Calculated. 

1 

Difference. 

% 

Difference, 

0 

r30 

. . . 

, . . 

... 

28 





0*4 

no 

ru 

0-01 

0 9 

0'8 

0-90 

! 0*93 

O'OB 

1 32 

1 2 

070 

074 

0*04 

,5'4 


It will be seen from the Table IV that highly hydrated 
ceric hydroxide sol prepared in the cold does not show any 
‘ ionic antagonism ^ when coagulated by a mixture of two 
anions of varying precipitating powers ; on the other hand^ 
the sol shows additive relationship. Similar results are 
obtained with ceric hydroxide sol prepared in the hot, 
which is a lyophobe colloid. In the following table 
the results are recorded when ceric hydroxide sol 
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prepared in the hot is coagulated with mixtures of KCl and 

KaSO, 


Table V. 

1 c. c. of the sol is taken at a time. 


Volume— 10 c. c. Time=* 1 hour. 


Amount of 

N KOI add- 

Amount of N/50 KgSO* 
to coagulate in o. o. 

Difference. 

% 

Difference. 

ed in o. o. 

Added. 

Calculated. 



2'8 

0 

. . . 


... 

0 i 

1 

r06 

... 



t 

0*4 1 

O'OO 

0*90 

0 

0 

( 

08 

1 

1 0 65 

0 75 

OTO 

j 13-3 

12 

! 0'65 

1 

0*65 

0*10 

j 15-4 


B. THORIUM HYDROXIDE SOL. 

Two sols of thorium hydroxide were prepared. One 
was obtained by dialysing a solution of thorium nitrate 
at the ordinary temperature for about a month, and the 
other is obtained by dialysing a boiled solution of thorium 
nitrate. The former sol prepared in the cold shows greater 
viscosity and gives a more bulky precipitate than the 
latter sol prepared in the hot. Both the sols could not 
be coagulated by monovalent electrolytes like KCl, KBr, 
etc. The sol prepared in the cold could be coagulated by 
as aturated solution of KI. This marked stability of thorium 
hydroxide sols is probably due to the presence of some 
peptising Th ‘ * ions. 

In the following tables the results are given when 
thorium hydroxide sols prepared both in the cold as well 
2 
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AS in the hot are coagulated by variooe anions from 
potassium salts:— 

, Table VI. 

Coagulation of thorium hydroxide sol prepared in the cold. 
Concentration of the sol = 4'25 grs. ThO* per litre. 
Amount of the sol taken each time » 2 c. c. 

Volume = 6c. c. Time = l hour. 


Electrolyte. 

I Concentration, i 

1 i 

Amount required 
to coagulate 
in c. 0 . 

Coagulating 

power. 

KCl 

3N 

>40 


K13r 

3N 

>4 0 


KI 

3X 

>40 

... 

k,k. 

X/34-5 


027-3 

K,SO. 

N/50 

i 

o 

o 

714*3 


Table Vll. 

Coagulation of thorium hydroxide sol prepared in the hot. 
Concentration of the sol = 2’52 grs. ThO, per litre. 
Amount of the sol taken each time = 2 c. c. 

Volume = 6 c. c. Time = l hour. 


Electrolyte. 

Concentration. 

Amount required j 
to coagulate 
in c. c. 1 

Coagulating 

power. 

KCl 

3N 

>4‘0 i 


KBr 

3N 

>4’0 ' 


KI 

3N 1 

>4*0 i 

... 

K.F. 

N/34-6 1 

0*45 1 

766-7 

K,SO* 

N/50 j 

0*60 

1 

833-3 


From the above tables it will be seen that whilst 3N 
solutions of KCl, KBr, KI could not coagulate the sol, N/34'5 
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solution of potassium fluoride is suflRcient to precipitate the 
colloid. The coagulating power of the fluoride ion is more 
akin to that of the bivalent sulphate ion than those of mono- 
valent G\\ Br^ and V ions. It should also be Remarked here 
that the stability of thorium hydroxide sol prepared in the 
cold is more or less similar to that of the sol prepared in 
the hot. 

C. FBRHIO HYDROXIDE SOL. 

Sols of ferric hydroxide were prepared by two different 
methods; One sol was prepared by dropping a few c. c. of 
ferric chloride solution in boiling water and then dialysed 
over distilled water for 5 days. Another sample of ferric 
hydroxide sol was prepared by gradually treating a solution 
of FeCI, with (NH4)4C0 j at the ordinary temperature till 
a slight precipitate of Fe (OH)» appears and does not redis- 
solve on shaking. It was left to dialyse for about 50 days. 
The second sol prepared at the ordinary temperature shows 
greater viscosity and is, therefore, more hydrated than the 
first sol, which is prepared from boiling water. 

The following tables give the results when both the sols 
(prepared in the cold as well as in the hot) are coagulated 
by electrolytes 

Table Vlfl. 

Coagulation of ferric hydroxide sol prepared in the hot. 

Concentration of the sol ="1.244 grs. FojOj per litre. 

Amount of the sol taken each time ~2 c. c. 

Volume =» 10 c. c. Time = 1 hour. 


Electrolyte. 

Concentration. 

Amount required 
to coagulate 
in 0. 0. 

Coagulating 

power. 

EGL 

N 

106 


KBr 

1-42 N 

0 80 

8'8 

m 

3N 

060 

8-6 

K,F.. 

N/34 5 i 

0-86 

406'9i 

k:,so, 

1 N/50 

ri5 

1 1 

434-8 
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Table IX. 

Coagulation of ferric hydroxide sol prepared in cold. 
Concentration of the sol = ]2‘2 grs. Fe,0, per litre. 
Volume = 10 c. c. Time =» 1 hour. 

Amount of the sol taken each time=2 c. c. 


Electrolyte. 

Concentration. 

Amount required 
to coagulate 
in 0.0. 

Coagulating 

power. 

KOI 

N/5 

res 

1 

i 

i 30‘3 

KBr j 

N/5 

2*25 

1 

1 22’2 

KI 1 

1 

N/6 

B'O 

167 

Kfl F a 1 

N/34-5 

1*6 

215'6 

K,SO, 1 

N/50 

1*4 

3577 


From the above tables it will be seen that the coagulat- 
ing powers of different anions are in the following decreasing 
order; Fluoride > Chloride > Bromide > Iodide, the 

coagulating power of fluoride ion is far greater than that of 
monovalent ions like Cl', Br' and I' and is practically 
equal to that of the bivalent sulphate ion. The sol prepared 
from boiling water is more stable towards electrolyte than 
the sol prepared at the ordinary temperature, in spite of the 
fact that the amount of water content in the colloid particles 
should necessarily be greater in the latter sol than in the 
former one. 

D. STANNIC HYDROXIDE SOL. 

This sol was prepared by peptising a freshly precipitated 
and well-washed stannic hydroxide by Na(OH) and then the 
sol was dialysed to free it from the excess of alkali. 
Another sol was prepared by peptising the precipitate of 
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stannic hydroxide in boiling Na(OH). This was subsequently 
dialysed. The first sol certainly contains more water than 
the second one and we have found that the viscosity of the 
former sol is greater than that of the latter sol. The follow- 
ing results were obtained when both the sols were coagulated 
by various cations ; — 


Table X. 

Coagulation of stannic hydroxide sol prepared in the 
cold. 

Concentration of the sol = 2.9 grs. SnOi per litre. 
Amount of the sol taken each time = 2 c. c. 


Volume = 10 c. c. Time = l hour. 


Electrolyte. 

Ooiicenlrution. 

1 

Amount required 1 
to coagulate inc. c. ^ 

Coagulating 

power. 

Li Cl 

N/20 

1 i 

, 1 

' 1 '60 i 

183 8 

NaCl 

N/20 

1*50 

183'8 

KOI 

N/20 

1 -05 1 

1 121*2 

Rb Cl 

N/20 

reo 

125*0 

Cs Cl 

N/20 

1 *50 

i 

133*3 


Table XI. 

Coagulation of stannic hydroxide sol i)repared in 
the hot. 

Concentration of the sol = 0’7 grs. SnOj per litre. 
Amount of the sol taken each time = 2 c. c- 
Volume= 10 c. c. Time= 1 hour. 


Electrolyte. 

Concentration. 

Amount required 
to coagulate in c. c. 

Coagulating 

power. 

Li Cl 

N/20 

rso 

133'3 

NaOl 

N/20 

r50 

' 133'3 

KCl 

N/20 

1-60 

1250 

Rb Cl 

N/20 

1 66 

129 0 

Cs 01 

N/20 

r60 

133-3 
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From the above tables we find that the coa^lating 
{powers of different cations are in the following decreasing 
order Li‘, Na*, Cs‘ ^ Kb* > K‘, Li’, Na* and Os’ ions 
{jossess slightly greater coagulating powers than Rb’ and K’ 
ions. The coagulating powers of the various cations are 
very slightly different from each other and are practically 
the same. It may be of interest to point out here that the 
coagulating powers of these cations with several negatively 
charged sols like As, Ss, Sb, S, etc., are generally in the 
following decreasing order Cs* > Rb* > K* > Na* ^Li*. We 
find however that the stability of the sols of stannic 
hydroxide prepared in the hot and cold towards electrolytes 
does not a-ppreciably differ when coagulated by monovalent 
ions. 

DISCUSSION. 

My experimental results on the coagulation of posi- 
tively charged sols of ceric hydroxide, thorium hydroxide, 
and ferric hydroxide show that the coagulating power of 
fluoride ion is far greater than that of monovalent anions 
or, Br' and V and is approximately equal to that of the 
bivalent anion 804^"". In a recent paper Freundlich and 
Aschenbrenner* have also compared the coagulating power of 
the fluoride ion with other halogen ions on sols of ferric 
hydroxide and cupric hydroxide and have ascribed the high 
coagulating effect of fluoride ion to its higher degree of hydra- 
tion than other halogen ions. This view of Freundlich, how- 
ever, contradicts his own statements on the coagulation of 
negatively charged sols by monovalent cations. Thus 
Freundlich* remarks “In Table 112 it is unmistakable that 
the flocculation values of the ions of the alkali metals 
arrange themselves in the lyot ropic series Li* > Na* > K* > 

* Koll. Zeit 41 , 35 (1927X 

*• Freundlich : Colloid and Capillary Chemistry, Eng. Bd., 1922, 
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NH*'. With many negative liydroxide sols this is even 
more striking. Thus the flocculation value ranges for 
negative V, 0, sol from 130 millimole per litre for LiCl to 
7‘7 for RbOl. Whether here the parallelism between 
adsorbability and lyotropic series makes itself felt, or 
whether the hydration of the ions asserts itself in a way not 
hitherto considered by the theory, remains undecided. I am 

almost inclined to believe the latter alternative the 

flocculation values of the alkali metal cations differ very 
little, whilst with the more hydrophilic Od^‘n sol the 
lyotropic series was quite distinct, thus the flocculation value 
for the Weimarn sol ranged from .34 millimoles for LiCl 
to 30 for CsCl, for the Odfen’s sol between 750 millimoles 
for LiCl and 95 for (^sCl. ” It will be obvious that in 
the coagulation of the negatively charged sols P^reundlich 
ascribes the Ioav coagulating power of Li‘ to the greater 
hydration of this ion than other monovalent cations like K‘, 
Rb', Cs’ etc., and believes that the difference in the coagulat< 
ing powers of Li' ion than other monovalent ions say 
Rb' or Cs' will be greater with the greater hydration of a 
c-olloidal particle. 

Freundlich, however, believes that the high coagulating 
power of the fluoride ion is due to its greater degree of 
hydration. It seems difficult to believe in one case a greater 
hydration of an ion to be the cause of its high coagulat- 
ing value and in another to be the cause for its low 
precipitating power. Moreover, if the difference in the 
degree of water content of an ion were the main cause of 
marked variation in the precipitation values of ions of the 
same valence, we expect a greater divergency in the case 
of monovalent alkali cations like Cs', Rb', Li', etc., for 
negatively charged sols than in the case of monovalent 
halogen anions like fluoride, chloride, iodide, etc. It is welL 
known that Li' ion is associated with a large amount of 
water whilst Rb' or Ca' contain practically no water mole- 
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cules. On the other hand the number of water molecules 
associated with fluoride or chloride ion are not very differ- 
ent. In other words, the difference in the amount of water 
content is far greater in the case of the univalent alkali 
cations than in the case of the halogen ions. 

My investigations on tlie coagulation of positively charg- 
ed sols of ferric hydroxide, thorium hydroxide, and ceric 
hydroxide prove that there exists a greater difference in the 
coagulating power of the fluoride ion and other halogen 
ions, in some cases the fluoride ion possesses 100 times 
greater coagulating power than either chloride, bromide or 
iodide ion. On the other hand, we find that the coagulating 
power of Rb‘ ion is only about 17 times greater than that of 
Li‘ ion in the case of vanadium pentoxide sol and the coagu- 
lating power of Cs’ ion is only about 8 times more than that of 
Li' ion with Oden’s Sulphur sol. I am, therefore, led to believe 
that the difference in hydration of fluoride ion in comparison 
with other halogen ions can in no way account for its high 
coagulating value which practically approaches to that of 
the bivalent anion I am of opinion that this is due to 

bivalent nature of fluoride ion and it exists in solution as F» . 
There are other evidences with regard to the bivalent 
nature of fluoride ion. Many years ago Jaeger* proved that 
hydrofluoric acid exists as H,Fi in solution. I am of 
opinion that basicity of an acid can be determined from its 
coagulating influence from its sodium or potassium salt on 
positively charged sols. 

We have observed in the coagulation of stannic hydro- 
xide sol prepared in the cold as well as in the hot condition 
that the coagulating powers of monovalent cations like Li', 
Na, K', Rb' and Cs' differ from one another only slightly 
and the coagulating power of Li' ion is actually slightly 
greater than that of either Rb' or K' ion. It is, 


'Zeit. Anorg. Chem., 27 , 22 (1901), 
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however, well known that a micelle of stannic hydroxide 
sol is associated with far greater amounts of water than many 
lyophobe colloids and if Freunldich’s view were correct 
we should expect that the coagulating power of Cs’ or Rb* ion 
should bo far greater than highly hydrated Li‘ ion and this 
is not experimentally verified. My experimental results on 
the coagulation of the sols of ceric * hydroxide, thorium 
hydroxide and ferric hydroxide prepared in the cold as well 
as in the hot by monovalent anions also prove that the 
hydration of a sol does not account for the difference 
observed in the coagulating powers of the ions of the 
same valency. Thus the coagulating powers of Cl', Br' and 
I' ions for ceric hydroxide sol prepared in the cold are 3*3, 
2*6 and 8*3 respectively and the same values are also 
obtained for those ions with ceric hydroxide sol prepared 
in the hot. It has already been said that the sol prepared 
in the cold contains far greater quantities of water than the 
sol prepared in the hot. 

From my investigations in this paper I have also shown 
that a greater degree of hydration of a sol is not necessarily 
a prominent factor for the stability of a sol towards 
electrolytes. A comparison of the coagulating powers of 
different anions with various sols prepared in the cold and 
in the hot show that the sol, which is associated with 
larger amounts of water, is not necessarily more stable 
towards electrolytes than the sol containing lesser amounts of 
water. 

It will be interesting to point out here that the co- 
agulating power of iodide ion for ceric hydroxide sol is 
greater than that of either chloride or bromide ion. I have 
observed that when potassium iodide is added to a sol of 
ceric hydroxide traces of iodine are liberated due to the 
decomposition of ceric ion present in the sol as a peptising 
agent. I am of opinion that tlie decomposition of the 

peptising ceric ion accounts for the high coagulating power 
3 
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of the iodide ion. We* have already remarked in one of the 
papers published from these laboratories that the coagulating 
power of an ion will be high if it can remove the stabilising 
electrolyte present in a sol. Thus we attributed the high 
precipitating power of an alkali towards sols of ferric 
hydroxide, chromium hydroxide, etc., to the fact that OH' 
ion can remove the stabilising H’, Fe ' ' ' and Cr ' ' ‘ ions 
from the sols by forming H,0, and Fe(OH)s or Cr (OH),. 
Freundlich and Nathanson* and Thomas’ have also shown 
that the mutual coagulation observed when Odbn’s sulphur 
sol is added to arsenious sulphide sol because the penta- 
thionic acid from Odbn’s sol and H,S from arsenious 
sulphide react with each other forming sulphur and hence 
coagulation is effected due to the mutual decomposition of 
two stabilising substances. I have also shown that Na,S 
possesses a high coagulating power with Oden’s sulphur 
sol, because it can decompose the stabilising pentathionic 
acid present in the sol. In the following table the experi- 
mental results are recorded : — 

Table XII. 

Coagulation of sulphur sol (Od6n). 

Concentration of the sol=2'l grins, of 8 per litre. 

Amount taken each time = 2 c. c. 

Volume ='10 c. c. Time=l hour. 


Electrolyte. 

Concentration. 

Amount required 

Coagulating 



to coagulate in 

power. 


1 

0 . 0 . 


RCl 

N/2 

1*30 

15‘4 

Na,S ^ 

N/69-75 

rso 

636-6 


* Roll. Zeib, 39, 346 (1926). 

’ Roll. Zeit, 58, 2.58 (1920) ; 26, 16 (1921). 

’ Colloidal behaviour I, Bogue 324, (1926). 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 

1. Experimental results on the coagulation of the sols of 
oerio hydroxide and thorium hydroxide prepared in the hot and 
in the cold by 01', Br' and F ions show that the coagulating powers 
of these ions are the same in the case of sol prepared in the hot 
as in the cold. 

2. With ferric hydroxide sol the coagulating power of mono- 
valent ions like Cl', Br', I' is greater for the sol prepared in the hot 
than that for the sol prepared in the cold. 

3. With stannic hydroxide sol there is no appreciable diff- 
erence in the coagulating powers of Li\ Na*, K‘, Rb’ and Cs‘ ions 
for the sol prepared in the hot and that prepared in the cold. 

4. In the coagulation of stannic hydroxide sol (both hot 
and cold) the coagulating powers of Li’, Na‘, K*, Rb’ and Os’ ions 
are practically identical. 

5. Fluoride ion has been found to possess a very high coagu- 
lating power in comparison with monovalent ions like or, Br' and 
r, and behaves as a bivalent ion for the sols of ceric hydroxide, 
thorium hydroxide and ferric hydroxide. We are of the opinion 
that this is due to the bivalent nature of the fluoride ion, which 
exists in solution as F' . 

6. It has been shown that ceric hydroxide sol prepared in 
the cold is lyophilic in nature and does not develop ^ ionic antago- 
nism ’ when coagulated by mixtures of electrolytes, and the 
explanation of Freundlich and Scholz of ‘ ionic antagonism ’ is in- 
correct. 

7. It has been observed that the great difference observed 
in the coagulating powers of several ions of the same valency 
cannot be due to the higher degree of hydration of the colloid 
particles. 

8. The sols, which are associated with larger amounts of 
water are not generally more stable towards electrolytes than 
the sols which are solvated to lesser extents. 

9. If an ion can decompose the stabilising electrolyte present 
in the sol, it generally possesses a higher coagulating power 
tbJW the other iops of the same valency. 
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10. A lyophilio colloid shows (a) high viscosity, (d) lower 
surface tension than the dispersing medium water, (r) an increase in 
viscosity and (d) a decrease in the electrical conductivity on ageing. 
While a lyophobic colloid shows («) a viscosity not much different 
from that of water, (d) surface tension practically the same as that 
of water, (r) a decrease in viscosity, and (d) an increase in the 
electrical conductivity on ageing. 

11. I have shown in this paper that the greater degree of 
hydration of the precipitating ion or the sol does not play a very 
important r61e in the coagulation of a sol as has been assumed by 
other workers. 

12. The basicity of an acid can be determined from the 
coagulating power of the anion from its sodium or potassium salt 
with positively charged sols. 



THE INFLUENCE OF THE INTENSITY OF 
INCIDENT LIGHT ON THE VELOCITY: 
SOME PHOTOCHEMICAL REACTIONS 

BY 

B. K. MUKERJI 

Very few photochemical reactions have been inves- 
tigated from this point of view. Draper* in 1843 first 
established that in the reaction between hydrogen and 
chlorine the chemical change was proportional to the 
intensity of the light. During recent years various inves- 
tigators have been at work to settle this problem which is 
still unsolved. 

Another reaction which has been taken up in recent 
years from this point of view is the photochemical oxidation 
of potassium oxalate by iodine. This reaction was firrt 
investigated by Dhar* who has definitely established that 
the temperature co-efficient of the reaction decreases with 
the increase in the intensity of the light. We have now 
studied quantitatively the influence of the change of 
intensity of light on the rate of this as well as the following 
fourteen reactions : 

1. Chromic acid and oxalic acid in presence of 

manganous sulphate and sulphuric acid. 

2. Sodium citrate and iodine. 

3. Ammonium oxalate and iodine. 


■ Phil. Mag., 23, 401 (1843). 

’ Jour. Chem. Soo., Ill, 707 (1917); 123 , 1866 (1923), 
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4. Sodium malate and iodine. 

5. Sodium nitrite and iodine in presence of sodium 

acetate. 

6. Sodium formate and iodine in presence of sodium 

acetate. 

7. Sodium-potassium tartrate and bromine in presence 

of sodium acetate. 

8. Ferrous sulphate and iodine. 

9. Bleaching of Dicyanin. 

10. Oxidation of iodoform in benzene as solvent. 

11. Sodium formate and mercuric chloride in presence 

of sodium acetate. 

12. Ammonium oxalate and mercuric chloride in 

presence of eosin as sensitiser. 

13. Oxidation of quinine by chromic acid in presence 

of sulphuric acid. 

14. Oxidation of malic acid by potassium permanganate 

in presence of sulphuric acid. 

EXPERIMENTAL. 

The experimental arrangement adopted for these 
investigations is as follows : — 

A thermostat was maintained at a constant temper- 
ature and water from it was circulated by means of an 
automatic syphon inside a holloAv double-walled rectangular 
jacket made of copper, the ends of which could be closed by 
means of shuttered screens. Inside the hollow space of this 
jacket was placed a closely fitting rectangular glass cell with 
parallel ends which served as the vessel in which the reaction 
took place. 

A thermometer with graduation up to 1/lOth of a 
degree was always kept suspended with its bulb dipping 
inside the reacting mixture so that the temperature at 
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which the reaction took place could be controlled 
within ±0*1'^’ . 

A 1000-watt gas-filled tungsten filament lamp operat- 
ed at 4*6 amperes was used as the source of light in 
these experiments. To check the constancy of the current 
consumed an ammeter was connected in series with the 
lamp. Owing to the intense heating effect produced by 
the lamp an electric radiator had to be constantly used 
at the back of the lamp. The lamp and the radiator were 
enclosed in a box made of thick wood with asbestos card- 
l)oard lining inside. In order to get the maximum intensity 
and a parallel beam of light a combination of two big con- 
denser glass lenses was placed in position between the 
source of light and the reaction vessel. 

To isolate any particular region of wave-lengths a 
combination of two light filters out of a set of gelatin film 
“Wallace M and S” filters manufactured by the Central 
Scientific Company was used. 

A screened iris diaphragm was placed between the 
light filters and the reaction vessel in such a way that 
all other lights excepting that passing through the aperture 
was prevented from falling on the reacting body. The 
change in the intensity of the incident light was effected 
by varying the size of the aperture and it was taken to 
be directly proportional to the area of the aperture through 
which the light finally passed before illuminating the reaction 
vessel. 

The changes in the reactions studied were observed 
by withdrawing some of the reacting mixture at noted 
intervals of time and subjecting it either to spectrophoto- 
metric measurements or suitable titrations. 

In all the experiments the superimposed thermal 
reactions were deducted from the total reaction carried 
on in light in order to obtain the effect due only to 
light. 
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I. POTASSIUM OXALATE AND IODINE. 

(a) KAO^ — N/2-52;I— N/lOO; KI-N/30 
No light filter was used. 
Temperature = 20®C. 

(i) Diameter of the aperture =2*0 cm. 


Time in minutes. 

Sodium thiosulphale^^per 3 c. c. 
of the reacting mixture. 

Ki (Semi- 

^ molecular D- 

0 

4 85 c. c. 


15 

45 

O'OIOS 

30 

4*2 

0102 

50 

3 85 

•00960 


Mean= 

00102 

(ii) Diamet 

er of the apertures r2 c.m. 


0 

4*85 c. c. 


25 

4*55 

o'ooseo 

52 

4*25 

0 00542 

105 

3*65 

•00556 


Mean= 

0 00543 

(iii) Diameter of the aperture®* TO c.m. 


0 

4*85 c. c. 


32 

45 

000506 

56 

4'25 

*00500 

84 

395 

*00512 


Mean= 

000506 


♦ The concentrations of iodine per 3 c.c. of the reacting 
mixture being directly proportional to the respective thio- 
sulphate titre, logarithmic values of the latter have been taken 
directly in the above computations. 

The formula for the semi-molecular velocity constant is 

K^= Y where the symbols have the usual 

significance. 
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The oxidation of potassium oxalate by iodine proceeds 
in the darkness at a rate which is negligible in comparison 
with the velocity obtained photochemical ly. Hence, in 
considering the final result the values obtained in (i), (ii) 
and (iii) were directly utilised. 

Results. 

Diameter of aperture No. (i) 

Area of the aperture 
Diameter of aperture No. (ii) 

Area of the aperture 
Diameter of aperture No. (iii) 

Area of the aperture 


= 2'0 cm. 

= 3'142 sq. cm. 
= 1'2 cm. 

= I'lSJ sq. cm. 
= I’O cm. 

= 0'786 sq. cm. 


Now, I 


Velocity (i) _ 0'0102 
Velocity (ii) ~ 00643 


II III 

If proportional If proportional 
direct to change to the square 

in intensity. root of the 

change of in- 
tensity. 

= 1'88 - 278 A/F78=zVd7 


Velocity W _ 0 0102 _ 3' 142 

Velocity (ii) ~ O’iXlSOO ~ " 0786 


4'00 /4-00= 2-0 


Velocity (ii) 0‘0543 I'lSl 

Velocity (iii) “ 0 00606 ~ 0786 


1-44 y V'44=:r20 


From the above results it is apparent that the change 
in the velocities of the reaction is proportional to the square 
root of the change in the intensities of the incident radiation, 
because the values found experimentally in column I agree 
with the theoretical results obtained in column III within 
the limits of experimental error. 

This experiment was repeated by using light filters, 
apertures of different dimensions as well as different concen- 
trations of the reactants. 
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The following are the experimental I'esults : — 

{b) Potassium Oxalate and Iodine. 
K,C,0'«— N/2-95; I,-N/113-6; KI— N/29-35 

Filters 8 and 3 (x5000-4450A.) 

Mean a “ 4725 A. 

Temperature = 30°C. 


(i) Diameter of aperture = 3’55 cm. 


Time in minutes. 

Sodium thiosulphate per 5 o c. 
of the mixture. 


0 

i 

713 0 . 0 . 


13 

67 

0-0126 

30 

62 

0121 

60 

6'26 

0126 


Moan= 

00124 


(ii) Diameter of the aperture = 3’09 cm. 


1 

0 

7T3 0 . 0 . 


22 

6*45 

00120 

40 

5*9 

0-0121 

60 

6-5 j 

00110 


Mean= 

0-0117 
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(iii) Diameter of the aperture «= 2'65 cm. 


0 

7*18 

t • « 

26 

6*4 

00108 

50 

5*7 

0113 

68 

5-25 

0111 


Mean = 

i 

0-0111 


Results, 


Area of aperture (i) 
Area of aperture (ii) 
Area of aperture (iii) 


■» 9’893 sq. cm. 
" 7‘495 sq. cm. 
= 5'51.S sq. cm. 


I 


II 

If directly pro- 
portional to 
change in in- 
tensity. 


Ill 

If proportional 
to the square 
root of the 
change of in- 
tensity. 


Velocity (i) _ 00124 „ 9-893 

Velocity (ii) “O' 117 ~ ^ 7 495 


1'32 ^i-32 = 11.5 


Velocity (i) _ 00124 ^ .. 9-893 

Velocity (iii) “ 0111 5*518 


r79 yi -79 = 1’34 


Velocity (ii) 0-Q117 
Velocity (iii) -~ -0111 


105 


7 495 
.5513 


= 136 yi-36 


117 


Here too, we find that the change in the velocities of 

o 

the reaction in light of a 4725 A is proportional to the 
square root of the changes in the intensities of the incident 
radiation. 
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II. CHROMIC ACID AND OXALIC ACID IN PRESENCE 
OF MANGANESE SULPHATE AND 
SULPHURIC ACID. 

H,Cr,0,-N/421-3; (OOOH), -N/57-36 ; AfnSO*- 
N/768-5; H,S04-N/2-8. 

Filters 8 and 3 (x 5000— 4450A)* 

Mean x = 4725A. 

Temperature = 31°C. 

(i) Diameter of aperture *■ 3' 55 cm. 


Time in minutes. 

1 

1 Sodium thiosulphate per o o.c. 

j Ko* (Zero- 

of the reacting mixture. 

molecular). 

0 

6*0 c. c. 

1 

3 

5'2 

0*267 

8 

3*9 i 

263 

13 

2*9 1 

*239 

17 

2*0 

1 

*235 


; 1 

Mean = i 

0-261 


(ii) Diameter of aperture = 3 09 cm. 


0 

6*0 c. c. 


5 

4*95 

0*210 

12 

3*4 

*216 

18 

2 1 

•217 

23 

1*5 

•200 


1 Mean = 

0*211 


* The formula used for the Zero-molooular velocity 
coefficient =:Ko= ■j'. where “x” is the chanj^e in concentration of 
chromic acid in “ t ” minutes. 
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(iii) Diameter of aperture = 2’65 cm. 


0 

0 0 0. c. 


8 

4*4 

0*2(X) 

18 

3'4 

•200 

19 

2*2 

•200 

25 

0*9 

•204 


Mean == 

0201 


The value of “K^ ” in the darkness=0‘131 
■. Pure light effect in (i) =0'120 
„ „ „ (ii) =0’080 

„ „ „ (iii) =0‘070 


Results. 


IJ 

If directly proportion- 
al to change in in- 
tensity. 


Ill 

If proportional to the 
square root of the 
change of inten- 
sity. 


Velocity (i) 

O' 120 _ 

Velocity (ii)”' 

•080 

Velocity (i) _ 

0-120 

Velocity (iii) 

•070 ~ 

Velocity (ii) 

0-080 _ 

Velocity (iii)'” 

•070 


1-82 

1*15 

1*79 

1*84 

l-3t> 

1-17 


The values obtained in column I agree more closely to 
the values given in column II than to those in column III. 
Hence, the velocities of this reaction are directly pi‘oportional 
to the intensities of the incident radiation. 
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III. SODIUM CITRATE AND IODINE. 
Sodium citrate— N/ir 52 ; Iodine— N/lOO ; 
Potassium iodide — N/27. 

No light filter was used. 

Temperature= 32®C. 


(i) Diameter of the aperture = 3‘55 cm. 


Time in minutes. 

i Sodium thiosulphate per 

5 0. 0 . of the reacting 
mixture. 


0 

8*6 0. 0. 

• » • 

19 

8-2 

0 00726 

38 

1 7*8 

•00732 

56 

7-5 

•00700 

76 

71 

•00700 


Mean - 

0-00715 

(ii) Diameter of the aperture 3'09 cm. 

0 

8-6 c. c. 

* . • 

20 

8'25 

0-00600 

50 

7-7 

•00632 

80 

7*25 

•00600 

100 

6-96 

00614 


Mean= 

0 00612 
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(iii) Diameter of the aperture =«2’65 cm. 


0 

8*6 0. 0. ! 


28 

8*15 

0 00650 

50 

7'8 

•00556 

76 

7*45 

00541 

100 

7*1 

! *00656 

! 


Mean=: 

j 000551 

1 


The corresponding value for “ ” in the darkne8B= 

000312 

Therefore, effect of the pure light in (i) =0 ’00403 


n ’’ 

(ii) -* ’00300 

(iii) » 00239 

Besults. 


I II 

III 

If directly proportion- 
al to incident inten- 
sity. 

If proportional to the 
square root of the 
incident intensity. 

Velocity (i)_0‘00403 ..oo 

Velocity (ii) 00300 ~ * 

1*15 

Velocity (ii) 0’00403 

Velocity (iii)~ '00039 

1*34 

Velocity (ii) 0'00300 f36 

Velocity (iii) ~ '00239 

117 


That is, the velocities of this reaction are directly 
proportional to the intensities of the incident light. 
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IV. AMMONIUM OXALATE AND IODINE. 
Ammonium oxalate — N/6‘57; Iodine— N/lOO ; 
Potassium iodide — N/2‘7. 

Filters 8 and 3 (x5000— 4450 A). 

Mean a=* 4725 A. 
Temperature==3 1 ‘ 5“C , 


(i) Diameter of the aperture = 3‘55 cm. 


Time in minutes. 

Thio used per 5 c. c. of 
the reacting 
mixture. 

(Unimok 

cular). 

0 

4*95 0 . c. 


10 

4-5 

000414 

22 

! 40 

*00420 

30 

37 

•00421 

37 

.T45 

•00424 


Mean = 

0-00420 

(ii) Diameter of the aperture— 3*09 cm. 

0 

i 4*95 0 . c. 


13 

1 4*45 

0 00356 

25 

: 4*05 

*00350 

32 

3-8 

00359 

3S-5 

! :v{\ 

*00361 


I Mean=r 

0-00357 

(iii) Diameter of the aperture=2‘65 cm. 

0 

4*95 c. c. 


15 

4’45 

0*00308 

30 

4*0 

*00308 

42 

3-66 

•00315 

60 

3'2 

•00316 


Mean =z 

0 00312 


In this case, the velocity in the darkness is negligibly 
small in comparison with the values obtained in the above ex- 
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periments. Hence, the elimination of the superimposed thermal 
effect is not necessary in obtaining the following results : — 

Results. 


If proportional direct- If proportional to the 


ly to the change 
of intensity. 


square root of the 
change of intensity. 


Velocity (i) 0-00420 
Velocity (ii)"“ •00357“’ 


Velocity (ii) *00357 
Velocity (i) 0*00420_, 

Velocity (ill) (X)312 

wSlNi=“-S=>''« 

There is more concordance within the limits of ex- 
perimental error between the values shown in columns 
I and III than between those in columns I and IL 

Therefore, the velocities of this reaction vary propor- 
tionally to the square root of the changes in the intensities of 
the incident light. 

V. SODIUM MALATE AND IODINE. 

Sodium malate — N/6’78 ; Iodine — N/108’6 ; Potassium 
iodide — N/33-87. 

No light filter was used. 

Temperature ==30®C. 

(i) Diameter of aperture = 3*55 cm. 


Time in minutes. 


Thio used per 5 c. c. 
of the reacting 
mixture. 


Ki (Semi-raolecular). 


4-95 c. c. 

4'2 

3*5 

31 

2*65 


0*0221 

*0214 

0206 

•0193 


Mean=: 


0*0209 
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(ii) Diameter of aperture=3’09 cm. 


Time in minutes. 

Thio used per 5 o. o. 
of the reacting 
mixture. 

K| (Semi-molecular). 

0 

4‘95 c. 0 . 


20 

42 

ooiVe 

40 

3-55 

0171 

55 

305 

0174 

72 

26 

•0170 


Mean = 

0-0173 

Oii) Diameter of the aperture=2’65 cm. 

0 

5*95 0 . c. 

1 

22 

4*2 

ooi’oo 

44 

355 

•0155 

66 

295 

0154 

84 

2'5 

'0153 


Mean= 

0-0156 


in the dark * 0‘00203 

Therefore, the effect of pure light in (i) = 0'0189 

)) M i> )» >) t) 00 ** 0153 

n 11 11 11 11 11 Oh) * 0136 


I 


Besults. 

II 


III 


Velocity (i) _ 0'0189 


Velocity (ii) 

*0153 

Velocity (i) 

00189 

Velocity (iii)““ 

0136 

Velocity (ii) 

00163 


Velocity tiii) '0136 


If directly pro- 

If proportional to 

portional 

to 

the square root of 

intensity. 


intensity. 

1=1*24 

1-32 

1*16 

= 1*39 

1*79 

1*34 

= 113 

1*36 

1*17 
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The velocities of this reaction are thus found to be 
directly proportional to the square-roots of the intensities of 
the incident light within the limits of experimental error. 


VI. SODIUM NITRITE AND IODINE. 

Sodium nitrite — 0‘56 N ; Sodium acetate — N/7‘29 ; 
Iodine — N/29'73 ; Potassium iodide — N/8’115. 
Filters 8 and 3 ( x 5000 — 4450 A.) 

Mean x ■“4725 A. 

Temperature = 33°C. 


(i) Diameter of the aperture = 3’ 55 cm. 


Time in minutes. 

Thio used per 5 o. o. 
of the reacting 
mixture. 

(Semi-moleoular). 

0 

8'9 0. 0. 


10 

8*45 

00170 

30 

7*6 

•0151 

50 

6'75 

01.54 

70 

595 

0153 


Mean=s 

00158 


(ii) Diameter of the aperture “sS’OO cm. 


0 

8*9 

••• 

15 

8'3 

00137 

35 

7*55 

*0135 

90 

6*65 

•0123 

75 

6T5 

0134 


Mean= 

00132 
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(iii) Diameter of the aperture=2*65 cm. 


Time in minutes. 

Thio used per 5 o. o. 
of the reacting 
mixture. 

(Semi-moleoular). 

0 

89 


20 

8-2 

0-0120 

40 

7-5 

00123 

60 

69 

0120 

80 

6-3 

0119 


Mean = 

00121 


The value of “Ki” in the darkness = 0 0052. 

2 

Therefore, the pure photochemical effect in (i) = 0*0106 

n n n w » (h) “ 0080 

„ „ „ „ „ (iii) = 0069 

Results. 

I II III 


If directly proper- If proportional to the 
tional to the inten- square root of the in- 
sity of the light. tensity. 


Velocity (i) __ 0*0^ __ 
Velocity (ii) '0080 

Velocity (i) 0 0106 _ 

Velocity (iii) *0069 

Velocity (ii) _ 0 0080 _ 
Velocity (iii) “ *0069 


1*32 

179 

1*36 


115 

1*34 

117 


It is 1 difficult to decide definitely whether the reaction 
is directly proportional to the intensity or is proportional to 
the square root. On the whole, from the experimental 
results it appears that the velocity of the reaction is propor- 
tional tq the sejuare root of the intensity. 
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VII. SODIUM FORMATE AND IODINE. 

Sodium formate — N/6‘42 ; Iodine — N/118’92 ; Potassium 
iodide — N/32‘46 ; Sodium acetate N/7‘29. 

Filters 8 and 3 (a 5000- 4450 A). 

Mean a = 4725 A. 

Temperature = 30°C. 

(i) Diameter of aperture =* 3'55 cm. 


Time in minutes. 

Thio used per 5 c. c. 
of the mixture. 

Kj (Semi-molecular). 

0 

3'65 0. 0. 


8 

2*6 

00746 

15 

1‘9 

•0716 

24 

ri 

0718 

30 

07 

0716 


Mean=: 

1 00723 

(ii) Diameter of the aperture 

3*09 cm. 

0 

3*65 c. 0. 


8 

2*8 

00600 

15 

21 

•0616 

22 

1 55 

•0607 

30 

10 

0607 


MeaD= 

00607 

(iii) Diameter of the aperture 

= 2^65 cm. 

0 

3*65 0. 0. 

... 

9 

2-8 

0’0528 

15-5 

225 

■O.’iSO 

24-5 

1*5 

•0.557 

30 

1*2 

0544 

38 

08 

0535 


Mean = 

0 0539 
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The value of K” in darkness ® 0 0457. 
Therefore, the effect of pure light in (i) * 0'0266 


?? 

11 )i 

•1 11 

Results, 




(iii) =* 0*0082 

I 

II 


III 


If proportional 

to 

If directly proportional 


the squares of in- 
tensities of the in- 
cident light. 

to the intensities. 

Velocity (i) _ 
Velocity (ii) 

1-70 

•0150"" 

174 

1*32 

Velocity (i) 
Velocity (iii) 

0 0206 _ 3*04 
0082 ^ ^ 

3-204 1-79 

Velocity (ii) 
Velocity (iii) 

0 01.50 
~U082 = 

1-8.5 

1-36 

From the above it is clear that the velocities of this 


reaction change directly to the squares of the intensities of 
the incident light. 

VIII. SODIUM-POTAS'SIUM TARTRATE AND BROMINE 
IN PRESENCE OF SODIUM AOETATE. 

Rochelle salt — N/18‘345 ; Sodium adetate — N/7'29; 
Bromine — N/210‘9. ^ 

Filters 8 and 3 (a. 5000—4450 A)* 

Mean x = 4725 A. 


Temperature * 30°C. 


(i) Diameter of the aperture *= 3'55 cm. 


Time in minutes. 

Thio used per 3. c. c. 
of the reacting 
mixture. 

l/2‘3xKi Unmole- 
(cular). 

0* 

5 0 c. c. 


13 

3-95 

00^36 

21 

2.5 

0241 

38 

0-9 

0249 


Mean = 

0 0242 


* As there is an instantaneous reaction between sodium 
acetate and bromine the readings were commenced some time 
after the mixing up of the reactants. 

The sodium acetate is added in order to avoid the difficulty 
that the hydrogen ion formed in the reaction greatly retards the 
change and disturbs the course of the reaction. 
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(ii) Diameter of the aperture = 3'09 cm. 


0 

7'8 0.0. 

... 

14 

4*45 

00174 

23 

305 

0’0177 

50 

10 

00178 


Mean= 

00176 

(iii) Diameter of the aperture = 

2'65 cm. 

0 

715 o.c. 

... 

12 

4*8 

00144 

32 

2 '5 

•0143 

80 

05 

•0144 


Mean=: 

00144 


The corresponding “K” in the darkness = 0*0101 

Therefore, pure light effect in (i) = 0’0141 

,, „ „ „ (ii)= '0075 

„ „ „ „ (iii)= *0043 


Results, 



I 

II 


III 


If proportional 
square of the 
sities. 

to the If 
inten- 

directly propor- 
tional to the in- 
tensities. 

Velocity (i) 
Velocity (ii) 

_ 00141 _ ... 

*0075 - ^ 

174 

1-32 

Velocity (i) 
Velocity (iii) 

_ ®=i_ _ 

~ -0043 ~ 

3-204 

1-79 

Velocity (ii) 
Velocity (iii) 

_ qmi _ 1.74 
~ 0043 - 

1-85 

136 
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The velocities of this reaction vary, too, as the squares 
of the intensities of the incident light energy. 

IX. FERROUS SULPHATE AND IODINE. 

FeSO« - N/12 ; I _ N/125 ; KI - N/ST'S. 

No filter was used. 


Temperature =19‘5'C. 

(i) Diameter of the aperture = 2'0 cm. 


Time in minutes. 

Thio for 3. o. o. 
of the 

reacting mixture. 

Kj (Semi-moleoular). 

0 

41 c.c. 


12 

0-65 

00190 

25 

3-2 

•0190 

36 

2-8 

•0196 

54 

2-25 

•0194 

66 

r85 

*0202 


Mean = 

00194 

(ii) Diameter of the aperture = 

= r2 cm. 

0 

41 


155 

375 

00123 

40 

3-25 

0111 

60 

29 

•0107 

80 

255 

•0107 

100 

225 

•0105 


Mean = 

00111 
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(iii) Diameter of the aperture*^ 1*0 cm. 


0 

4*1 

. . . 

15 

3*8 

0*0101 

65 

2*8 

•0108 

85 

275 

*00861 

105 

2*5 

*00844 


Mean = 

0'00949 


The corresponding “ Kjl ’’ in dark= 0*00569 

2 

Therefore, the effect of light alone in ( i )= 0*0187 
„ n M M » n (ii)* 0-00541 

„ „ „ „ n n n Oil) = 0-00380 


Results. 



I 

II 

III 



If directly propor- 
tional to the in- 
tensity. 

If proportional to 
the square root of 
the intensity of the 
incident light. 

Velocity (i) 
Velocity (ii) 

= 2*53 

2*778 

1*67 

Velocity (i) 
Velocity (iii) 

’= 3*61 

4*00 

ic 

o 

o 

Velocity (ii) 
Velocity (iii) 

= 1*42 

1*44 

1*20 


It appears from the above that the reaction between 
ferrous sulphate and iodine is directly proportional to the 
intensity of the incident light. 

6 
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X. BLEACHING OP DICYANIN. 

Initial strength of Dicyanin— My27140 
Filters 4 and 7 (x 5850-5450 A). 

Mean X = 5650 A. 

Zero correction=0'48 on the Density scale. 
Thickness of observation cell»0‘.885 cm. 
Temperature = 31°C. 


(i) Diameter of the aperture=3’55 cm. 


Time in minutes. 

Reading on the 
density scale. 

Corrected reading 
on the density 
scale. 

Extinction 

co-efficient. 


0 

1‘02 

0^.54 

14026 


22 

0*95 

■47 

1*2208 

0002740 

52 

0'88 

■40 

10389 

002507 

100 

*76 

•28 

0 7273 

002852 

130 

72 

*24 

■6234 

002709 

176 

■65 

1 *17 

■4416 

002847 




Mean = 

0002731 

1 

(ii) Diam 

eter of the 

aperture = 3 ’0 

9 cm. 

I 

0 

102 

0’54 

14026 

. . . 

30 

0'95 

■47 

1’2208 

0*002010 

85 

■84 

■36 

09351 

002071 

120 

■78 

■30 

■7792 

002127 

164 

•72 

■24 

■6234 

■002147 




Mean = 

0002089 
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(iii) Diameter of the aperture = 2’65 cm. 


0 

102 

0.54 

1 40261 


40 

0-94 

•46 

11948 

0001741 

100 

•84 

•36 

0*9351 

'00176 

125 

•80 

•32 

•8311 

001818 

155 

•76 

•28 

7273 

001840 




Mean = 

0’001790 


“ Ki ” in the dark = 0‘000902 
Therefore, the pure photochemical reaction in(i) = 0'001829 
„ „ „ „ „ (ii) = -001187 

n n n „ n (iii) = ’000888 

Results. 

1 II III 

If directly pro- If proportional to the 
portional to the square root of the 


intensity. 


intensity. 

Velocity (i) 0-001829 

Velocity (ii) “ -001187 

= 1-54 

1-32 

1*15 

Velocity (i) 0-001829 

= 2*06 

1’79 

1*34 

V elooity (iii) ~ 000888 

Velocity (ii)__ 0-001187 
Velocity (iii) '000888 

'=r34 

1-36 

1*17 

The rate of this change is 

directly 

proportional 


intensity of the incident light. 
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XL OXIDATION OF IODOFORM IN BENZENE 
AS SOLVENT. 

M/40 — Iodoform in Benzene. 

For estimating the iodine concentrations, 3 c. c. of the 
mixture was withdrawn at intervals and run into a 
large excess of cold water and removed to darkness where 
it was kept for 30 minutes before titration with standardised 
sodium thiosulphate — tlie same amount of dilute starch 
solution being used every time as indicator. 

No light filter was used. 

Temperature = 2 3°C. 

(i) Diameter of the aperture = I ‘6 cm. 


Time in minutes. 

Thio used per 

3 0 . c, solution. 

Ko (Zero-molecular). 

0* 

315 0 c. 


6 

375 

0100 

14 

46 

104 

25 

5 ’9 

110 


Mean = 

0105 

1 1 

(ii) Diameter of the aperture=r4 

cm. 

0 

3*2 

... 

7 

375 

0-0800 

18 

4'6 

•0800 

28 

5*5 

■0821 


Mean — 

00807 


* The Zero-time in the above experiments was noted some 
minutes after the light was turned on. 
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(iii) Diameter of the aperture TO cm. 


0 

3‘25 

... 

9 

36 

0 0390 

17 

39 

•0382 

27 

43 

•0390 


Mean = 

00387 


Results. 

II 


III 


If proportional direct If 

proportional to the 

to change of in- 

square root of the 

tensity. 


change in intensity. 

■Velocity (i) 0^105 . 

Velocity (ii) “ -0807“ 

1‘.304 

1*142 

Velocity (i) 0105 

Velocity (iii; - *03^7 

2^560 

1*600 

Velocity (ii) 0’0807 

Velocity (iii) —*0387 ~ 

1963 

1*401 

Thus, the velocities of this 

reaction 

change proportion- 


ally to the intensity of the incident light. 


XII. SODIUM FORMATE AND MERCURIC CHLORIDE IN 
PRESENCE OF SODIUM ACETATE. 

Sodium formate — 0'898 N ; Mercuric chloride — N/15 ; 

Sodium acetate — 0’2813 gm. in 20 c. c. 

The change in the concentration of mercuric chloride 
was determined by drawing out 3 c. c. of the reacting mixture 
at noted intervals, running it into an excess of potassium 
iodide solution of known strength and titrating back the 
remaining potassium-iodide with a standardised solution 
of mercuric chloride. 
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No light filter was used. 
Temperature = 20“C. 

(i) Diameter of the aperture=2’0 cm. 


Time in minutes. 

Gram-mol. of mercuric chloride 
per 3 c. c. of the 
solution. 

— X Ki 

23 ' 

0 1 

0-0001823 

. . . 

44 

•0001655 

0 00157 

102 

0001266 

00166 

180 

00009486 

*001568 


Mean= 

0'00167 

(ii) 

Diameter of the aperture = 1*2 

cm. 

0 1 

0 0001820 


50 

•0001618 

000104 

no 

•0001414 

•00104 

139 

•0001302 

•00106 


Mean = 

0-00104 

(iii) 

Diameter of the aperture = TO 

1 cm. 

0 

00001823 

... 

47 

0001678 

0'000866 

120 

•0001476 

•000864 

180 

•0001322 

*000876 


Mean=: 

0-000868 


“ K, in the dark=0'000662, 
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Therefore, the value of “ K,” in pure light in (i) =0'000908 

” .. n „ „ (ii)= •000378 

r „ „ „ (iii)= -000217 


Results, 

I II III 




If directly 
proportion- 
al to the 

If proportional 
to the square- 
root of in- 



intensity. 

tensity. 

Velocity 

Velocity 

(i) 0000908 

(ii) ~ -000378 - 

2*778 

1*67 

Velocity 

Velocity 

(i) 0-000908 , 

(iii) ~ -000217 - ^ 

400 

2*00 

Velocity 

Velocity 

(ii) 0-000378 

(iii) ~ -000217 ~ 

1-44 

1*20 


From the above, it is clear that the reaction is directly 
proportional to the intensity of the incident light. 


XIII. AMMONIUM OXALATE AND MERCURIC CHLORIDE 
IN PRESENCE OP EOSIN AS A SBNSITISER. 

Mercuric chloride — M/50 ; ammonium oxalate — M/5 ; 
Eosin — M/20500. 

No light filter was used. 

Temperature = 2r5°C. 

(i) Diameter of the aperture = 2 0 cm. 


in minutes. 

Gram-mol. of mercuric chloride per 

3 0. 0 

X 

)(M 

0 

0-00002405 


36 

-00001904 

0-00282 

74 

•00001501 

•02777 

97 

00001293 

•00273 


Mean= 

000279 
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(ii) Diameter of the aperture = V2 cm. 


Time in minutes. 

Gram-mol. of mercuric chloride per 
3 c.o. 

1 IT 

0 

000002405 

... 

U 

'00002099 

0 00174 

71 

'00001800 

00177 

115 

'00001501 

00178 


i Mean = 

1 

00017(5 


(iii) Diameter of the aperture = TO cm. 


0 

0 00002405 

... 

28 

00002173 

0-00157 

60 

‘00001955 

•00150 

128 

00001501 

•00161 


Mean = 

0'00156 


Results. 


I 


II III 


Velocity 

(i) 

0-00279 

Velocity 

(ii) - 

00176 

Velocity 

(i) 

0'00279 

Velocity 

(iii) 

•00156 

Velocity 

(ii) _ 

0-00176 

Velocity 

(iii) 

•00156 


If directly pro- If proportional 



portional to 

to the square- 


incident in- 

root of change 


tensity. 

of intensity. 

1-59 

2*78 

1-67 

1-80 

4'00 

2^00 

1-13 

1*44 

120 
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From the above, it is apparent that the rates of the 
reaction are proportional to the square roots of the ratios of 
the change of incident intensities. 


XIV. POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE AND OXALIC ACID 
IN PRESENCE OP MANGANOUS SULPHATE AND 
SULPHURIC ACID 

Potassium permanganate — N/444'4 ; Oxalic acid — N/32 ; 
Manganous sulphate — N/364’28 ; Sulphuric 
acid= N/2’7 


Filters 8 and 3 ( A 5000 — 4450 A). 
Mean A == 4725 A. 
Temperature*® 16°C. 

(i) Diameter of the aperture = 2*0 cm. 


Time in minutes. 

Sodium thiosulphate 
per 3 0 . 0 . of the 
reacting mixture. 

2*3 

0 

3’615 0 . 0 . 

••• 

1 

235 

0*188 

2*17 

145 

*183 

3 

1*0 

*186 

3 9 

075 

*183 


Mean = 

0183 
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(ii) Diameter of the aperture* 1 ‘2 cm. 


Time in minutes. 

Sodium thiosulphate 
per 3 0 . 0 . of the 
reacting mixture. 

^ XKi 

2*3 

0 

3*625 0 . c. 

••• 

1 

2*5 

0161 

2 2 

165 

156 

3*25 

105 

•166 

4*25 

0*75 

*161 


Mean 

0161 


(hi) Diameter of the aperture* I’O cm. 


0 

3*625 c. c. 

... 

1*17 

2-5 

0 147 

2*42 

1’65 

142 

3'83 

10 

146 

483 

075 

142 


Mean = 

0*144 


“ K ” in the dark at 16°C=0'0552 
Therefore, the value of “K” in pure light in (i) = 0‘130 



V 

11 

11 11 

(ii) = -106 


11 

11 

11 11 

(iii) = -0888 




Besults, 



X 


II 

lU 




If proportional 

If proportional to 




direct to the 

the square-root of 




intensity. 

the intensit 7 . 

*V*elooity 

-ii) _ 

0130 

1*23 278 

1-67 

Velocity 

(ii) “ 

'106 ~ 

Velocity 

Velocity 

(i) 

(iii) ~ 

0 130 
•0888“ 

1-46 4*00 

200 

Velocity (ii) 
Velocity (iii) ~ 

0106 

•0888"' 

119 m 

180 
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From the above table it is clear that though the velo- 
city of this reaction increases appreciably with the increase 
in the intensity of the incident light yet there is no simple 
relation between the two. 

XV. QUININE SULPHATE AND CHROMIC ACID IN 
PRESENCE OP SULPHURIC ACID. 

Quinine sulphate — M/75 in N/2 — H,SO« ; Chromic 
acid^ — M/80’88 ; Sulphuric acid — 1’32 N. 

No light filter was used. 

Temperature = 29'’C. 


(i) Diameter of the aperture 1' 6 cm. 


Time in minutes. 

NaaS^Og per 3 o. o. 
of the reacting 
mixture. 

A 

0 

6*15 c. c. 

... 

15 

5-25 

0*00458 

35 

4:‘2 

*00473 

58 

3’2 1 

1 

Mean = 

*00489 

0*00473 

(ii) Diameter of the aperture 

= 1*2 cm. 

0 

6 15 

... 

20 

575 

0*00146 

48 

5*2 

*00152 

70 

4*8 

Mean = 

*00154 

000151 
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(iii) Diameter of the apertures=rO cm. 


Time in minutes. 

Na^StOa per 3 o. o. 
of the reacting 
mixture. | 


0 

515 

• •• 

21 

5‘8 

0000867 

42 

5*65 

-000879 

85 

5'2 

•000858 


Mean = 

0000865 


'‘K” in the dark at 29 ‘’0 = 0-000265 


Therefore, the value of “ K ” in pure light in (i) •" 0‘00447 

It 11 11 11 11 11 11 11 (ii) ** 00125 

11 11 11 11 11 11 11 11 (iii) * 000600 

Besults. 

I II m 


If proportional to If 
the square of the 
incident inten- 
sity. 


Velocit y (i) 000447 

Velocity "(ii)-" ■00125“ 

Velocity (i) 0 00447 

Velocity (iii)“ "000600“ ^ 

Velocity (ii) _ Q 00125 
Velocity (iii) 000600“ ^ 


proportional 
directly to the 
intensity of the 
light. 


313 177 


6'55 256 


247 1-44 


It is apparent that the velocity of this reaction is pro- 
portional to the square of the intensity of the incident light 
within the limits of experimental error. 
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DISCUSSION. 

From the foregoing results it will be seen that the 
reactions investigated in this paper can be divided into the 
following three classes with regard to the influence of the 
intensity of the incident light on the velocity of the reac- 
tions : — 


Velocity of the reac- 
tions proportional 
to the square of 
the intensity 
of the inci- 
dent light. 

Velocity of the reac- 
tions proportional 
to the square root 
of the intensity 
of the inci- 
dent light. 

Velocity of the reac- 
tions proportional 
directly to the in- 
tensity of the 
incident light. 

(i) Sodium formate 

(i) Potassium oxalate 

(i) Chromic acid and 

and Iodine. 

and Iodine. 

oxalic acid. 

(ii) Rochelle salt and 

(ii) Ammonium oxa- 

(ii) Sodium citrate 

Bromine. 

late and Iodine. 

and Iodine. 

(iii) Quinine sulphate 

(iii) Sodium malate 

(iii) Oxidation of io- 

and Chromic 

and Iodine. 

doform in ben- 

acid. 

(iv) Ammonium oxa- 

zene medium. 


late and mercu- 

(iv) Sodium formate 


ric chloride in 

and mercuric 


presence of eosin. 

chloride. 


(v) Sodium nitrite and 

(v) Bleaching of Di- 


Iodine. 

oyanin. 


The reaction between potassium permanganate and 
oxalic acid is slightly influenced by the light — the velocity 
changing at a ratio which is even less than the square 
root of the intensity of the incident light. There is also 
some difficulty in assigning a definite position to the reac- 
tion between ferrous sulphate and iodine in the above 
table. 
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It is very difficult to find out a theoretical signifi- 
cance for all these groups of reactions. If the velocities of 
the reactions in the dark are not deducted from the 
respective total values obtained in the light, the majority 
of the reactions involving iodine as one of the reactants 
fall into the second group — ^that is, the reaction velocities 
are proportional to the square- root of the incident light. 

Now, in the cases of reactions where iodine is one 
of the reacting substances, we have observed that the 
reactions are semi-molecular with respect to iodine. It 
is very likely, therefore, that in all the reactions involv- 
ing iodine as the photo-active constituent, the chemical 
changes take place between atoms of iodine. If we assume 
that in such reactions the atomic iodine is the photo-active 
substance then, 

KiX[IJ = K, (ir 



where X is the intensity of the incident light and Kj and 
Kj are constants. 

This explains that the rate of disappearance of iodine 
follows as the square-root of the intensity of the incident 
illumination. 

It may be noted from the above table that the reac- 
tions placed in the second group — that is, the reactions whose 
velocity changes as the square-root of the intensity are 
very prominently photochemical in nature. Such markedly 
photochemical changes when once started by light are not 
so much affected by increasing the intensity of illumina- 
tion (as is evident by their velocities changing proportionally 
only as the square root of the intensity) as those reactions 
which are not so photosensitive. 

The reactions between sodium formate and iodine 
and sodium citrate and iodine though semi-molecular with 
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respect to iodine do not fall in the second category. The 
reason for this may be attributed to the fact that neither 
of these reactions is so much accelerated by light as any 
of the changes placed in the second group. It is difficult 
to assign, however, any definite reason for the fact that 
while both the changes are not very remarkably photo- 
chemical in nature, the former reaction is so very sensitive 
to the influence of intensity as to change proportionally 
with its second power whereas the latter, the reaction 
between sodium citrate and iodine, changes proportionally 
only as the first power of the intensity. 

From our present state of knowledge it is also difficult 
to explain why of all the other reactions investigated 
in this paper the reaction between quinine sulphate and 
chromic acid though very markedly photosensitive is so 
profoundly affected by the variations in the intensity of the 
light as to change as the square of the intensity. It may 
be noted, however, that though the reaction is unimole- 
cular with respect to chromic acid the reaction is quite com- 
plex and that the quinine sulphate solution also exhibits 
a marked absorption of light in the visible region. 

Similar difficulty is felt in explaining the peculiar 
behaviour of the reaction between potassium permanganate 
and oxalic acid in that the velocity of this change is very 
little affected by changing the intensity of the incident 
light. 

In those cases where the velocities are directly pro- 
portional to the intensity of the incident light it may be 
pointed out that when the molecules become activated by the 
absorption of radiation they decompose or react without 
any further alteration and the velocities of the reactions 
change proportionally to the intensity of the incident ra- 
diation. 

From the present series of experiments we have come 
to the conclusion that the reactions between mercusic 
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chloride and ammonium oxalate is proportional to the square 
root of the intensity of the incident radiation. An explana- 
tion for such behaviour can be offered as follows : — 

Dhar* has proved that the reaction between mercuric 
chloride and potassium oxalate is bi-molecular in the dark, 
though the chemical change may be represented by the 
following equation : 

2HgCl, + (NH,),C,0,=Hg,Gl.-t-2NH,Cl-l-200, 

In view of the above equation the reaction ought to be 
tri-molecular ; whereas, it is found to be bi-molecular accord- 
ing to the kinetic measurements. It is apparent, that in the 
change taking place thermally the mercuric chloride 
molecules react in the polymerised form Hg.Cl, without 
dissociation, whereas in the reaction taking place photo- 
chemically the Hg^Cl^ molecules break up into a pair of 
HgCl, molecules just as molecular iodine atomises into 
iodine atoms ; and hence, this reaction is proportional to 
the square root of the incident radiation. 

The bleaching of dicyanin and the oxidation of iodoform 
in benzene are directly proportional to the change in the 
intensity of the incident radiation. 

Hence, it appears that when the molecules of iodoform 
and Dicyanin become activated by the absorption of radia- 
tion they decompose and the velocities of the reactions 
change proportionally to the intensity of the incident radia- 
tion. On the other hand, in the reaction between mercuric 
chloride and sodium formate the velocity is directly propor- 
tional to the intensity of the incident radiation. 
It should be noted, however, that the reaction between 
ammonium oxalate and mercuric chloride is far more 
photosensitive than the reaction between mercuric chloride 
and sodium formate. Moreover, the velocity of the dark 
reaction between mercuric chloride and ammonium oxalate 


* Jopr. Chem. Soc., Ill , 707 (1917). 
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is practically negligible in comparison with the light reaction. 
Similarly, the dark reaction velocity in the case of sodium 
malate and iodine is negligibly small in comparison with 
the reaction in the light. But the reaction between sodium 
formate and iodine proceeds in the dark at a rate which 
is appreciable in comparison with the light reaction. 

It appears, therefore, that the reactions which are really 
photochemical in nature are likely to be proportional to the 
square root of the intensity of the incident radiation. 
It seems reasonable to expect that in such reactions the 
velocities of the chemical change should not be altered a 
great deal when the reactions have started once by the 
absorption of the minimum quantity of energy. Hence, these 
reactions should be proportional to powers less than unity 
of the incident light. 

A.8 regards the reaction between potassium oxalate 
and iodine it may be remarked that the effect of the intensity 
of light on this reaction was not studied by Dhar as is gen- 
erally assumed by some authors. It is only very recently 
that we took up this investigation and the results are quite 
in line with the conclusions arrived at by Berthoud and 
Bellenot' and recently by Briers, Chapman and Walters.* 
Proportionality between the intensity of light and the 
velocity has been found in the cases of the following re- 
actions : — 

Hydrolysis of the chloroplatinic acid,® the decomposi- 
tion of hydrogen peroxide,* the decompositions of potassium 
cobalti-oxalate® and potassium mangani-oxalate,® and for the 
initial stages of the photolysis of theuranyl formate solutions. '' 

• Helv. Chim. Acta, 7, 307 (1924). 

’ Jour. Ohem. Soo., 662 (1926). 

’ Ann. Physique (ix), 2 , 5, 226 (1914). 

* Tian. ibid, (ix), 5 , 248 (1916). 

' J. Vranek, Z. Blektroohem., 23 , 336 (1917). 

“ Ghosh and Kappana : Jour. Ind. Chem. Soo., 3 , 127 (1926). 

' E. C. Halt ; Z. Physikal (jhem., 92 , 513 (1918). 

B 
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In all these cases it is difficult to imagine the reactant 
molecules to be breaking up into simpler constituents as 
the result of the absorption of light. Hence it is expected 
that in all these changes the velocities of the reactions 
would be directly proportional to the intensity of the inci- 
dent radiation. 

In the reaction between chlorine and hydrogen there 
is considerable difference of opinion among different work- 
ers with regard to the influence of the incident radiation 
on the velocity of the chemical change. M. C. C. Chapman,* 
Marshall* and Kornfeld and Muller* have upheld that the 
reaction is directly proportional to the incident radiation. 
On the other hand Berthoud ' suggests that the reaction is 
proportional to the square root of the intensity. Baly and 
Barker, ’ however, support that the reaction is proportional 
to (I)s. It is very difficult to differentiate between these 
divergent results. If the reaction velocity be dependent 
on the square root of the intensity it can be assumed that 
the chlorine molecules are first dissociated into atoms. 

Now the heat of dissociation of chlorine molecule is 
55,000 calories corresponding to the wave-length 0’52 /*. 
It is well-known that the mixture of hydrogen and chlorine 
combines in sunlight and in that light the mean wave- 

O 

length in the visible region is about 5,000 A. It seems 
quite possible that even in the combination of chlorine 
and hydrogen atoms of chlorine take part and the reaction 
velocity is proportional to the square root of the intensity 
of light. 

In this connection it will be interesting to observe that 
Bodenstein and Liitkemeyer* have shown that the rate of 

' Jour. Chem, Soo., 125, 1521 (1924). 

* Jour. Pliys, Ohem., 29, 842 (1926). 

’ Unpublished data. 

■' Helv. Chim. Acta, 7, 324 (1924). 

* Jour. Chem. Soc., 653 (1921). 

' Z. Physikal Chem., 114, 208 (1924). 
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reaction between hydrogen and bromine is proportional to 
the square root of the light absorbed. 

It is difficult to assign any reason for the facts that 
the reaction between quinine sulphate and chromic acid, 
rochelle salt and bromine, and sodium formate and iodine 
proceeds at rates which are proportional to the squares of 
the intensity of the incident light. As far as we know no 
such case has been recorded before. The only reaction 
where the velocity is proportional to the intensity of radi- 
ation of a power greater than unity is the photo-combination 
of hydrogen and chlorine as investigated by Baly and 
Barker. ' Unfortunately, the theoretical significance of such 
behaviour is still uncertain. 


^ Loo. oit. 




OVES DERIVED FROM HIGHER DIBASIC 
FATTY ACIDS 

BY 

AMARBNDRA NATH DEY 

AMD 

SIKHIBHUSAN DUTT 

{Chemical lAiboratory, Allahabad University). 

According to the well known Strain theory of Baeyer 
cyclic compounds containing five and six members in the 
ring should be the most stable, while the stability will 
gradually decrease as this limit is exceeded in either 
directions. With all the data that are at present avail- 
able regarding the stability of the ring systems, it can be 
conclusively proved that though the three and four mem- 
bered rings are quite capable of existence nevertheless they 
are very unstable and the rupture of such ring systems is 
quite an easy affair. But the same cannot be said with 
regard to cyclic compounds containing more than six 
members. For instance adipic anhydride which contains 
a seven membered ring has been proved to be a definite 
identity while the case of diphenic anhydride and suberone, 
also containing seven membered ring are particularly well 
known. By condensing diphenic anhydride with aromatic 
amino-, and hydroxy- compounds (Dutt, J., 1923, 123 , 
222) a series of dyestuffs belonging to the pyronine group 
is obtained, the colours of which were so light, that there 
is no doubt about the fact that in these compounds the 
seven membered ring assumes a character of great stabi- 
lity. 

About an eight membered ring, there is at present 
hardly any definite compound known containing such a 

61 
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ring system, though from time to time various authors in 
their pubMcations have assumed the existence of such ring 
formation. The most notable example in this connection 
is that Borsche who is quite emphatic in his assertion that 
the ketone which he prepared from azelaic acid is really 
cyclo-octanone. Apart from that examples of cyclic com- 
pounds containing more than eight members are very little 
known. 

All these data, somewhat scarce and conflicting though 
they are, yet they clearly show that cyclic compounds 
containing more than six members are quite capable of 
formation and existence. If a string of several carbon 
atoms are arranged in space linked with one another by 
single linkage with due conformation to their proper 
valency directions, then it will be clearly seen that instead 
of a straight line the carbon atoms get arranged in a spiral, 
with a tendency towards the formation of a complete cycle 
after every fifth carbon atom. Considered in that light 
it will be clearly seen that a five membered ring will be the 
most stable of all when the two ends of a spiral just com- 
plete a circle and the stability will gradually decrease 
until it reaches a minimum with the seventh member, when 
the two ends of the spiral are diametrically opposite to 
one another. After that the stability will again begin to 
increase with the eighth and ninth member since the ends 
of the spiral are tending to complete their second cycle, 
and reach a culmination with the tenth member, when the 
ends are again near to each other. 

In order to prove the truth of such a hypothesis the 
following five acids, viz., adipic, pimelic, suberic, azelaic 
and sebacic acids have been condensed with resorcinol and 
metadiethyl amidophenol with the formation of fluorescein 
and rhodamine like compounds. The intensity of their 
colour in solution is inversely proportional to the stability 
of the ring systems constituting their anhydrides as can be 
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easily seen from the following configuration representing 
their general formula 


o 





R 




00 


>0 


where R=OH or N and x may be anything from 

4 to 8. Such a compound on solution in alkali or acid 
will undergo fission of the lactone ring with the formation 
of a quinonoid structure and consequent development of 
colour (Dutt, and Thorpe, J., 1924, 125, 2524, Dutt, J., 
1926, 129, 1132). Thus;— 
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■CpJ' 

(OH,h <00^® 
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r 
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{OH,)r <OOOH 


where H, = : O or ; N (0 JI,), 

Therefore it will be clearly seen that the greater the 
stability of lactone ring the less will be the colour develop- 
ment and vice versa. Actual data that have been obtained 
with regard to the intensity of colour of this series of com- 
pounds, show that they are in perfect accordance with the 
above supposition. The greatest development of colour 
is seen in the case of compounds derived from adipic acid 
while the least is seen in the cases of azelaic and sebacic 
acids. 

Almost all these compounds in general properties, 
colour and fluorescence resemble the corresponding deriva- 
tives of succinic acid. 
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EXPERIMENTAL. 


Resorcinoladipieit. 

Adipic acid was prepared from cyclohexanone. 50 c.c. 
of concentrated nitric acid was heated on a water-bath in 
a one-litre flask fitted with a dropping funnel and a reflux 
condenser. About 25 c.c. of cyclohexanone were run in 
as fast as possible up to the capacity of the condenser. 
When the action was over, the contents of the flask were 
poured into an open vessel to cool. It was next filtered 
and washed with a little water ajid dried. (Yield 17 
gms.) 

55 gms. (1 Mol.) of adipic acid, 84 gms. (2 Mols.) 
of resorcinol, and 2 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid 
were heated together at 170 — 180° for 3-4 hours. The con- 
densed product was repeatedly washed with hot water to 
remove uncondensed resorcinol and the acid. It was next 
dissolved in ammonia solution and reprecipitated by 
dilute hydrochloric acid. Finally it was crystallised from 
acetic acid. Dark brown crystals which do not melt 
at 286°. It dissolves in alkalis to give unlike succinic acid 
a deep red solution. This point is being studied further. 
The solution in caustic soda or caustic potash decomposes 
very rapidly, while that in ammonia is fairly stable. 

(Found C = 68'74, H=4‘7 ; Ci, Hib 0, requires C = 69'2, H = 5‘l) 

4:4' Tetraethyl diamine — 2:2' oxidophenyladipien. 

0 

(C,H,),N N(0bH,), 

Adipic acid (2-9 gms.) and metadiethyl 
amido phenol were heated together with a few drops of 
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concentrated sulphuric acid at 120° — 130° for about 20 
hours, when the melt assumed a dark colour and gave a 
deep pink coloration with hydrochloric acid. The 
product was washed with water and then dissolved in 
dilute hydrochloric acid and precipitated by a cold dilute 
solution of sodium carbonate. The pink coloured powder 
was next crystallised from an alcoholic solution. Dark 
crystals sinter at 138°C. 


Found N = 6‘2 C,« N, 0, requires N=6'6 

Resorcitiolsubercin. o c< >oo 

17 gms. of suberic acid and 22 gms. of 
resorcinol together with 0 5 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid were heated to 170° and kept at that temperature 
for about 4 hours, till the melt hardened into a dark 
coloured solid. The product was washed and dissolved in 
caustic alkali and precipitated by dilute hydrochloric. It 
was finally crystallised from a five per cent, solution of 
hydrochloric acid into flat, glistening yellow small 
crystals. For combustion the crystals were redissolved in 
ammonia solution and reprecipitated by acetic acid. The 
substance dissolves in alkalis giving deep yellow solution 
with a green fluorescence. M.P. 140°C. 


Found 0 = 70 0%. H= 58% 

C,o H 20 O, requires C= 70'5 % and H= .5'9 % 

4:4' Tetraethyl diamine — 2:2' oxidophenyladipien. 

o 


(O.H,)N 


N 


(CHJ, <co>0 

Suberic acid (17 gms.) and metadiethylamido- 
phenol and a few drops of concentrated sulphuric acid were 
heated at 120° — 130° for about 18 hours, when the melt 


9 
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assumed a dark colour and gave deep pink coloration with 
dilute hydrochloric acid. The product was repeatedly 
washed with water and finally dissolved in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, whence it was precipitated by a cold solution 
of sodium carbonate. It could not be crystallised. 
M.P. 147°C. 

Fonin! N — 6'1 % and C 2 < H , ,, O, N« requires N=: 6*2% 

Resorcinolazelain. o< ’>co 

1-9 gms. of azelaic acid, 22 gms. of 
resorcinol and 0 5 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid were 
heated to 170° — 180° and kept at that temperature for 
about 6 hours. The melt was next washed free of the un- 
condensed products and dissolved in caustic soda. The 
alkaline solution on being acidified with hydrochloric acid 
threw down a brown precipitate, which crystallised from 
glacial acetic acid into chocolate brown crystals melting 
at 172°C. 

Pound 0= 70'8, H = t)'0 ; C 21 H 22 O., requires 
0= 7V2, H=6 04. 

4:4' Tetraethyl diamine — 2:2' oxidophenyladipien. 

o 

(C 2 HO 2 N N (02H,)2 

(C2II,), < ^ 

1'9 gms. of azelaic acid was mixed with 
3-3 gms. of meta-diethyl amido phenol and the mixture 
slowly heated to 130° and kept at that temperature for 
about 36 hours, care being taken that the temperature 
never exceeds that temperature otherwise other products 
of condensation result. The melt was afterwards dis- 
solved in dilute hydrochloric acid and precipitated by 
sodium carbonate solution. The dye obtained could not 
be properly crystallised. It is chocolate red powder dis- 
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solving in dilute hydrochloric acid with a pink colour. 
M.P. 126°C. 

Found N = 6 0 

Theoretical N = 6’03 

Resorcinolsebaccin. o (oh)^ ^ ^ 

22 gms. of sebacic acid, 2-2 gms. of resorcinol 
and 05 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid were heated 
together for about two hours at 180°. The melt on 
solidification was powdered, washed free from the excess 
of uncondensed sebacic acid and resorcin and then dis- 
solved in caustic soda. It was filtered and precipitated by 
a dilute solution of hydrochloric acid. The precipitate 
obtained as such is an oxonium compound of resorcinolse- 
bacein (as in all analogous compounds mentioned in 
this paper). Consequently for combustion the substance was 
dissolved in ammonia solution and reprecipitated by 
acetic acid. The substance could not be crystallised. It 
dissolves in caustic soda solution with a brown solution 
which becomes yellow on dilution and at the same time a 
green fluorescence. Sinters at 166°C. 


C=71'22, H= (l l 
C=7r74, IT- CT) 


4:4' Tetraethyl diamino — 2:2' oxidophenyiadipien. 

o 


(C.H,)., N 



N (C,H.). 


(CHJ, < CO ^ 


21 gms. of sebacic acid was heated with 
3-3 gms. of meta-diethylaminophenol. The melt washed 
with water and dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid and 
the dye precipitated by a dilute solution of sodium 
carbonate. M.P. 142°C. 

Pound N = 5'2 O 30 HisN,0,, requires N = 5'6 




THE CONSTITUTION OF INDIAN KAMALA 
PART HA 


BY 

SIKHIBHUSHAN DUTT and DHANRAJ PURI GOSWAMI 

In a previous paper by one of the present authors (J., 
1925, 127 ^ 2044)^ rottlerin — the colouring matter of Indian 
Kaniala, or Rori as it is commonly called in the United 
Provinces, was isolated and its constitution investigated to a 
considerable extent by studying the degradation products of 
the substance and its derivatives under the influence of various 
chemical reagents. From the results of that investigation it 
was concluded that rottlerin must have the molecular formula 
CS 3 H 30 O 9 , and that it must contain four benzene nuclei, of 
which ( 1 ) two must be phloroglucinol residues, ( 2 ) one must 
be in the residue CcHs.CH: ClI. C. and (3) one must be a 
benzene nucleus containing at least three side-chains. The 
present investigation was therefore undertaken to elucidate 
further the constitution of the substance. 

The method of attack at the problem, undertaken in the 
present investigation, was by nitration and bromination of 
acetyl-, and methoxy-rottlerin, and subsequent degradation 
of the nitro-, and bromo-, acetyl-, and methoxy-rottlerin thus 
formed, by oxidation with neutral potassium permanganate. 
In almost every case a 2 , 4-disubstituted benzoic acid was 
isolated together with some. 3, 6 -disubstituted phthalic and 
2, b-disubstituted tere-phthalic acids. The identification of 
the latter acids was a matter of considerable difficulty, but 
was finally overcome by heating with sodalime, when para- 
disubstituted benzenes were obtained. Thus hepta-acetyl- 
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rottlerin on nitration with fuming nitric acid gave a hexa- 
nitro compound, which by oxidation with neutral potassium 
permanganate gave 2, 4-dinitro-benzoic acid together with 
3, 6-dinitro-phthalic acid and 2, 5-dinitro-terephthalic acid. 
The identification of the latter acids was carried out by heat- 
ing with sodalime when p-dinitro-benzene was obtained in 
each case. Hepta-acetyi-rottlerin on bromination with 
excess of bromine in acetic acid solution under pressure gave 
a hexa-broiiio-hepta-acetyl-rottlerin, which on oxidation with 
permanganate gave 2, 4-dibromo-benzoic acid and a mixture 
of phthalic and terephthalic acids. Hexa-methoxy-rottlerin 
on nitration witli fuming nitric acid gave a hexanitro com- 
pound which on similar oxidation with permanganate gave a 
mixture of 2, 4-dinitro-benzoic acid, 3, 6-dinitrophthalic and 
2, 5-dinitro-terephthalic acids. In none of the above cases 
of degradation however could any derivative of phloroglucinol 
be isolated. 

From the experimental results of this paper and those 
of the previous communication, it seems fairly conclusive that 
rottlerin has probably either of the following constitutions: — 


51 « G 5 



CHOH'CHiCH.C H(»»i 

« I 6 5 

CO / \co. 

CHj \ y CH « 

chM* 


OH OH OH 


OH 


1 2 

The positions indicated by asterisks are probably the 
positions taken up by nitro groups in nitro-acetyl and nitro- 
methoxy-rottlerin. The structures of rottlerin suggested 
above are of course provisional subject to further investigation 
and revision. 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

Hexanitro-heptaacetyl-rottlerin — 

C33H..O. (NO.). (C.H3O). 

Ten grams of lieptaacetyl-rottlorin were gradually added 
to 50 c.c. of fuming nitric acid (S. O. 1 . 52 ) in the cold. The 
acetyl-derivative very rapidly dissolved in the acid, and when 
the addition was complete, the solution was warmed on the 
water l)ath for about half an hour. On pouring into water 
the hexa-nitro compound separated in yellow flocks which 
were filtered off, washed with water and finally crystallised 
from dilute alcohol. 

It is a yellow crystalline substance which is fairly soluble 
in most of the organic solvents but insoluble in water. On 
heating it does not melt^ but gradually darkens in colour 
and finally decomposes wdth evolution of gas. When suddenly 
heated to a high temperature it decomposes with a mild 
explosion. (Found: N== 7 . 1 ; CssHitOj (NO.). (0.1150)7 
requires N = 7 . 4 :%) 

Hexanitro-rottlerin — C 33H.4O9 (NO.).. 

Five grams of the above nitro-acetyl derivative were 
heated on the water bath with 200 c.c. of a 3 solution of 
sodium hydroxide for about an hour, when the compound 
completely dissolved and the solution was of a dark red 
colour. On acidifying with dilute hydrochloric acid the 
hexa-nitro compound was precipitated in orange flocks which 
were collected and crystallised from dilute acetic acid in fine 
orange needles. 

The substance is fairly soluble in most of the organic 
solvents and to a slight extent in water, yielding intense 
yellow-coloured solutions. On heating it does not melt, but 
at about 200° it gives off gas with explosive violence. When 
suddenly heated to a high temperature it explodes violently. 
(Found: N = 9 . 5 ; C33H.4O9 (NO.), requires N = 10 . 0 %) 
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Oxidation of Hexanitro-heptaacetyl-rottlerin with 
potassium permanganate. 

The oxidation was carried out as in the case of hepta- 
acetyl-rottlerin (Dutt, J., 1925, loc. cit ) by potassium per- 
manganate in neutral solution. When the reaction was 
complete, the brown crystalline residue obtained after removal 
of the oxides of manganese, etc., by sulphur dioxide was filtered 
off and the mother liquor also extracted several times with 
ether. The ether was distilled off and the residue added to 
the previous residue and the whole crystallised from dilute 
alcohol. A colourless crystalline acid was obtained melting 
at 179°, which was definitely identified to be 2, 4-dinitro- 
benzoic acid. 

The alcoholic mother liquor on evaporation to dryness 
gave a colourless crystalline residue which on repeated 
fractional crystallisation from water, was resolved into two 
acids melting at 200° and 278° respectively with decomposi- 
tion. The former was identified to be 3, 6-dinitro-phthalic acid 
while the latter was found to be 2, 5-dinitro-terephthalic acid. 
Each of these two substances on dry distillation with sodalime 
gave p-dinitro-benzenc, M. P. 172°. 


Hexabromo-heptaacetyl-rottlerin — 

C33H,TOpBr. (C^HsO), 

Ten grams of heptaacetyl-rottlerin, 25 grams of bromine 
and 20 c. c. of glacial acetic acid were heated in a sealed tube 
under pressure at 170° for about six hours. The product was 
isolated in the form of a brown amorphous powder. It could 
not be crystallised from any solvent since it is practically 
insoluble in everything. It does not melt on heating but 
undergoes decomposition above 300°. (Pound: Br = 35.2; 
(C^HsO)^ requires Br=» 35.9^) 
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Hexabromo-rottlerin— OasHi^O.Brc. 

Five grams of the above brom-acetyl compound was 
deacetylated by heating with 150 c. c. of concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid under reflux: for about six hours. The hexa- 
bromo-rottlerin was isolated as a dark-brown powder, which 
could not be crystallised since it is practically insoluble in 
all the organic solvents. It does not melt on heating. 
(Found : Br=45.0 ; C 33 Hi 409 Br« requires Br==45.9^) 

Oxidation or Hexabromo-heptaacetyl-rottlerin with 
potassium permanganate. 

The oxidation was carried out as in the previous in- 
stances and from the reaction product, 2^4-dibromo-benzoic 
acid, phthalic acid and terephthalic acid were isolated and 
identified. 

Hexanitro-hexamethoxy-rottlerin 

C33H.3O9 (OCfl 3 ). 

Methoxy-rottlerin was nitrated by fuming nitric acid 
in the same manner as acetyl-rottlerin with formation of a 
hexa-nitro compound. It crystallises from acetic acid in 
orange-brown glistening needles which decompose on heat- 
ing. The substance is moderately soluble in most of the 
organic solvents. (Found: N = 8.6; CssHiaOa (OCHs)# 
(NOi)^ requires N = 8,2^) 

Oxidation of Hexanitro-hexamethoxy-rottlerin with 
potassium permanganate. 

The oxidation was carried out as in the previous in- 
stances and from the product of the reaction three sub- 
stances, namely, 2, 4-dinitro-benzoic acid, 3, 6-dinitro- 
phthalic acid and 2, 5-dinitro-terophthalic acid were definite- 
ly isolated and identified. No phloroglucinol derivative 
could be detected. 

Further work in this direction is in progress. 

10 




ALUMINIUM POWDER AS A SYNTHETIC 
REAGENT 


BY 

AMARESH CHANDRA RAY and SIKHIBHUSHAN DUTT 

Since the middle of the 19th century, various metals 
have been used in the different processes of organic synthesis, 
but the metal aluminium has not received as wide applica- 
tions although its salts, particularly the anhydrous chloride 
and to a certain extent the amalgam have been used in the 
well-known Friedel-Oraft’s synthesis. Perhaps the first 
important attempts to treat metallic aluminium with organic 
substances were those of G-ladstone and Tribe (/. Cheni, Soc.^ 
1876, 29 , 158 ; 1881, 39 , 1) who prepared aluminium 
alcoholates by the action of alcohols on the metal. 
Their work was subsequently extended and criticised by 
Saligman and Williams (J, Chern, Soc.^ 1918, 113 , 159), 
who prepared the aluminium salts of fatty acids, alcohols 
and phenols by the action of. purified aluminium powder 
on the corresponding dry substances at their respective 
boiling points. They also showed that the reactions are 
entirely inhibited by traces of moisture even when once 
started, and this phenomenon has been explained by them 
as due to the formation of a superficial layer of oxide. 

In 1895, an attempt was made by Radziewanoski 
{Ber.^ 1895, 28 , 1139) to use aluminium powder mixed with 
mercuric chloride as a condensing agent in the ordinary 
Priedel-Craft's reaction, but it was a failure. Later on he 
found (Ber.^ 1904, 37 , 1560) that aluminium powder in 

benzene or xylene solutionjformedi compounds with mercuric 
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chloride of the type C«H*. AICI3. HgCl, which gave suc- 
cessful results in several condensations of the type of Priedel- 
Craft’s reaction. Subsequently this work has been extended 
by Ray (/. Chem. Sor.^ 1920, 117 , 1335). 

The above represents practically the whole of the 
literature on the reactions of aluminium powder, from which 
it can be easily seen that aluminium powder has hardly 
been used in the condensations apparently due to its inacti- 
vity, and in those few scattered examples in which use has 
been made of the metal, it has been either amalgamated 
with mercury or mixed with such substances as mercuric 
chloride or hydrogen clilorile. Th( 3 refore the present 
investigation was unlertiken with a view to make an ex- 
haustive study of the metal in many of the typical reactions 
of organic chemistry. 

It was found that ordinary aluminium powder is very 
inactive. Washing with caustic soda and acid, refluxing for 
several hours with ether, alcohol or benzene did not make 
much improvement. The problem was becoming almost 
hopeless, when incidentally it was found that aluminium 
powder becomes highly reactive when heated in a current 
of pure dry hydrogen at about 500^ for a short time. This 
peculiar phenomenon was at first thought to be due to the 
formation of a metallic hydride, but since on quantitative 
analysis the metal thus activated is found to contain no 
hydrogen, it is supposed that the activation is due to the 
reduction of the film of sub-oxide with which the surface of 
ordinary metallic aluminium is always covered. The ex- 
istence of such a sub-oxide has not been recorded in inorganic 
literature, the only oxide on record being AI 2 O 5 . But as 
it is well known that the latter oxide cannot be reduced by 
hydrogen, so the presence of a sub-oxide is fairly tentative 
as in the case of lead. Aluminium thus activated has been 
found to react vigorously with oxygenated and halogenated 
compounds in accordance with the well-known and typical 
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reactions of Ullmann, Friedel and Craft, Wurtz, Reformataki 
and others. Aluminium under such conditions also acts as 
a strong pyrogenetic and neutral reducing agent. 

Thus it is seen that aluminium powder when properly 
activated by heating in a current of pure dry hydrogen 
behaves almost exactly like copper, silver, mercury or zinc 
in most of the typical organic reactions. The only notable 
exception with regard to the behaviour of aluminium is that 
it does not form an organo-metallic derivative like mag- 
nesium in (xrignard’s reaction under the same circumstances. 
Otherwise aluminium powder is a very reactive material 
with which a large number of organic syntheses can be 
achieved. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Dry Distillation with Aluminium Powder. 

In these series of experiments, fine commercial alumini- 
um powder was refluxed with absolute alcohol for several 
hours and then very thoroughly washed with ether. The 
metallic powder thus purified was then carefully dried 
at 110°, and stored in stoppered bottles until required for 
use. For the purpose of dry distillation a liard glass 
tube about 30 inches in length was bent at about 8 
inches from one end, so as to form a delivery tube to 
which a distilling flask was attached as a receiver. This 
latter was carefully cooled by cold water, ice or freezing 
mixtures according to the nature of the compound undergo- 
ing distillation. The longer portion of the tube was packed 
to about three-quarters of its length with broken pumice 
which had been previously coated with the prepared alumi- 
nium dust. The rest of the tube at the other end was filled 
with the substance intimately mixed with three times its 
weight of the same aluminium powder. A slow stream of 
pure and carefully dried hydrogen or carbon dioxide was 
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then passed through the tube while the latter was heated 
in a combustion furnace, taking care to heat the substance 
last of all. In this way many substances were distilled and 
all the various products isolated and identified. The results 
are summarised in tabular form. 

Dey Distillation with Aluminium Powdee in a 

CuEBENT OF DkY HyDBOGEN OE CaBBON DiOXIDE. 


Substance. 

Temperature 
of distilla- 
tion. 

Main product of 
reaction and per- 
centage of yield 
(in brackets). 

Bye-products. 

Phenol 

470° 

Benzene 

( 21 ) 

Diphenyl. 

Catechol 

600'-640* 

Benzene 

(16) 

Phenol, diphenyl. 

Resorcinol 



(19) 

11 1l / 

Quinol 



( 12 ) 

11 11 

Pyrogallol 


- 

( 12 ) 

Catechol, phenol, di- 
phenyl. 

Phlorogluoinol 

11 

” 

(13) 

Resorcinol, phenol, di- 
phenyl. 

j?-Nitrophenol 

11 

Aniline 

(23) 

Benzene, ammonia, p~ 
aminophenol. 

m-Nitrophenol 

11 

11 

(20) 

Benzene, ammonia, m- 
aminophenol. 

p-Nitrosophenol 

11 

11 

( 21 ) 

Benzene, ammonia, p- 
aminophenol. 

m-Nitranilin© 

11 


(16) 

Benzene, ammonia, m- 
phenylene diamine. 

p-Kitrotoluen© 

11 

Toluene 

(26) 

Ammonia, p-toluidiue. 

p-Nitrobenzoic acid „ 

Aniline 

(13) 

Benzene, ammoniA, car- 
bon dioxide. 

Salicylic acid 

” 

Benzene (16) 

Phenol, diphenyl, carbon- 
dioxide. 

Benzoic acid 

11 


(16) 

Diphenyl carbon dioxide. 

Benzaldehyde 


Toluene 

(39) 

Nil 

Phthalic anhydride Dull red heat 

Phthalide (88) 

Nil 
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Substance. 

Temper- 
ature of 
distillation. 

Main product of 
reaction and 
percentage of yield 
(in brackets). 

Bye-products. 

Quinone 

Dull red heat 

Benzene (13) 

Phenol, diphenyl. 

Sucoinimide 


Pyrrol (17) 

mi 

Benzophenone 


Diphenylmethane 

(48) 

Nil 

/3-Naphthol 


Naphthalene (35) 

Nil 

/3-Naphthaquinoiie 


„ (21) 

/S-Naphthol 

Anthraquinone 


Anthracene (30) 

Nil 

Phenanthraquinone 


Phenanthrene (36) 

Nil 

Alizarine 


Anthracene (37) 

Nil 

Isatin 

11 

Indol (20) 

Aniline 

Indigo 

11 

„ (12) 

yi 


Ullmann’s Reaction with Aluminium Powdee. 

(а) Diphenyl from lodobenzene . — In this and all other 
subsequent experiments described in this paper the alumi- 
nium powder immediately before use was beated in a stream 
of pure, dry hydrogen for about half an hour. 

lodobenzene {10 g.) and aluminium powder (5 g.) were 
heated under reflux at 250° for about three hours. A 
vigorous reaction took place and some iodine was deposited 
in the neck of the flask. The viscous reaction product was 
extracted with ether, filtered from the unchanged aluminium 
powder, decolorised with sodium thiosulphate, and allowed to 
evaporate, when colourless crystals, in. p. 70° were obtained. 
These were identified to be those of diphenyl (yield 0’43 g.). 

(б) Dibenzyl from Benzyl Chloride . — A mixture of 
benzyl chloride (10 g.) and aluminium powder (5 g.) was 
heated under reflux at 200* for about an hour, A vigorous 
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reaction took place and the mass became yellow. On 
extraction with ether, filtration and slow evaporation a 
yellow crystalline solid was obtained which melted at 51°, 
and was identified to be dibenzyl (yield 4‘2 g.). 

{c) Adipic Acid from Q-Iodopropionic Acid. — a-Iodopro- 
pionic acid (6 g.) was intimately mixed with aluminium 
powder (2*2 g.) and the mixture first heated at 1 1 0° — 120° 
for one hour and then at 180^ — 200° for three hours. The 
product was cooled and extracted with boiling water. On 
cooling the extract, large shining colourless crystals separ- 
ated out. These were filtered off and rccrystallised from 
boiling water, when the substance melted at 148°, and was 
identified to be adipic acid (yield 1*4 gm.). 

(d) Diphenylamine fro7n Aniline and Chlorobenzene . — 
Chlorobenzene (10 g.), aniline (9 g.) and aluminium dust 
(5 g.) were heated at 180° — 200° for about three hours. 
The cold reaction product was then extracted with ether, the 
ethereal extract filtered from unchanged aluminium powder 
and allowed to evaporate when a solid crystalline substance 
was obtained. This on recrystallisation from alcohol melted 
at 52°, and was identified to be diphenylamine (yield 3*5 g.). 

(e) Diphenylether from' Phenol and Bro^nobenzene. — A 
mixture of phenol (9 g.), bromobenzene (17 g.), aluminium 
powder (6 g.) and anhydrous potassium carbonate (0*5 g.) 
was heated at 1 80° — 200° for about four hours. The reac- 
tion product was then distilled in steam, when an oily liquid 
with a fine flowery smell came over in the distillate. It 
was extracted with ether, the ethereal extract thoroughly 
washed with dilute sodium hydroxide and water, dehy- 
drated with calcium chloride and the ether evaporated when 
a pale yellow liquid was obtained boiling at 252° which 
was identified to be diphenyl ether (yield 15 g.). 

it) Hexachloroethane from Carbon Tetrachloride. — Car- 
bon tetrachloride (15 g.) was heated on the water-bath 
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under reflux with aluminium powder (7 g.) for about half an 
hour. A vigorous reaction took place and dense white 
fumes evolved which condensed in the neck of the 
flask to a colourless crystalline solid. The reaction pro- 
duct was isolated by extraction with ether and purified by 
recrystallisation from benzene when it was obtained in 
large colourless crystals with a camphor-like smell and 
melting at 185°. It was identified to be hexachloroethane 
(yield 9*3 g.). 

Friedel-Craft’s Reaction with Aluminium Powder. 

(а) Acetophenone from Acetylchloride and Benzene, — A 
mixture of carefully dried acetylchloride (10 g.) and benzene 
(15 g.) was treated with aluminium powder (6 g.) and the 
whole heated on the water-bath under reflux for about three 
hours. Torrents of hydrogen chloride were evolved and 
the mixture set to a dark viscous mass. The product was 
then carefully treated with ice-cold dilute hydrochloric acid 
when the dark aluminium compound dissolved and a pale 
yellow oil having the characteristic odour of acetophe- 
none separated out. It was extracted with benzene, dried 
with calcium chloride and fractionated when a colourless 
oil boiling at 202"^ was obtained. This was identified to be 
acetophenone (yield 9*5 gm.). 

(б) Diphenyl Methane from Benzyl Chloride and Benzene , — 
A mixture of benzyl chloride and benzene was treated with 
aluminium powder as in the above instance and the product 
similarly isolated. It was a colourless oil boiling at 174°— 
176° and with a pronounced orange-like smell. It was 
identified to be diphenylmethane (yield about 38 %)* 

(c) Triphenylmethane from Chloroform and Benzene,^ 
A mixture of pure dry chloroform (30 c.c.) and benzene 
(100 c.c.) was treated with aluminium powder (5 g.) and the 
whole heated on the water-bath for about one hour. A 
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vigorous reaction took place and a copious stream of hydro- 
gen chloride was evolved. After the reaction was over the 
dark-brown aluminium compound was decomposed with 
ice-cold dilute hydrochloric acid and the upper benzene 
layer separated. This was dried and then distilled, at first 
on the water-bath at ordinary pressure to remove the excess 
of benzene, and then over a free flame under reduced 
pressure (8 mm.). Three fractions were obtained, namely : 

(1) A pale yellow oil — 3*7 gm. (identified as diphenyl 
methane). 

(2) A colourless crystalline solid — 8’6 gm. (identified 
to be triphenylmethane). 

(3) A dark-coloured residue — 2'7 gm. (which could 
not be identified). 

(d) Triphenyl Methane from Carbon Tetrachloride and 
Benzene. — A mixture of carbon tetrachloride (30 g.), benzene 
(100 g.) and aluminium powder (7 g.) was gently heated on 
the water-bath under reflux, when a vigorous reaction took 
place and torrents of hydrochloric acid gas were evolved. 
In about ten minutes reaction was over and the whole mass 
became dark-brown in colour. The product was cooled, 
decomposed with ice-cold dilute hydrochloric acid, and from 
the benzene layer thus separated, diphenylmethane (yield 
3'7 g.) and triphenyl methane (yield ir2 g.) were isolated 
and identified. 

(e) Benzophenone from Benzoyl Chloride and Benzene. 
— A mixture of benzoylchloride (15 g.) and benzene (50 g.) 
was treated with aluminium powder (5 g.) and the mixture 
heated on the sand-bath under reflux, till the evolution of 
hydrogen chloride had ceased (about 4 hours). The mixture 
was then treated with ice-cold dilute hydrochloric acid and 
the benzene layer separated as usual. This was washed with 
dilute sodium hydroxide and water, dried and fractionally 
distilled at ordinary pressure, when an almost colourless oil 
boiling at 300° — 310° was obtained. This solidified in the 
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receiver and on recrystallisation from dilute alcohol melted 
at 46°, and was identified to be benzophenone (yield 3‘2 gm.). 

ReformatsM’s Reaction with Ahtminitim Potvder. — A 
mixture of acetophenone (12 g.),bromacetic ester (17 g.), alu- 
minium powder (5 g.), anddry benzene (100 c.c.) was gently 
warmed on the water-bath until a vigorous reaction took 
place. The latter was allowed to subside and then the 
mixture gently boiled on the sand-bath for about two hours. 
After cooling, ice-cold dilute hydrochloric acid was added 
to decompose the dark-coloured aluminium compound, the 
benzene layer separated, washed Avith dilute sodium hy- 
droxide and water, dried and then fractionally distilled under 
highly reduced pressure. A colourless liquid boiling at 
120°/4 mm. was obtained which was identified to be e-phenyl- 
methyl-hydroxy-propionic ester (yield 6'2 g.). 

Neutral Reduction with Aluminium Powder. 

(a) Phenyl-hydi'oxylamine and Aniline from Nitro- 
benzene. — A mixture of nitro-benzene (20 g.), ammonium 
chloride (6 g.), distilled water (250 c.c.) and aluminium pow- 
der (16 g.) was vigorously agitated while being cooled in 
a freezing mixture. A vigorous reaction took place and in 
about an hour the smell of nitrobenzene had completely dis- 
appeared. The solution was filtered at the pump, the residue 
washed with about 100 c.c. of ice-cold Avater, and the com- 
bined filtrate and washings saturated with salt and left 
standing in the freezing mixture, when the liquid became 
almost semi-solid with deposit of fine colourless crystals. 
These were identified to be those of phenyl-hydroxylamine 
(yield almost quantitative). 

The reaction was repeated at the ordinary temperature, 
and after allowing the reaction mixture to stand for about 
12 hours, only aniline (yield 9'2 g.) could be isolated. 
There was no trace of phenyl-hydroxylamine. The solution 
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was faintly alkaline to litmus, and the odour of ammonia 
could be detected, 

{b) Triamido-phenol from Picric Acidr — Picric acid on 
similar treatment to the above, at first gave picramic acid 
(yield Sl%) and then triamido-phenol (yield 63 %). 

(c) Benzhydrol from Benzophenone. — Benzophenone 
was similarly treated in 75 % alcoholic solution with alumin- 
ium powder, and after about 12 hours a quantitative yield of 
benzhydrol was obtained in colourless crystals, m.p. 168°. 

(d) Aniline and Triaminohenzefie from Chrysoidine * — 
Chrysoidine on similar treatment gave an almost theoretical 
yield of a mixture of aniline and triamino-benzene (1:2: 4). 



‘‘MARGOSIN’’— THE ALKALOID DERIVED 
FROM NEEM LEAVES 

BY 

DHANRAJ PURI GOSWAMI and SIKHIBHUSHAN DUTT 

The Neem tree, which grows practically all over India 
and specially well in U. P., bears abundant quantities of long, 
narrow, saw-edged leaves of a dark green colour. The 
taste of these leaves is intensely bitter, and they have 
got a pronounced physiological action, particularly efficacious 
in malarial and other fevers and in all kinds of skin diseases. 
It is widely used in our country by the Kavirajes in general 
in various kinds of medicinal preparations. The antiseptic 
property of Neem leaves has also been recognised by the 
modern Doctors. 

These interesting facts with regard to these leaves led us 
to investigate their chemical nature, and by working up large 
quantities of these leaves we have been able to isolate an in- 
teresting compound answering all the properties of an alkaloid 
which we have named Margosin.” In this connection we 
have also investigated the oil derived from the Neem seeds, 
and isolated several products, the constitutions of which are 
at present under investigation. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

One Kilo of fresh Neem leaves was boiled with about ten 
Kilos of water in a tin canister holding about twenty Kilos, 
for about four hours, adding small quantities of water from 
time to time to replace that removed by evaporation. The 
solution, which was of an intense yellow colour, was then 
filtered through cloth and again through filter paper, and the 
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clear solution treated with basic lead acetate. A brilliant 
yellow crystalline precipitate was at once thrown down, 
which was filtered off. Through the filtered mother liquor 
a current of hydrogen sulphide was passed until no more of 
lead sulphide came down. The precipitate was filtered off 
and the filtrate evaporated down to about one-tenth its origi- 
nal volume. A solution of tannic acid in water was then 
added which caused the immediate separation of a brownish 
white granular precipitate. This was filtered off, washed 
with water and then decomposed by a solution of barium 
hydroxide. The insoluble barium tannate was filtered off 
and from the filtrate the excess of barium was removed by 
passing a current of carbon dioxide. After removal of 
the barium carbonate by filtration, the mother liquor was 
slowly evaporated when colourless crystals of the alkaloid 
were deposited in minute nodules. From one Kilo of the 
leaves the amount of alkaloid usually obtained was about 
1*5 grams. 

It is a colourless crystalline substance witli a very in- 
tense bitter taste resembling closely that of quinine or cin- 
chonine. It gives all the colour reactions of the alkaloids 
and with platinic chloride gives an immediate yellow precipi- 
tate. It gradually decomposes on heating. 

Further work in this direction is in progress. 



DYES DERIVED FROM i, 2, 3-QUINOLINE 
TRICARBOXYLIC ACID 


BY 

JAMUNA DATT TEWARI and SIKHIBHUSHAN DUTT 

Acridic acid, which is 1, 2 - quinoline dicarboxylic 
acid, contains two carboxyl groups in ortho position to one 
another, and is therefore expected to yield dyestuffs on con- 
densation with aromatic amino, and hydroxy-compounds 
just in the same way as phthalic acid or quinolinic acid 
(Ghosh, J., 1919, 115 , 1102). 

Acridic acid differs from quinolinic acid in the same way 
as phthalic acid differs from naphthalic acid, that is, by the 
presence in the latter of a fused benzene nucleus. From the 
point of view of the theory of colour that has been advanced 
by one of the present authors (Dutt, J., 1926, 129 , 1171 ; also 
J.I.C.S., 1927, 4 , 99) it would be interesting to prepare 
pyronine dyestuff's from acridic acid and directly compare 
the intensity of their colour with the corresponding 
dyes derived from quinolinic acid, since by that means 
the effect of the fused benzene nucleus is easily ascertained. 
The effect of the nitrogen atom included in a ring system on 
colour, which is the main object of this series of papers is 
also thereby seen, by comparing colours of the dyes derived 
from acridic acid with the corresponding dyes derived from 
naphthalic acid. Hence it can be easily seen that from the 
theoretical point of view dyes derived from acridic acid if 
they could be prepared would be of considerable importance. 

Unfortunately the only practicable method available for 
the preparation of acridic acid is by the oxidation of acridine 
by potassium permanganate. This method gives only about 
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10 % yield of acridic acid, since in the oxidation reaction 
acridine is mainly transformed to pyridine-tetracarboxylic 
acid, that is to say, both the benzene nuclei in acridine are 
opened up by oxidation simultaneously, thereby consider- 
ably diminishing the yield of acridic acid. Besides this, 
the preparation of acridine itself in quantity is such a difficult 
afFair> and the yield obtained is so bad, that for all intents 
and purposes acridic acid is practically an inaccessible 
material. 

It was therefore thought that if some simple derivative 
of acridic acid could be fairly easily available, investigation 
could probably be carried on with that substance instead of 
acridic acid itself. Amongst the higher homologues of 
acridine, 9-methyl-acridine can be prepared in good yield 
by the action of acetic acid and zinc chloride on diphenyl- 
amine at about 220® according to the method described in 
Ber., 16 , 74 by 0. Fischer Besthorn. This 9-methyl-acridine 
on oxidation with potassium permanganate gives an equally 
good yield of 1 , 2, 3- quinoline-tricarboxylic acid, which is 
really 3-carboxy-acridic acid. The condensation of this acid 
with aromatic amine-, and hydroxy-compounds was therefore 
undertaken with the object of preparing dyestuffs which 
would be perfectly analogous in constitution to the corre- 
sponding dyes derived from acridic acid. Since a carboxyl 
in a dye molecule does not affect its colour to any appreciable 
extent as can be seen from the following table : 

Dyestujfs. Absorption maxima. 


B -©Dzene-azo -phenol 

... 4330 

B -enzene-azo-salioylio acid 

... 4340 

B >enz©ne-azo-B-naphtbol 

... 4673 

B -enzene-azo-B-oxy-naphthoic acid 

... 4680 

B -euzene-azo-pyrogallol 

... 4430 

B -enzene-azo-gallio acid 

... 4440 

B -enzene-azo-resorcinol 

... 4470 

B -enzene-azo-B-resoroylic acid ... 

... 4470 
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it was therefore concluded that dyes derived from 3- 
carboxy-acridic acid would have practically the same colour 
as the corresponding dyes derived from acridic acid, and 
consequently -would have the same theoretical importance. 
The only thing that remained to be settled was whether this 
3-carboxy-acridic acid would condense with aromatic amino-, 
and liydroxy-com pounds in Form 1 or 2, 


GOOH 

CO:“>” 


N 

1 


oi) 


oc! 


COOH 


N 

2 


Form 1 was finally settled to be the form in which the 
condensations do actually occur by a study of the stability 
of the various pyridine carboxy-acids. Thus carbo-cincho- 
meronic acid on careful heating can be made to decompose 
by successive losses of carboxyl into cinchomeronic acid and 
finally into iso-nicotinic acid. 


COOH 

0 COOH 
COOH 



COOH 

COOH 


N 

oarbo-oincliomeronic 

acid 


N 

cinchomeronic 

acid 


COOH 



N 

iso-nicotinic 

acid 


Similarly quinolinic acid on heating decomposes into 
nicotinic acid while cinchomeronic acid becomes iso-nicotinic 
acid. 

0 COOH .GO, 

COOH ^ 

N 

quinooinic acid piootinio acid 


COOH 

N 
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Thus it is evident that the farther away the carboxyl 
group is from the heterocyclic nitrogen atom the less reactive 
and consequently the more stable it is. Hence, since in the 
condensation products of 3-carboxy-acridic acid with 
aromatic amino-, and hydroxy-compounds one carboxyl is 
found to remain in intact, it must be the 3-carboxyl 
which remains so, since it is the least reactive of the 
three carboxyl groups present in the above acid. Therefore 
it follows that in all the condensations products of 3-carboxy- 
acridic acid, it must have reacted in Form 1. 

3-carboxy-aoridic acid condenses witli the aromatic 
amine and hydroxy compounds with remarkable ease, even 
without the use of any condensing agents, though of course 
the use of small quantities of strong sulphuric acid or tin 
tetrachloride is advisable in order to get increased yields 
of the resulting dyestuffs. The structure of the resorcinol 
compound is given below : — 

"COO" 

COOH I 



N 


The structures of other compounds described are quite 
analogous to this. The following aromatic amine-, and 
hydroxy-compounds have been condensed with 3-carboxy- 
acridic acid and the resultant dyestuffs isolated : — phenol, 
resorcinol, phluroglueinol, hydroxy-quinol, metadiethyl amido 
phenol, and metaphenylenediamine. The absorption spectra 
of these compounds will be given in a comparative tabular form 
along with the last paper of the series. Since these dyestuffs 
contain a quinoline nucleus, it is expected that they might 
have photosensitising properties also. Further investigation 
iu that direction is now in progress, 



1)YE8 FBOM tRICARBOXYtiC ACID 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The condensations of 3-carboxy-acridic acid with aro- 
matic amine-, and hydroxy-compounds have been effected in 
the same manner as in the cases of B-phenyl-pyridine dicar- 
boxylic acid (Tewari and Dutt, J.I.C.S., 1926, 3 , 161) and 
imidazole dicarboxylic acid (Tewari and Dutt, J.I.C.S., 
1927, 4 , 201), The results are summarised in the tabular 
form : — 
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SECTION II 

MATHEMATICS 




ON THE COEFFICIENTS IN THE EXPANSION 
OF THE JACOBIAN ELLIPTIC FUNCTIONS 
IN POWERS OF THE VARIABLE 


BY 

PI ARB MOHAN. 


In the year 1839 Christian Gudermann, to whom the 
abbreviations Snu, Cnu, Dnu, are due, obtained the expansions 
of these functions in powers of u giving the first six terms 
in the case of Snu and the first seven terms in the case of 
Gnu and Dnu. Since then every writer* of any important 
book on the subject of Elliptic Functions has only in part 
or wholly reproduced the result of Gudermann and none* 
of them has made any attempt to extend his results. 

The present paper is the outcome of my efforts to obtain 
the general terms in the afore-mentioned expansions but my 
efforts have not as yet completely succeeded and I have 
been able to extend the result given by Gudermann to some 
five terms more. If k be so small that k* and higher 
powers of k can be neglected then the general term has also 
been found out. 

My thanks are due to Dr. Ganesh Prasad for his 
suggestion and encouragement. 

Legendre’s Elliptic Integral of the first kind is 


u 



dx 


o 


' H. Hancock : “ Lectures on the Theory of Elliptic Functions,” 
Vol. I, 1910. 

Robert Frioke : “ Die Blliptischen Funcktionen und Hire Anwen- 
duDKcn,” 1916. 

P. Appell and E. Lacour : “ Prinoipes De La Theorie Des Fonc- 

tions Elliptiques et Applications,” 1897. 

* Since the publication of this paper I have met with a paper 
in the Bulletin of the Calcutta Math. Society which gives a part 
of the result arrived at by myself but the author has not been 
able to deduce any noteworthy conclusions, 
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Put X = Sinit ; and then we get, 



d^_ 

/l-F Sin” <t> 


0 


(I) 


Inverting the Integral (I) we get 
</)=aniu, 

.•.a;=Sin amii ; 
y 1 — X* = Cos amu ; 
y ==A amvi. 

Adopting the notation of Gudermann wo get the three 
fundamental Elliptic functions 

ic=Snii ... ... ... (i) 

yi — ^*=Onu ... (ii) 

v/l — Dnu ... (Hi) 

From (I) we get, 

|^= A amu=dnu. 


We also note that 


d Snu 
du 


= Cnu dnu 


d Ciui 
du 


= ~ Snu dnu 


d dn u 
du 




Cnu 


(а) 

( б ) 


Also f rom (i), (ii) and (iii) we notice the relations, 

2 2 

Snu+ Cnu= 1 ... ... ... (d) 

Knu+Dnu~] ... ... ... (^) 


Continually differentiating (a) and making use of (b), 


(c), (d), (e), we can easily deduce that can be expressed 


du ^ 


as an odd function of Snu of degree 2i/+l, i.e., 

(a^ ^Snu+ ^ Snu . . . Snu )*-(lI) 

The as being independent of « and dependent only on jfc*. 
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Differentiating it twice we get after reduction and substitu- 


tion, 


^ *““=11 _ {i + k') Sm+ k'S nu\ 


du 


2v + 2 


( il') iu) 2v -i\ 

X j3.2. aSnu+. . .+{2y+l)(2y) a Snu [...(III) 


In (II), putting V + I for v we get, 

d^^^8nu f + + 3 

du \ ° ' 


(f + 1) 2/4 + 1 (f+1) 2f + 3 I 

... a Sh + a Sn [... (IV) 

^ y + l j 

The equations (III) and (IV) represent the same quantities, 

2f + 2 

i.e., — ^^+2 in powers of Snu, and are hence identical. 

du 

2 / 4+1 

Equating the coefficients of Snu in these we get at once the 
recurring formula 

a (2^*+3) (2^‘+2) - (1 + k') (2/*+ 1)* X 


(•’) 

a + (2^* - 


1 ) k\2t>- a^''\ 

/ 4-1 


with the condition that for all values of v 


... (A) 


F+i 


y + a 


= 0 ; 


also ■ 
1^ + 2 


0; a = 1. 


By giving successive values to and y in (A) we get the 
following table: 
a'‘»= 2F, 

a®= -2Qk^-2Qk\ 

«'«= 182A:*+868ifc‘+182&®, 
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^8 


«f= l + Ul^+k\ 
a®= -1-135*'-135A:'-A:“, 
a®= 2ik\ 

«®= -840/i;*-840F, 

(/“= 1 + 1228F+ 5478^'+ 1 228^+ k\ 

««'= 23 1 84 A:^+ 82656F+ 23 1 84F, 

M®= 720/^“, 

««>== - l640F-26520/^‘-26520^"-1640A!^ 

««'== - { 1 + 1 1069yS:-+ 165826)5:'+ 165826F+ 1 1069^ 

+r), 

rt<‘>= - 60480*“ - 60480*'', 

«<;'= 40320*“=!! k\ 

«“>= 14762*'+ 719576*'+2141436*“+ 719576*' 

+ 14762*“’, 

_ (599280*'+ 5504400*“+ 5504400*“+ 599280*“’), 
3659040*'+ 1 1309760*“+ 3659040**“, 
rt®= -6652800*“(1+*'), 

«<“»= - 3628800*“’=! 10 *“’. 

5 

a“'>= 1 2» )!:=“. 

n 

aW= ( 1 + 99642*'+ 449435 1*‘+ 1 3 1 1 80268*' 
+4494351*'+99642*‘®+*‘') 

- *'(132860+ 18616780*'+ 136168760*' 

+ 136168760*'+ 18616780*'+ 132860**") 

««>=: *'(15159144+314906592*'+ 775927152*' 
+314906592*'+15159144*') 

««= - *'(197271360+ 1377604800*'+ 1377604800*' 

+ 197271360*') 
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a<«=F(743783040+211026810A^4-743783040A!n 
< — - (1 + 896803**+ 1 16294673*‘+ 834687179** 

+ 834687 1 79F+ 1 16294673*‘*+ 896803F 
+*‘‘) 

rtf= **(1195742+472128924**+7700190402** 

+ 17995941256F+77001190402F 
+472128924^"+ 1195742**) 
-**(380572920+16760441880**+ 86764270320*" 

+ 86764270320*''+ 1 6760441880*’* 

+ 380572920*'®) 

„w=A;*(l0121070960+ 1401 68508480** 

+ 310222392480**+ 140168508480*" 

+ 16121070960 *") 

«r= ( 1 + 8071256**+ 2949965020**+ 47 1 52 1 24264*' 
+ 109645021894*+47152124264*'® 

+ 2949965020*'*+8071256*'*+*‘') 

«<*)== - 1 07 6 1 680( 1 + *'*)+ 1 1 873 1 74000(**+ *'*) 

+ 408992300880(**+*’“)+ 196821 9965680 

(ifc+*') } 

**{ 9528671904(l + *'*)+859275897408**(l + *') 
+ 8567597445984**(1 +**) 

+ 17583505295232*'} 

-{(! + *'")+ 72641 337**(1 +*'*)+ 74197080276** 

( 1 + *'") + 2504055894 564*'( 1+ *«) 

+ 1 19661 16940238*'(1+**) } 
e,(">=*2{ 96855122(1 + *'')+ 297 54500 1 7 1 2**( 1 + *'*) 

+ 209792071 52 120**(1+*') 

+ 192841 163567248*'(1 + **) 

+ 387317355330668*" } 

fl»»>={(l+*«')+653772070**(l +*•')+ 185953973 1885** 

( 1 + *'*)+ 128453495887560**( 1 + *") 

+ 1171517154238290*"(1+**) 

+ 2347836365864484*'" 
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Since Snu is an odd function, assuming the possibility 
of expanding Snu in odd powers of w we get, 

w* 

Snu = M - A,— j+ A,— -Aayy- + 

u' ’ n 2n+l 

... +A’T7F+ ... + (-1) a _u 

n (2n + l)l 

An = duVn +i ;* e-, Misto be put zero 

after the series has been differentiated (2 m+ 1) times 

w 

Av= Oo . 

Hence Ai= l+zb*, 

A,= l + U*’ + k\ 

A,= 1 + 135 r + 135*’+/r", 

A,= 1 + 1228 ** + 6478 ** + 1228 *' + *% 

A„= 1 + 11069*’ +165826*' +165826*’ + 11069*’ 

+*'“, 

A,= {!+*'’ +99642*’‘(l + *'') + 4494351**(l+*'') 

+ 13180268*'}, 

A,= {l + *“ + 896803*’(l+*’'’) + 116294673*’(l + *‘’) 
+ 834687179*''(1 + *’)} 

A , = {!+*''+ 8071256* ’(1 + * ” ) + 2949965020*' 

(l + *') + 47152124264*'''(l + **) 

+ 109645021894*’} 

A„ = {! + *'’ + 72641337*’ (! + *”) + 74197080276* ’ 

( 1 + *'“) + ,■• 504056894564*'' (1 + *'' ) 

+ 1 1966116940238*’ (1 + *’) } 

A , 0 = { 1 + *’ " + 663772070(1 + *"’)+ 1869639731885* * 
(!+*”) + 128453496887660*'’(1 +*’) 

+ 1171617154238290* '’(!+**) 

+ 2347836366864484*’“}. 


Generally, 

*« + ... +4*'" **“+ /»*”’ + 

+ („) 

and + *‘+ 

A*” ’ (e) 
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From the above we can clearly infer that A„, is a polyno- 
mial and of degree m in (A:*) and that it has either of the 
two forms (o) or (s) according as m is of the form 2m or 
2w-|-l, respectively* Obviously the coefficients of the powers 
of k are integral and the coefficients in Am which are equally 
removed from the middle term of the polynomial are equal 
as in the expansion of the binomial (1 in powers of x. 

It was the aim of this paper to find the value of the I s 
in Ain and Ain^-x directly in terms of n since their evaluation 
by the recurrence formula? for given values of n involves 
a tedious and tiresome process ; only one term, that is, 
the coefficient of k' in Am has been as yet found out as 
follows : — 

Let S = 1 + 14+135-1-1228-1-11069-1- . . . +t„ 

S = 0+ 1 + 14+ 135+ 1228... + +tn-i + tn 

Subtracting the two we get, 

0= 14-13+121-4 1093 + 9841+ ... + (t„ - 1„-,) 

Again 0=0+1 + 13+121 + 1093+ + 

Subtracting the two we get, 

0 - 1 + 12+108+972+8748+. . . n tonns 

+ ( +i^n-l ) 

Thust,, = tn-x +1 + 1(9” 1 -l) 

Reducing we get 


tn rr: 


3(9« -1) - 8 n 


16 


Hence we have, 

_ 3( 9X-1) 


8 \ 


16 


(A= 1, 2, 3, . . . M, . . . etc.). 


Again differentiating {b) successively we can express 
as a polynomial of degree 2i/+l in odd powers of Cnu 

+ + 

W 2i'41^ (V) 
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Differentiating it twice and using the relations («), (i), (c), 

2v4‘2 

(d), (e). we get an expression for ^ in Cnn. Also put- 

ting v+lfor V in (V) we get another expression for ^ ^ 




in Cnn. Equating the coefficient of in these two 

expressions we get the recurrence forinulte^ 


^ 5 "+'^= -( 2 /*- +( 2 /* + 1 )- (2X:^- 1 ) 

“ A* I r* 


(2m+ 2) {2^+H)(l-i^)/4’'il. 

(living successive values to /n and v we get, observing 
that if /* > V or < 0. 

-1 + 2 e, 

_ 2k\ 

i_ 16*“ + 16*% 

20 *“ -40*% 

Bf= 24 *% 

J5®= - 1 + 138*’ -408*’ +272*% 

_ 182*“ + 1232*’ -1232*% 

/?<*’= _ 840*’ + 1680*% 

5*®’= _ 720*% 

1 - 1232*° +9168*’ - 16872*’ +7936*’ 

b'|’= 1640*’ -31440*’ +84480*’ -56320*’ 

#*= 23184*’ -129024*’ + 129024*’ 

2 

s'* = * ‘ (60480 - 1 20960* ’) 

40320*’ 
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- l+U074ifc“-210il2/c’‘ +729728//' -884480A*+363792/t"’ 
B® = - k “(14762 - 7 78624ft“ + 4388736ft‘ - 7220224*“ +3610112;/) 
b“’= - *■‘(699280- 7302240*’ + 18311040** -12207360*') 

B®= - *‘{3669040-18627840(*“+**)} 

B®= - *’(6652800-13306600*’) 

B‘f= - 3628800*"’ 

1-99648*“ +4992676** -32154112*' + 71997696*’ 

-67 104768*' "+ 22368266* ” 

5®= 132860*’ - 19281080** + 211964480*’’ - 657704320*’ 

+ 774592000** - 309836800* ' ’ 

**(15169144-376543168*“ + 1811601792** -28721 17248* 

+ 1436058624*’) 

B®= 197271360*“ - 1069418880*’ +4724628480* ' “ 

o 

-3149762320*'“ 

B® = 743783040* ’ - 3597834240* ' “ + 3597834240* ' “ 

B® = 1037836800* ' " - 2075673600* ' ’ 

5 

B® =479001600*'“ 

6 

B"= - 1 + 896810*“ -121675512** + 1429612624*' 
-5364318720*’ +8804878080*'" -6663150592* ‘ ’ 

+ 1903767312*'* 

b"= - 1196742*“ +479303376** -10078771 152*' 

+ 63641906944*’ - 112628381962* ' " + 103028914176* ' ’ 
-34342971392*'* 

5 '’^= _ 380572920**+ 18663306480*' -167611767040*’ 

+461425461760*' " -519526425600*' ’ + 207810670240*' * 

_ 10121070960*" + 180652792320*’ -7914543433680*'" 

+ 1221603102720*' ’ -610801561360*' * 
b‘’*= - 71293622400*’ + 6363663r200*'"-1481339068200*'’ 
+987669372800*' * 
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E^= - 192618726400A ' " + 800842342400ft ’ “ - 900842342404ft ' * 
5*^^= - 217945728000ft' ’■+4358914660004;'* 

5 ”= - 871782912004;'* 

1 -8071264ft’ +30064638404;* -65021410810ft' 

+ 389937612544ft' - 10166352488964;' “ + 1318216683620ft ' ’ 

- 839461371904ft ' * +2098663429764;' ’ 

21®= 107616804;’ -11948506760ft*+4804573401604;' 
-41916557388804;' + 14168862976000ft' " 
-223912186060804;' ’ + 16723673415680ft' * 
-47781924044804;" 

21®= 9528671904ft* -9164479288324;' + 13006907011684ft’ 
-606372274913284;'* + 121469387060224ft’ ’ 

- 109368927977472ft ' * + 36456309326824ft ' ' 
6073496646404;' - 15636891784960ft' + 1 121661493580804 ' ' 

- 3034386728755204; ' ’ + 342992859955200ft ’ * 
-137197143982080ft" 

B®= 6341563388160ft’ -94388904529920ft ' “ 

4 

+387671067463680ft" -5865643258675204;' * 
+2932821629337604:" 

5 '*’= 297111919104004:" - 246864012695200ft' ’ 

+ 562324886323200ft' * -374883257548800ft" 

2i®= 62246299916800ft'’ -2846499424768004;'* 

+ 284549942476800ft ‘ ' 

B® = 69281238016000ft ' * - 1 18562476032000ft ' ‘ 

B®= 20922789888000ft' " 

B®= - 1 + 72641346ft’ -7477821 1008ft* + 3025469414016ft' 
-28552058908416ft' + 111969622763264ft' " 
-222711776673792ft ' ’ +2381652468095044;' * 

- 130899983007744ft' " + 290888861128324;' ' 

5®= - 96855122ft’ + 2983159842688ft* -23064734107520ft' 
+324970276402762ft' -16766321353671684:' " 

+ 41005258626515624:' ’ -5172757729771620ft' * 

+ 326221352 1932288ft ' " - 8155533804830724: ‘ ' 
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5'*’= - 238346937760A)* +44830699800000** 

- 1060618700696320/c’' + 7580061634736640*' ° 
-23693732940596200*' * +36326011664611200*' • 
-26748618378373120*' “ + 7642433822392320*’ * 


- 26146993724480*" + 1295113966410240** 

- 14661608613921280*' “ + 62388114416271360* ' " 

- 12033237001 1268880* ' ’ + 106966976363747840* ' " 
-36665325121249280*'" 


15'"’= - 642078216660800*" + 1281 1 131686907200* ' “ 

-83396879858073600*' " +216317767886438400*' " 
-241079771971684000*' * + 96431908788633600*' " 

ll'"’ = - 4 166794926092800* ' " + 66265922161049600* ' " 

-216772856178278400*' * +323013868034457600*' “ 
-161606934017228800*'" 


- 144413330181 12000* '" + 114162961296384000*'" 
-266840885780480000*' "+ 170560590620320000*' " 

B®= - 24666923138457600*' '‘ + 110832202694713600*'" 
-110832202594713600*'" 

21*’= -20274183401472000*' " + 4054366802944000* ‘ " 
//"’= - 6402373706728000*” 


Here again assuming the pos8il)ility of expanding Ciiu 
in powers of u wo can write since Chu is an even function, 


Cnu 


1 - B. 


- - J- U ^ p u 

ir '41 ^*61 


. + (-!)'■ 


2n ! 


+ 


_ Q ; the value of u to be substituted 

after the differentiation has been perfornied. 

14 
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Hence Ji » . • . B^''^ ; 

V 0 \ ^ V 

working out tJie coefficients at some length we get, 

15 , = 1 , 

B, = l+4A:’ = l + (2fe)% 

B, = 1 + 44*’ + 16** =1 + 11. (2*)“+ (2*)*, 

B , = 1 + 408** + 64*" = 1 + 102 (2*) ’ + 57 (2*) ’ + (2*) " , 

B, = 1+022(2*)’ + 1923 (2*)’ +247(2*)" +(^2*)", 

B, = l + 33212*’ + 870640*’ + 1538560*" + 259328*"+l024*"’ 
B , = 1 + 1 298932* ’ + 22945056*’ + 106923008* ‘ + 65008896* ■* 

+ 4180992* '“-4096*'* 

B, 1+2690416*’ + 586629984*’ + 6337665152*" 

+ 9860488448* ’ + 2536974336* '“ + 6704 7424* ' ’ 

+ 16384* ' ’ 

B, =; 1+24213776*’ + 14804306080*’ +34558617984/,' 

+ Il65333462544*’ + 782931974i54*' “+95153682U80* ' ’ 
- 1073463296* ”-65536*'" 

(Generally, 

m = B„+, = H-(;*+‘(2^)’ + C+‘(2A;) + . . . 

w w 2 271 

/<n_+i)(2*) +(2/k) ... (VI) 

Here B» 4 i is a polynomial in (2*)’ and is of degree 
n in (2A;)’, the coefficients of k being integral. The values 
of *and in terms of « has been found as follows : — 

To find ('”+0 

Let 8-1 + 11 + 102+ 922 -I-830B+ . . .+('„• 

S-0+ 1 + 11 +102+ 922 + . . .+t'n-i+t'n. 

Subtracting 

0=1 + 10 + 99+820+7381 +. . . + (t'„ 

Again 0= 0+1 + 10+ 91+820+ 

Subtracting once more we get 

0=1 + 9+81 + 729+. . . n terma+(— t\+('»-i). 
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Reducing and simplifying we get 
_ 9(9’*-l)-8« 

In ~ 

Hence ti — gi ; (a = 1, 2 . . . . . . etc.;. 

Proceeding exactly as above we get say fn 

fn =rn-i + 3.4«-*~2 

Reducing we get 

fn =4: ' —2 m — 1. 

(n-fl) 

Hence t = (P* —2m — 1); m = 1, 2, . . . 

n— 1 

differentiating (c) successively and making use of («), 

2»' 

id)^ (c), we can express as a polynomial in odd 

powers of dnu of degree 2»' + L 



As in the previous cases of »Sm and Cn differentiating 
this expression twice we get ^ expressed as a poly- 

nomial in ihm and writing (»' + 1) for v we shall get another 
polynomial for the aforesaid differential coefficient. From 
these two identical polynomials vve get the recurrence formula 
by comparing the coefficient of but > 0. 


(2/* + 2) (2,* + 3) {{-k-)(:. 


f-i +1 


With the condition that C‘^^ — 0 if/* >>’ 

By giving successive values to and >- we g'et, 
C«J'= 2-k^ 

c;'’= -2, 

c«>= 16-16 e+F, 
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-40+20F, 

C: = 24, 

C»= 272-408 F+138 F, 
C<®= —1232+ 1232 A;'- 182 
C'<»*= 1680- 840 
C»= -720, 

3 ’ 


Now Dnu is an even function of n and so assuming 
the possibility of expanding it in even powers of u we 
have 




. +(-1)'^ Cl// 

' ^ ^ 2 m ! ~ 




( 


dnu 






+ 




0^’'^ + 

2 


C 


(•"I 


C =0^' + c 

V 0 I 

c» =F, 

Ca ^4k^+k\ 

Ca = 16 ;fc^ + 44 ¥ +*«, 

C 4 =64 ¥ + 912 k, + 408 ¥ + ¥, 

To find the general expression for C„ we observe that 
it is a polynomial in ¥ with the constant term being zero 
and can be written as follows : — 


{{ rf'+^f ( v) 


2«-4 


+ 


Comparing these values of C with those 
notice that if in C„-(-i we put 1//.; for k and 
by we shall at once get C«. 

2n+2 in+i 

Hence Gn = k F {'/k) from (VI) 
where F (k) = . 


+ !}• 

of i?’s we 
multiply it 


I have endeavoured to put the matter in such a way that 
people not familiar with the subject might be able to 
follow it, 



ON AN APPLICATION OF MELLIN^S FORMULA 


BY 

P. L. SRIVASTAVA 


The object of this paper is to apply a well-known 
formula of Mellin to the study of certain Dirichlot’s series. 
I am indebted to Prof. (1. H. Hardy for assistance and 
advice. 

If g> 0, and \arg. (‘^)1< then Mellin’s formula* is 


( 1 ) 


= JL / 

2niJ 


ff + ioo 


l'(«) X ^ dz. 


-^GQ 


It seems worth while to briefly indicate here how to 

establish this important formula. Vxxiimg x~re^^ . z=g’\'it, 
and observing that 


-l\t\ (g^k) - , , 

(2) \T{g-^it)\ = e \t\ ( V27r + c), where e 

as (^|— >Qo , we at once see that the right-side of (1) converges 
uniformly inside the angle 1^| < Now, to show that the 


right-side , when |<?| < it is sufficient to know that 

the equality exists for at least real and positive values of i\ 

Now integrate the function ^ over the infinite rect- 

angle whose corners are g± — /e — ^ ± i go. Then, by 
Cauchy’s Theorem, we have 

g -Vi ^ - n -- i -f too 

2W j ^ 2 := j dz + the sum 

g-^i CO _ n — i - ^oo 

* See, e,g., Mellin, Mathematiache Annalen^ Vol, 68, 

109 
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of residues of r( 2 ;)a; ~ ^ at the poles 0, — 1, — 2,... — w; the 
coDtributioDs of the sides parallel to the real axis vanishing 
hy virtue of (2). 

Let us denote the integral on the right-side of (3) by 
.1 (a:;— « — i), and put 2 = —n—^+it. Then 




' f J' 


(i-l- it^n^ 1). 


Therefore |J (x ; - » - i) , < ^ j {\ + it) | dt, 


(•^ (« + f) ) 


"^ 0 , as n “^ 00 , 


X being bounded. It follows, therefore, from (8) that 

too 

i>~i I (i" = f - ~ = e - 

' . 0 nl 

^__^OC 


Xow let us consider the Diriehlet’s series 


i M e , 


(0<a<l), 


where s and \ are both independent complex variables, and 

w-^and »?“ are defined by c^*”*^”and respectively, 

where log n has its real value. 

Suppose, for a moment, that s and \ are real and 

positive, (I > 0, and u has its principal value. 'I'ben, by 
Mellin’s formula, we have 


^“-1 f 

2iiri J 


g 'too 


s (u) n du. 


— too 


( 6 ) 
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1 + X 


If further (f 7 > , we may multiply both sides of (6) by 


and sum under the sign of integration from 1 tox), ob- 
taining 

g + ioo 

a 

(7) H (s, \) z=z '2 e {u)l* (au — x) c?w, 

I 27rtJ 

g—icD 

/ — M 00 

Is II lXw)| v 

g^ico 

converges like 


\ — aU 


n 


\du\ 


J 




^ ^ ^^1 being 0 ... (1). 


Now integrate i over the rectangular 


contour whose corners are 

g ± i ± ioo. 

First of all, we shall show that the contributions of the 
sides parallel to the real axis vanish. On any one of these 
sides a = JO it, where ^ .c ^ 

g-)rit 

Suppose I, = j s“'‘ y{u)i{a.u-x)du. 

— /I — ^ 4- it 

Then 


9 

Ui 1=^ ! .1-“® Kl®"^ (VT7+c)x 

I I (a .r — x + ai^)! dx, €— ^0, as U| — >x. 


the Riemann’s zetu-funotion. 
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Now 


T(oaj— X) 

I I (aX — x + ai/) I = O ( Ua| log |a t\ ),* whero 

T (<»■) is linear in , and the constant implied in the symbol 0 
is independent of t. The range of integration being fixed, 
the last integral->0, as owing to the predominant 

factor 2 1^1. Therefore, the contributions of the sides 
parallel to the real axis vanish. 

From (7) we have, therefore, 

(8) H ( s, X ) =* (sum of the residues of the function 


s 1' (w) i (a?/ — X) at the poles«/ = i^tA^ 0, — l,“-2, .. 

a 

— W — 2 + ^00 

f s rW i(ou-\) du. 

— ^ — ^00 


Now we proceed to sliow that the integral, say I., on 
the right-side of (8)->0, as 

Put a = — M i + it. Then 

K <l'\‘ it) — ^Y) sin;r( — /J — i 

Also using the Riemann’s functional equation, we have 

(--a(w4- I) — X ~ l + a^V) 

l( — — X 4"a/i^) = 2.(27r) . T (1 “{“ X 

-aitjx 

4(1 ^x-f a(w + i) — a^V) — “ ~X + aeY)j, 

f ) 

-1 1X1+X+ «(«+i)-„*#)|[, 

1(2^) j 


where 0 is independent of w.f 


* Whittaker and Watson, Modern 
p. 276. 


Analysis, Third Edition, 


t This shall stand for •' where the constant implied in the 
symbol 0 is independent of 
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Therefore 



^ { 1 + X + a(n 4- i) — a//) 


where O is independent of n. Now, using Stirling’s formula, 
we have 


I'(l + X + a (n — ait) I I f/i . . . , . IX 

I ~ I + + 

lopr (14*X 4- a(n + ^)-att) — (l-fw~?Y)log (|-fw — iY) 




0 


• A 4- W (I — a) 


- it (I -a) 


= 0 


{ 


w{l -a)*^(2 -f X4- a(w4-^) ) logV [14-X4*a(7J + i)]*4'tt'‘^' 
e 


--(14-w) lop: V (2 + ^0 *4-^'" 4-!/| tan ^ 


• Id a tan 


~l 


\t\ 


X e 


w 4" i 4- 


1 4* A r 1 


where O is independent of n. 

Therefore 

r{-n-i + it) li-n a-~-\+ a»<' = 0 
-I 1.1 -1 




+1- !+«-•'“ V+i+l±i, 

a 


(2;r»)“” 

10 + [i + A 


] 


4-a(w 4“ i)] log V [1 4- A 4- a (w 4- 4- a“/* — (1 4" n) 

xlog V (f 4- w)* 


r-Tr}] 


16 
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= 0 


I 


«-5-W 




[1 + X+ g (w+ j) I 


( i+X + o(M+i)) 


(‘■Ixe)' 


an 


(?+») 


1+M 


for 0 < a <1, 0 being still independent of «, which is 
sufficiently large. 

Therefore 


lU 


-o( 


(es) 


(i+A+o(M+^)) °° 
(1 + X+ a (n + i)) 


(a + w) 


1 + w 


J e 

0 ' 


where 0 is independent of n. 

Therefore ll,|— ^0, as «—>=», s and x remaining 
liounded ; for 0 < o < 1. 

From (8), we, therefore, have 


_ / Lt 1 00 n 

( 9 ) H(S, X)-- r (‘-^) sV “ / + 2 

a \ a / n \ 

This equation has been obtained on the assumption 
that s and x are real and positive. Now we proceed to 
show lliat the right-hand side is regular and uniform every- 
where in the plane of j, when it has been cut along the 
real negative axis, with the exception of the sole finite 
singularity at s =0, \ having any value real or complex. 

Suppose, in the first place, that — - is not zero, or a 


negative integer. Then the first term on the right side of (9) 
is regular and uniform everywhere in the plane of s, when 
it has been cut along tlie negative real axis, with the 
exception of the sole finite singularity at s = 0, which is 

algebraic, s ' “ ' being interpreted to mean 


♦ \ being bounded, w being sufficiently large, andO<a<l, the 
expression [I -f X + a(w + i)] log V [I + x + a + 

— (l4-w)log V + alwra 3 "s remains negative, as U1 goes 

from 0 to 00 , and attains its maximum value when f = 0, 
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ll6 


where log s has its principal value. As regards the series, 
we write it in the form 


00 


. i-S) 


0 


n\ 


I (2;r) 


— (I + A+ a n) 


r (l + \+ aft) 4 (l-hX-j- a ft) X 


sin Now sin [y(-oM-\)] x 4(l + x + aM) is 

bounded, if \ is bounded, for all values of n ; while, when n 
is large, 

— (1 — a )w. 

|r(l-fx+ aw)/r(w+l)| behaves like n 
The series^ therefore, converges for all bounded values of 

— - = 0, or a negative integer, 


s and except when 
like the series 


2 


1 n. 




Next, we proceed to show that when 


l + \ 


= 0, or a 


negative integer, the singularity of the first term is neutraliz- 
ed by that of the second term on the right side of (9). 
Suppose, firstly, that ^ = — 1 + «, (« — * 0). 

Then the right side of (9) becomes 

(y- -logs)+ 2 —— — 

“ »=1 

where y is Euler’s constant, and the series represents an 
integral function of s. So tliat, we have 

(10) H (s)= 2 ? = ^ {!-««), 

the right side having a logarithmic singularity at the origin. 


Next, suppose that 


1 + A 


= - j3 + e, (€— >0), where ^ is 


a positive integer > 1. Then it can be easily deduced from 
the known properties of r (z) that 

r (-^ H- 0 = — + Ao+ A,., where 11=-^^. 

^ € p\ 

Ao = 1^^- I (1 + 1+ . . . ‘)-y I 
I P } ^ 
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where V is Euler’s constant. Al8ot(l— ot)= (^“ ) 

So that, Ave have 


— ~ ^ ^ i(l + oi> — an), denoting that the 

a j M=0 ^ * 

summation excludes the value m= i). The origin is again a 
logarithmic singularity, and the infinite series on the right 
side represents an integral function of s. 

Summing up, we say that the right-side of (9) repre- 
sents an analytic function of s and for all values of s and 
A except s ~ 0, the value of s lying in the cut-plane, and 
log s having its principal value. 

Formula (9) also enables us to study the series 
00 

S sin (log n) e ^ 

I 


and 


(log n) e 

1 


The function represented by the second series is obtained, 
using the classical theorem of Weierstrass,* by differentiating 
the right-side of (9) with respect to A, and then putting 
A 0. That is, 

(12) /(s)= ^ (log =a“‘^ •[ s ) logs'] ] 

j I L a a J 


the origin now being both an algebraic and a logarithmic 
singularity. 

The method pursued above applies equally well to the 
more general series 

::: (n -f a)^ exp. ( — s + 0<a<l, 0<a^). 

1 ^ 

* Goursiit, Functions of a Complex Variable, p. 88. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF MYSTICISM 
IN ISLAM 

BY 

Dr. TARACHAND. M A., D.Phil. 

The land where Islam arose is one of the least hospitable 
regions of the earth. Vast tracts in Arabia are mere empty 
plains of drifting sands. Only on the coast is it possible 
for human beings to live with moderate comfort and to create 
institutions of civilisation. And here in ancient times king- 
doms grew and culture flourished and the Arabs partook of the 
ancient commerce of the world and were its intermediaries. 
But in the sixth century the legends of antiquity had become 
effaced from the mind of the peoples and the Arabs had sunk 
into a life of barbarism. Mecca, one of the principal places 
in the country, was a materialistic commercial town where 
lust of gain and usury reigned supreme, where women, wine 
and gambling filled up the leisure time, where might was 
right, and widows, orphans and the feeble were treated as 
superfluous ballast.’' Religion consisted of ceremonialism 
without meaning, of the worship of stars, stones and deities, 
in which no one believed. The notions of right and wrong 
were rudimentary, no moral guilt attached to murder, little 
sanctity to marriage. Women had no rights. Property, 
loyalty and honour were held in scant respect, and sen- 
suality was rampant. 

In this physical and moral desert there were here and 
there oases which gave shelter to high aspiration and noble 
thought. Coinmimitios of Jews and Christians were settled in 
scattered places, itinerant monks and wise men from the East 
travelled about with caravans. In some way they supplied 
some kind of nourishment to the otherwise starved souls, 

m 
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and from their contact arose the early reformers, known as 
the Hanifs who strove to mend men’s ways and to turn their 
hearts to the worship of God. 

The stir in moral life was an echo of the stir in social 
life. Already before the sixth century Arab tribes driven 
by economic causes — growth of population and others — were 
moving in the directions of Mesopotamia and Syria, and 
their movements and contacts with the settled civilizations 
were reacting on the peoples left behind. 

In tiie midst of such conditions the Prophet of Islam 
was born. He belonged to a family whose means wore small 
and he was left an orphan at an early age. He grew up to 
manhood untutored and uncared for, amid circumstances of 
great poverty and hardship. The stress of personal misery, 
and the sense of humiliation caused by the inglorious condi- 
tion of his peoples deeply affected his sensitive soul. The tea- 
chings of the Hanifs, the ascetic practices and lonely self- 
communings on Mount Hira led to a religious crisis in his 
highly strung and mystically inclined nature, and occasioned 
the ecstatic religious experiences which changed his entire 
outlook upon life. 

Out of tlie living fear of the approaching day of judg- 
ment, the crushing conviction of sin, tlie hopeless emptiness 
of Meccan ritual and the utter wretchedness of their social 
life, his soul-illuminating experience redeemed him. The 
revelation tore asunder the veil of illusion and ignorance 
and gave him that knowledge than which no other pos- 
sesses greater certitude and higher coercive power for 
action. 

Muhammad became the recipient of (iod’s commands. 
His messenger on earth and His apostle to the people of 
Arabia. In him like other deep religious mystics religious 
fervour was combined with intense practical sense, and ho 
became not only the prophet of a new" religion but also the 
leader and creator of a new nation. 
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The religion which he preached was exceedingly simple. 
It possessed the minimum of doctrine and ritual, for accord- 
ing to the Koran God wanted to make the burden of men 
light and easy. His central doctrine was the unity of God, 
and his most important ritual the daily prayers. Fast, alms, 
pilgrimage and belief in Muhammad as the Prophet of God 
were the main pillars of the faith. On the social side its 
most impressive feature was the assertion of the equality and 
brotherhood of the Muslims and hence the absence of a priestly 
class. The doctrine of the unity of God implied complete 
rejection of worship of deities or of adoration of idols. The 
characteristics of the Muslim religious consciousness were 
vivid realisation of the ever-present nearness and all-encom- 
passing power of God, lively dread of the awful conse- 
quences of disobedience to His will, and a feeling of profound 
submission and entire dependence on His mercy and grace, 
altogether a consciousness of calm and stern resignation. 

Within a short period after the death of the Prophet 
his simple faith had begun to branch out into sects and 
systems under pressure of life and logic. Politics was the 
cause of the first divisions. The sects of the Kharijia, 
Shiah, Murjia and Qadiriya were the earliest to make their 
appearance. The Shiahs who soon spread into Persia had 
a most luxuriant growth of fantastic systems of great interest. 
The extreme Shiahs known as the Ghulat had doctrines 
curiously resembling those found in Hinduism. For example, 
they believed in excess (ghulu) and defect (taqsir), by 
the former of which they meant that man might be 
raised to the position of God and by the latter that God 
might be reduced to the status of man. As a consequence 
of these doctrines they raised their leader and preceptor 
to the position of divinity. Then they believed that God 
could pass into human form (hulul) and also in the doctrine 
of metempsychosis (tanasukh), of an anthropomorphic God 
(tashbih), of change in divine purpose (bidd), and of the 
16 
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return of the Imam (rajd). These extreme sects were 
known by various names Khurumiyah in Isfahan, Kudiyyah 
in Ray, Mazdakiyah and Sindbadiyah in Azarbaijan, Muham- 
mirah (red-robed ones) and Mubayyazah (white-robed ones) 
in Transoxiana. But of peculiar interest among them were 
the Ali-Ilahiyas who seemed to have come into existence 
early in Islamic history. They were settled in Persia and 
India and came under the notice of the author of Dabistani- 
Mazahib. 

The Ali-Ilahiyas were an extreme Shiah sect who 
believed in the divinity of Ali, did not go to mosques, 
did not recognise ritual uncleanliness, did not permit 
polygamy or divorce, and allowed men and women to 
dance together in weddings. They believed in five emanations 
from God which took part in the creation of the universe. 
They held a communion (khidmat) which consisted in shar- 
ing and eating in common sugarcandy or a sacrificed sheep or 
on solemn occasions a bull. According to them man was 
swayed by two forces, reason (’aql) and lust (nafs). Their 
order had a hereditary head (pir), who was assisted by 
a conductor of ritual ceremonies (khadiin or dalil) and by 
a representative (khalifa) who distributed portions of the 
meal of communion. The poet A1 Sayyid al Himyari 
(723~789 A.D.) was claimed by them as belonging to their 
sect. 

There were others among Shiahs who refused to believe 
in the open meaning of the Koran and who interpreted 
it allegorically. To them prayer meant supplication to the 
Imam, charity (zakat), donation to the Imam, and pilgrimage 
(haj), visit to the Imam. 

The Shiahs whether of extreme or moderate parties 
held one cardinal tenet — ^that of the Imamate. For Shiism 
centres religious authority in an inspired person whose pre- 
sence is the only true guarantee of right guidance. The 
Imam originally had two functions, one of leading in prayer 
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and the second of ruling the Muslim community ; but the 
death of Ali and his sons Hasan and Husain extinguished 
the hope of political dominion. “The Shiahs made the 
best of necessity and gave themselves now to an ambition 
for religious leadership. The representatives of the house 
of Ali became the indispensable heads of Islam, the ImamR 
of the believers.” His claim was twofold, the right by 
virtue of inheritance, and “the further claim that the celestial 
light substance which was lodged in Muhammad was like- 
wise received into the souls of the Imams in succession.” 
The Imams were infallible and sinless, and because of 
the light within them incorruptible and immortal. “ The 
extreme sect of the Shiahs exaggerated the enduement of 
the Imams and claimed that some or all of them were 
of divine nature or incarnate manifestations of God. 
On this belief they offered to them divine honours.” 
According to Nicholson, “ the notion of Theios anthropos 
(of the Hellenists) passed over into Islam through the Shiites 
and became embodied in the Imam, regarded as the living 
representative of God and as a semi-divine personality on 
whom the world depends for its existence.” 

From such early Shiite sects grew the later Seveners 
and Twelvers. The founder of the first was Abdallah ibn 
Maimum, a refined Persian sceptic whose aim was the over- 
throw of the Arab supremacy. The number seven had a mystic 
significance in his system. He taught that there were seven 
prophets who had seven helpers, and between each prophet 
and his successor there were seven Imams, he himself being 
the last and greatest of all. In his metaphysics God was 
an absolute being who had no attributes and no name. He 
was the pre-existent one, and from His thought emanated 
the second being or God who created and governed the 
world. In these tw'O beings — one without attribute and the 
other with attributes — there is close analogy to the Brahman 
and Isvara of the Hindu systems. 
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The Prophet was the hypostasis of the Divinity, an 
emanation some degrees removed from the Creator ; in fact 
all living beings formed a chain of such emanations from the 
Pre-existent, their only difference being their distance from 
Him, hence all would ultimately return to Him after an 
indefinite number of hypostases. The initiate in the order 
passed through various stages with the help of his teacher 
till he attained the station of the Prophet. 

The Karmathians were a branch of the Ismailians 
(Seveners) who separated from the parent sect in 890 A.D. 

The Twelvers (Asna Ashariya) believe in twelve Imams, 
descendants of Ali, the last of whom was Muhammad ibn 
Hasan who disappeared in 873 A.D. and whose return is 
expected. The Safavids who conquered Persia in 1502 
A.D. belonged to this sect (the ‘ orthodox ’ Shiah sect). 

Besides them were the Assassins whose stronghold was 
Alamut and Masyaf in Syria and who were stamped out by 
Hulaku ; also the Fatimides, the Druzes and the Nusairis. 

Of still greater importance were the developments in 
other sects, which were mainly divided on theological 
grounds. The questions which agitated the minds of Muslim 
theologians related principally to the nature of Grod, His 
relation to creation. His relation to man, the nature of soul 
and the nature of the knowledge of Grod. The most influ- 
ential among the early sects were the Mutazalites, the ration- 
alists of Islam. 

They were the successors of the Qadirites who believed 
in the freedom of will, and the first to employ philosophy 
in religious discussions. The Mutazalites were originally a 
group of ascetics who lived in retirement and who gave 
impetus to the movement which gathered round itself the 
rationalists of Islam. They also had a close connection 
with the Shiites who had an intellectual affinity with 
them. 
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The founder of the school was Wasil bin Ata, a pupil 
of the famous teacher Abul Hasan Basri, who seceded from 
his master and earned the name by which his followers 
became famous. The other noted leaders were Amr ibn 
Ubaid (d. 144 A.H.), Abul Hudhail (135—226 A.H.), An- 
Nazzam (d. 231 A.H.), Bishr ibn Mutamir (lived during the 
Caliphate of Rashid), Thumama ibn Ashras (d. 213 A.H.), 
A1 Jahiz (d. 255 A.H.), A1 Khaiyat (230 A.H.) and A1 
Jubbair (d. 303 A.H.). 

The general tendency of the Mntazalites was to turn 
from the objective and external standards of truth to a 
subjective critical, even sceptical attitude of mind. Naturally 
they made reason (’aql) the chief source of religious know- 
ledge. The point of view which dominated their theological 
reasoning was to purify the monotheistic idea of all obscu- 
rities and deformations which it had acquired in popular 
belief, both in ethics, and metaphysics. Like Sankara they 
combated vigorously for the Monistic conception of God. In 
this they had to fight against the anthropomorphists who 
pointed to the passages of the Koran and the Hadis which 
have anthropomorphic tendencies. These passages were 
explained by them according to their own methods of inter- 
pretation (tawil). Then they had to fight those who held 
that God possessed attributes of knowledge, power and so 
forth. The attribution of eternal qualities to God was to 
admit plurality, to admit the existence of other eternals 
besides the one eternal God. Like the Hindu monists, Abul 
Hudhail held that God was knowing, powerful, loving, but 
his knowledge, power and love constituted His very essence 
(dhat), that God’s qualities could only be described in nega- 
tives, and that they existed only as hypostases of the divine 
essence. In the hands of Mamar ibn Abbad this unity of 
God became merely an abstract possibility of which nothing 
could be predicated, hence God became unknowable. The 
disciples of Nazzam took the next step forward and recognis- 
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ed besides the absolute God who was onpredioable, the con- 
tingent God who was creator and ruler. 

With regard to creation Abut Hudhail taught that 
creation meant change, and annihilation repose, and that 
they alternated eternally ; others held that creation was 
actualisation of pre-existing potentialities or the manifesta- 
tion of what was hidden. An-Nazzam established the idea 
of law, and of the gradual evolution of the world from 
the pre-existent unmanifest state in accordance with an 
internal necessity. Thus in relation to the universe God was 
an efficient cause only, the universe followed its own immut- 
able law. 

The outstanding characteristic of Mutazala metaphysics 
was unity, and that of their ethics, justice. The idea of 
justice for them was all-comprehensive, so that even God 
could not conceivably transcend it, even His power was 
limited by the exigencies of justice. It followed from this 
that as God had created man for his good, it was necessary 
for Him to send His prophets to guide man and instruct him 
in His ways, so that divine grace was obligatory (lutf wajib); 
human welfare demanded that it should be necessary. 
Another important consequence of the principle was that 
good and evil were determined not by the arbitrary will 
of God, but according to an absolute standard — the 
law of the categorical imperative which bound God 
Himself. 

Man’s will was free and hence the responsibility of 
choosing good or evil rested on him, and according as he 
chose one or the other he merited punishment or reward. 
Tho Mutazalites’ view of life was tinged with asceticism. 
Masudi in praising their ideas quotes Amr ibn Ubaid’s 
words. He said “ Desire blinds man, and death separates 
him from his hopes. The world is a station where the 
voyager camps but for a moment and then goes away. Its 
pleasures are woes, its snares fatal, its serenity agitation 
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and its kindgom revolution. The quiet of man is disturbed 
by perpetual alarms, both peace and unrest are unreal, for 
death is man's end. He is the plaything of adversity, the off- 
spring of destiny. Let one fly to save himself and there 
death is in ambuscade, let there be one false step and there 
is a fall. Man exhausts himself in action, but his efforts benefit 
only his inheritors and the tomb gathers the fruits of his 
exertions.” 

Lastly in regard to revelation they held that the Koran 
was not the eternal, uncreate, infallible word of Hod ; thus 
they were upholders of a progressive revelation which is in 
consonance with the growing needs of humanity. 

The vigorous application of log^ic to theology led to the 
formulation of an abstract impersonal absolute Hod, which 
hardly fulfilled the two universal needs of man — dependence 
on a power greater than his owni and devotion to a person or 
ideal which evokes the deepest emotions of love. As a reaction 
against Mutazalism these two tendencies already in existence 
made vigorous headway, while two other tendencies — both 
results of rationalism, made their appearance, that is, 
philosophic speculation and agnosticism or downright 
atheism. Of the first set of these tendencies the traditionalists 
and the jurists were the chief representatives — the six 
celebrated collectors of the sayings of the Prophet, and 
the four great Imams who compiled the codes af laws. 
The ascendancy of the liberals (Mntazalites) did not mean 
the triumph of liberty, for their hand had fallen heavily 
upon their rivals and one of the most respected of the jurists 
Ibn-Hanbal had to suffer the consequences of his honesty 
and independence. It was only in the reign of Mutwakkil 
that the adherents of the old regime were able to raise their 
head. 

Abul Hasan A1 Ashari was the leader of this movement. 
He was bom in 873 A.D, (260 A.H.) and was descended 
from Abu Musa, a respected companion of the IVophet. He 
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spent the larger part of his life in Baghdad. He began as 
an adherent of the Mutazalites and for forty years remained 
with them. In the end he quarrelled with his teacher 
Jubbai on the question of necessary grace and after a short 
but sharp internal struggle became a convert to traditionalist 
ideas. He publiely abjured Mutazala and henceforth spent 
his whole energy in combating heterodox views by public 
lectures and books. He died sometime between 931 and 
941 A.D. * 

Ashari occupied a position midway between the extreme 
absolutists, the Mutazalites, and the extreme anthropomor- 
phists, Mushabihides and Kharijites. He utilised the 
dialectics of the Mutazala but combined it with ancient 
traditions and thus established a new school of theology. 
His view of God’s nature was different both from the imper- 
sonal abstraction of the rationalists and the gross realism of 
the materialists. According to him God possessed all good 
qualities, but they did not bear any resemblance with human 
qualities. Similarly with regard to matter he conceded 
existence to it and did not hold that existence was conferred 
npon it by God, and with regard to human destiny and 
conduct he believed in the acquisition of grace by man’s own 
efforts and in the intercession of the Prophet with God’s 
permission. 

Ashari’s ideas were developed a century later by Baqil- 
lani who died in 1012 A.D. and by the latter’s successor 
a hundred years after Al-Ghazali (1057 — 1112) who set the 
seal upon Muslim theology. Ho is regarded by the Muslims 
their greatest authority in theology, the Proof of Islam 
(Hujjat-al-Islam) ; Renan considered him “ the most original 
mind among Arabian philosophers,” and Tholuck’s opinion 
of him was, ” this man, if ever any have deserved the 
name, was truly a ‘ divine. ’ ” 

Ghazali was born at Tus. He early lost his father and 
was brought up by a Sufi friend. He studied theology and 
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canon law, but soon broke away from authority and tradition 
and then devoted himself to dialectics, logic, science, phi- 
losophy and Sufism. The fame of his learning spread 
widely, and in 1085 he was appointed by Nizam-ul-Mulk to 
the Nizaiiiia Academy in Baghdad. Ten years later he 
was struck with a mental malady and was obliged to leave 
Baghdad. Ho became a sceptic and lost all faith in religion. 
Out of his doubts he was lifted by his mystic experiences, 
and then abandoning reason he came to rely upon mysticism. 
He rejected the teaching of the traditionists because it 
appeared to him childish, but he found no satisfaction in 
scholasticism (kalam) nor in science or philosophy. The only 
true way of knowledge was through ecstasy and direct 
intuition. Therefore he devoted himself to mystical exercises 
in retirement from the world and at last acquired the peace 
of mind which he desired. In 1006, he was appointed to 
the academy of Nishapur, but he soon left it, and went back 
to Tus where he established a school and a monastery 
(khanqah). Here ho wrote his book in refutation of philo- 
sophy (Tahafatul philasapha) and here in 1012 he died. 

Grhazali made important contributions to Islamic theology. 
In the theory of knowledge he discarded, as stated above, the 
ultimate authority of reason, and made direct realisation 
(the Samadhi of the Hindus) the proof of religion. Like the 
Hindu philosophers he argued that through ordinary means 
of knowledge man can know only the relative and as God is 
absolute he cannot gain any positive knowledge of His 
qualities or nature. He must therefore depend upon 
revelation— prophetic or personal, to obtain that knowledge. 
He further taught that it was possible to know God because 
God’s nature was not different in essence from that uf man, 
and that the human soul partook of the divine and would 
after death return to its divine source. 

On the plane of the relative he accepted the teaching 
of science concerning the universe, although he maintained 
17 
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that behind the order of nature lay the Absolute Being 
whose will dominated all. The universe existed in three 
modes — the world of sense or change (‘alam-ul-mulk), the 
world of power (‘ alam-ul-jabrut), and the world of eternal 
repose (‘alam-ul-malakut). The three worlds were not 
discrete in time and space but were modes of existence 
tike the ideas of Plato. 

Ghazali completed the circle in which philosophic specu- 
lation ever moves. The Mutazala had started the circle by 
making reason the arbiter in religion, but the pitiless course 
of their own logic led to its final dethronement at the hands 
of Ashari and Ghazali. Outside the ranks of the dialecticians 
the movement of speculation ran into several channels. Scho- 
lastic rationalism branched off into atheism or rather 
scepticism, into pure philosophy, and into a complete denial 
of intellectualism, that is mysticism. 

The sceptics and atheists were usually found among 
the poets, scientists and others who had all come under the 
influence of Persian and Indian thought. The names of the 
early sceptics have been enumerated by Jahiz (869 A.D.) and 
their doctrines noted by Tabari (889 — 923 A.D.). Ibn Hazm 
(d. 1064 A.D.) and Ghazali have attempted to classify them. 
They generally deny the existence of a personal God, and 
an immortal soul, show contempt for the prophets and for 
religious ordinances, and believe in the eternity of the 
universe, or in the eternity of two or three principles. 

Caliph Yazid (d. 744 A.D.) was reckoned among them, 
the poets Abu Tammam (d. 846 A.D.) and Mutanabbi (d. 965 
A.D.) were suspected of sceptic leanings, but of course 
the greatest of them all were Abul Ala al Maari (d. 1057) 
and Umar Khayyam (d. 1123 A.D.). 

Regarding Abul Ala, the translator of his diwan Henry 
Baerlein says, that he “ was not merely saddened by the 
politics and the religion of the period ; his meditations 
had been most profound ; they had been influenced by 
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Buddha.” Abul Ala was a believer in transmigration, 
a rigid vegetarian who disapproved of the use of milk, 
honey and leather, and had a tender regard for animal life, 
an abstemious ascetic in his clothing and food, a recluse, 
an upholder of celibacy. Yet he was one of the greatest 
of Arab poets, a deeply learned scholar who gathered 
round him hundreds of students from all lands, and a kindly 
helper to those who stood in need of his aid. Abul Ala was 
a foe of external piety and formal religion, for he sang, — 

Abandon worship in the mosque and shrink 
From idle prayer, from saoriBoial sheep, 

For Destiny will bring the bowl of sleep 
Or bowl of tribulation — you shall drink. 

and again, — ■ 

So, there are many ways and many traps 
And many guides, and which of them is lord ? 

For verily Mahomet has the sword, 

And he may have the truth — perhaps 1 perhaps I 

and with regard to prophets and paradise, — 

“ There is no God save Allah 1 — that is true, 

Nor is there any prophet save the mind 
Of men who wanders through the dark to find 
The paradise that is in me and you. 

His view of the world is that it is illusory. 

Perchance the world is nothing, is a place 
Of dream, and what the dreamland people say 
We sedulously note, and wo and they 
May be the shadow of shining race. 

And he is a confirmed pessimist, who revels in pain 
and finds in it man's opportunity to live nobly, — 

We suffer — that we know, and that is all 
Our knowledge. If we recklessly should strain 
To sweep aside the solid rocks of pain. 

Then would the domes of love apd courage fall, 
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Umar Khayyam is so well-known that it is hardly 
necessary to do more than just mention him. 

The philosophers of Islam — Al-Kindi, Farabi (d. 950 
A.D.) the Brothers of Purity (Ikhwan us-Safa), Ibn Mas- 
kawaihi and Ibn Sina (d. 1086 A.D.) in the east, and Ibn 
Baja (d. 1138 A.D.), Ibn Tufail (d. 1185) and Ibn Rushd 
(d. 1198) in the west, do not need extended notice. Their 
metaphysical systems were largely based on Greek philo- 
sophy. It is however interesting to note that Al-Nadim 
obtained information about Indian religious sects for his 
Fihrist from a treatise compiled by Al-Kindi, who in his 
turn depended on the account of an envoy sent by Yahya 
ibn Khalid the Barraekide to India. Farabi was an 
encyclopedic writer, for besides logic and metaphysics he 
wrote on ethics, politics and music. He attempted to 
combine the systems of Plato and Aristotle, and his logic 
became the basis of Ibn Sina’s philosophy. Ibn Sina shares 
with Ghazali and Ibn Rushd the premier position among 
the Muslim thinkers. His canon is almost the last word 
on Muslim medicine, and in philosophy he is unsurpassed for 
the penetrating keenness of his mind and the subtlety of his 
thought. 

The philosophers introduced Neo-Platonic ideas of 
emanation into Muslim thought and sowed the seeds whose 
intellectual harvest was gathered by the Sufis. If Ghazali 
starting from dogma landed into mysticism, Ibn Sina whose 
point of departure was Greek philosophy reached the same 
destination. He held that reason was of value in science 
only, but beyond reason was intuition which gave a simpler, 
more direct, and more adequate knowledge of the absolute 
truth. His metaphysics served as grist to the Sufistic mill, 
for he conceived of the ultimate reality as eternal beauty, 
whose nature being self-expression, it saw itself reflected 
in the universe-mirror. This self-expression is love, for 
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love is appreciation of the beauty which is perfection. Love 
is thus the moving energy of the world, it makes beings 
strive after their original perfection from which in creation 
they have travelled away, and it is by love that human 
soul realises its unity with the ultimate reality. 

Every avenue of thought thus led to Sufism, whether 
it was Mutazalah dialectics, orthodox scholasticism or pure 
philosophy. Apparently the causes of such a convergence 
were not merely logical necessity, there were deeper social 
causes, — among others the exhaustion of the energy which 
had led to the establishment of a world-wide empire, and 
the uprise of the racial spirit which brought about the 
downfall of the Abbaside Caliphate. Their result in the 
domain of thought is clear, from the twelfth century 
onwards the sway of Sufism becomes increasingly dominant 
over the Muslim mind ; literature, philosophy and religion 
become all subject to its sovereign power. 

It is time then to turn back and trace the beginning 
and gradual development of Sufi tendencies in Islam. 

Sufism is a complex phenomenon ; it is like a stream 
which gathers volume by the joining of tributaries from 
many lands. Its original source is the Koran and the life 
of Muhammad. Christianity and Neo-Platonism swelled 
it by a large contribution. Hinduism, and Buddhism suppli- 
ed a number of ideas, and the religions of ancient 
Persia — Zoroastrianism, Manism, etc., brought to it their 
share. 

Muhammad was a mystic, and the mystical note sounds 
clearly in the utterances of the Koran. The Mecca Suras 
mainly and the Medina Suras occasionally are charged with 
deep religious devotion and ascetic feeling. They teach 
absolute dependence and renunciation. God is spoken of 
as the light of heavens and earth. God says concerning 
the believers, “ He loves them and they love Him ” 
and therefore He bears the beautiful name of lover (wudud). 
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Again the Koran says, “ Those who walk raeekly on the earth, 
and when the ignorant speak to tlieni answer ‘ Peace ’ shall 
be rewarded with the highest place in Paradise.” Then 
from the earliest times there were among Muslims the 
devotees who were continually engaged in reading the 
Koran and the penitents (Bakaun) who kept fasts, and 
said orisons. In spite of Muhammad’s insistence upon 
moderation, asceticism and abstinence were regarded special- 
ly commendable by those called Zabids (abstainers) and 
Ubbad (servants), whose motto was ‘ flee from the world ’ 
(al-firar min al-duniya). These ascetics developed the 
ordinary rites by works of supererogation; their prayers 
were more numerous and more highly spiritualised, their 
fasts more continuous and severer. Naturally their ethics 
and mode of living were held up as an example of saintly 
life, and their services utilised in roles of preachers, arbiters, 
ambassadors and leaders. 

When Muslims came into contact with the Christians 
these tendencies were accentuated — in liturgical matters, 
meditation and repetition of God’s name and prayer 
(dhikr), and in ethical, complete detachment from affairs of 
personal interest, utter dependence upon God (tawakkul), 
rejection of material goods (fuqr), indifference towards 
suffering or sickness, praise or blame. Abu Abdullah ul 
Haritb al-Muhasibi (d. 857-8) who is the earliest Sufi author 
whose work is preserved shows evident traces of the use 
of the Christian Gospels, one of his works beginning with 
the parable of the Sower and another being an expansion of 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

The Neo-Platonists strengthened the feeling of contempt 
for the world and supported the leanings towards divine 
life by their doctrines of emanation and of dynamic pan- 
theism. The Neo-Platonic ideas passed into Islam when 
in the beginning of the ninth century Greek works were 
translated into Arabic. 
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The third foreign source of Muslim mysticism was 
Indian. It may be pointed out that India and the Persian 
Gulf had a close commercial intercourse from the earliest 
times. With trade undoubtedly ideas were exchanged. It 
stands to reason that if things of material use like Indian steel 
and sword and Indian gold and precious stones and if things 
of artistic value like the pointed arch and the bulbous dome 
reached Persia and Iraq, Indian philosophical ideas should 
have travelled there too. Many Indians held posts in the 
financial department at Basra under the early Umayyads ; 
Caliph Muawiya is reported to have planted a colony of 
them in Syria specially Antioch, and Hajjaj to have estab- 
lished them in Kashgar. “ The black-eyed and olive-com- 
plexioned Hindus were brushing their shoulders ” against 
those of the Muslims in the cities of the Caliphate. The 
eastern dominions of the empire, that is, Khurasan, Afgha- 
nistan, Sistan and Baluchistan were Buddhist or Hindu 
before they were converted. Balkh had a large monastery 
(Vihara) whoso superintendent (known as the Paramaka) be- 
came the famous Barmakide Vizir of the Abbasidc Caliphs. 

Then the Arabs familiarised themselves from early 
times with Indian literature and sciences. They translated 
Buddhist works in the second century of the Hijra, for 
instance, Kitab-al-Bud, and ‘ Bilawhar wa Budasif treatises 
on astronomy and medicine called Sindhind (Siddhant) and 
‘ Shushrud ’ (Shushrut) and Sirak (Charaka) ; story books 
like Kalilah Damnah (Panchatantra), and Kitab Sindbad, 
ethical books of Shanaq (Chanakya), and Bidpa (Hitopadesa) 
and treatises on logic and military science. 

They were exceedingly keen on informing themselves of 
the customs, manners, sciences and religions of the people 
with whom they came into contact. Al-Kindi wrote a book 
on Indian religions, Sulaiman and Masudi collected informa- 
tion in their travels which they used in their writings. Al- 
Nadini, Al-Ashari, Al-Biruni, Shahrastani and many others 
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devoted chapters in their books to describe and discuss 
Indian religious and philosophic systems. 

The legend of Buddha entered into Muslim literature 
as the type of the saintly man, and Muslim hagiologists 
assimilated the stories of Ibn Adhara to the Buddhist legend. 
Indian ascetics travelling in pairs and staying not more than 
two nights at one place were directly known to the Muslim 
adepts, who took from them their fourfold vows— of cleanli- 
ness, purity, truth and poverty, and the use of the rosary. 
What wonder then that the conception of Nirvana, the 
discipline of the eightfold path, the px'actice of Yoga and 
the acquaintance of miraculous powers were appropriated in 
Islam under the names of Fana, Tariqa or Saluk, Maraqabah 
and Karamat or Mujiza. 

Two periods may be distinguished in the history of 
Sufism. The first from the earliest times to the beginning 
of the ninth century and the second from the ninth century 
onwards ; during the first period Sufism was merely tcnden- 
cious and possessed no system ; during the second, it deve- 
loped metaphysical systems and organisation of monastic 
orders. 

The leaders of saintly life in the first period were 
ascetics, quietists and recluses. The name Sufi was first 
applied to Abu Hashim of Kufa who died in 778 A.D., and 
the most noted among them were Imam Jafar Sadiq 
(d. 765 A.D.), Hasan al Basri (d. 728 A.D.), Daud al-Tai 
(d. 781 A.D.), Shaqiq Balkhi (d. 810 A.D), Ibrahim ibn 
Adham (d. 777 A.D.), Kabia al Adawiyya (d. 753 A.D.), 
Habib Ajmi, Muhammad bin Wasi, Abu Hanifa Numan 
al-Kharraz, Fudail ibn Ayaz (d. 803 A.D.). 

The chief characteristic of their belief was the submis- 
sion of the human will to God. They were more seekers of 
piety and other-worldiness than of divine knowledge, they 
had an exaggerated consciousness of sin and an overwhelm- 
ing dread of divine retribution, yet they had early developed 
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emotional and ecstatic features and they negated the 
externalia of religion. 

Among Rabia-al-Adawiyya^s sayings there are many 
which show emotional tendencies. For instance, ‘‘ Con- 
sume with fire, 0 God, a (presumptuous) heart which loveth 
Thee.” 

“ I reserve my heart for Thy converse (0 Lord !) 
and leave my body to keep company with those who desire 
my society. My body is thus the companion of the visitor, 
but my dearly beloved is the companion of my heart.” She 
is reported to have said that the love of God had so taken 
possession of her soul that there was no room left even for 
the love of the prophet, much less of hatred for the devil. 

The fear of death and of the day of judgment was 
expressed in many ways. Rabia says, 

“ 0 my soul! how long wilt thou sleep? When 
wilt thou awake ? Soon thou shalt sleep to rise no more, 
till the call shall summon thee on the day of resurrec- 
tion.” 

Uwais Qarani speaking to Harun ibn Hayyan said, 
“ My father died; Adam and Eve died; Noah and Abraham 
died ; Moses, son of Aniran, died ; David, Caliph of God, 
died; Muhammad the prophet of God died; Abu Bakr his 
Caliph died ; my brother Umar died ; and my friend died 
.... and this is my last advice to thee, keep always before 
thee the Book of God and the path of the righteous, and do 
not for a moment allow thyself to become heedless of death.” 

The second period of Sufism began in the ninth century ; 
the calm, monotheistic quietism of the first having absorbed 
Shiah theories and foreign notions blossomed out in surpris- 
ingly short time into full-fledged pantheistic mysticism. 
The Sufis of the period fall into several groups, men of 
similar temperaments clustering together round some pious 
leader* These groups eventually evolved several orders and 
different systems according to the differences of emphasis on 
18 
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particular doctrines, details of organisation, and philosophical 
schemes. In this manner the early schools arose which 
Hujwiri has described fully. Among them were the 
followers of Muhasibi who has been mentioned above as a 
writer of Christian tendencies ; opposed to tliem were the 
Qassaris or Malamatis who pushed detachment from the 
world to extremes and voluntarily sought the contempt of 
men. The followers of Junaid of Baghdad were prudent 
and sober, they condemned formalism and preached a 
religion of sincerity, the Sahlis laid emphasis on self-morti- 
fication, Abu Said Kharraz was the first to explain the 
states of annihilation (fana) and subsistence (baqa), and 
lastly there were the extreme Sufis who held the doctrines 
of incarnation (hulul), commixture (imtizaj) and transmigra- 
tion of spirits (naskh-i-arwah). 

But the man who produced the greatest stir in the 
Islamic world by the boldness of his doctrines was Husain 
bin Mansur al Hallaj. His theories were later worked up 
in the systems of Ibn al Arabi and Abdul Karim Jili and 
in the poetry of Ibn al Faridh and Abu Said ibn Abul 
Khair and their influence spread to far off countries includ- 
ing India. Ghazali, Hujwiri and Attar attempted to re- 
concile him to orthodoxy. 

The story ofMansoor’s life is well-known. He started his 
career as an ordinary Sufi under the guidance of such well- 
known Shaikhs (preceptors) as Tushtari and Junaid. But 
afterwards he threw away the Sufi garments and put on 
worldly clothes. Ho began to preach as an apostle of Cod and 
offended tlie Jurists — for apostleship was a breach of tradi- 
tions, and the government, because it savoured of Shiah 
legitimism. He travelled about in many lands — among them 
India, and thrice visited Mecca. At last his activities became 
so obnoxious that he was arrested. He was kept in prison 
for a long time, was tortured and at last executed in 922 A.D. 
As Kabir, Dadu, Nanak and other Indian saints used the 
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language of Muslim Sufism, it is necessary to briefly explain 
Mansur’s mystical system, for his terms became the current 
coinage of Sufism. 

Before creation, Gfod was in His unity, holding ineffa- 
ble discourse with himself and contemplating the splendour 
of His own essence, and this radical simplicity of His admira- 
tion is love, “ which in His essence is the essence of essence,” 
beyond all modalisations in attributes. In His perfect isola- 
tion (infirad) God was illuminated by Love, and from this 
illumination came the multiplicity of His attributes and 
names. Then in order to see his supreme joy He projected 
out of the pre-eternal (azal), an image of himself, that is, of 
of His attributes and names. This was Adam. Thus the 
absolute God in His divinity (laliut) became in Adam God 
in Humanity (nasut). Mansur conceived of the relation 
of God with man as the infusion of the divine into the 
human soul, in Hindu terms the illumination of Buddhi by 
Purusha. The divine spirit produces the illumination 
where, “ I become that which I love, and that which I 
love becomes mine. We are two spirits, infused in one 
body, to see me is to see Him, to see Him is to see us.” 
Apparently Mansur was not a thorough-going monist in spite 
of his declaration “lam God” (anal Haq), for according 
to him there was still some difference of level or potential 
between the Absolute and His image. 

Qushairi (d. 1072 ) introduced into Sufi thought the 
idea of creation by intermediary agencies* and Ibn Sina 
the conception of ultimate reality as eternal beauty who 
saw its reflection in the universe-mirror. Thus the 
idea that God was both transcendent and immanent grew, 
and from this pantheistic view it followed that all “ other- 
ness” was mere illusion, and the feeling of separateness 
was due to ignorance, which could only be dissipated by 
knowledge. This school had three basic ideas : in the first 
place the ultimate reality was knowled,^ through a supre- 
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sensual state of consciousness, secondly, the ultimate reality 
was impersonal, and thirdly the ultimate reality was 
one. 

There were many other schools of mystic speculationi 
but two are of special importance, those who regarded the 
ultimate reality as light (nur), and those who regarded it 
as thought. The chief exponent of the first was Shaikh 
Shihab ud-Din Suhrawardy (d. 1209) and of the second 
Ibn-al-Arabi (d. 1241) and his commentator Abdal Karim 
Jili (d. 1406). Shihab-ud-Din began his studies at Maragha 
and then migrated to Aleppo. The independence of his 
thought made him suspect in the eyes of the authorities. 
He was denounced by the Kazis and executed by the order 
of Saladin. He wrote a number of works on what is called 
Hikmat al Ishraq (illuminative philosophy). The chain of 
ideas links him with Plotinus, Mani, and Zoroaster. In his 
philosophy the ultimate principle of all existence is Light 
(Nur-i-qahir), whose essential nature consists in perpetual 
illumination. This Light is self-existent, self-manifesting, 
indefinable. Not-light is its negation and is necessary for 
its manifestation. Not-light like the Indian Maya is non- 
existent. Light is the source of existence. It has two 
kinds of illuminations, (1) the abstract, which is without 
form or limitation and is not an attribute of any other 
substance. Its essence is consciousness or knowledge. 
It is the principle of universal intellect and of its distant 
reflection the individual intellect ; (2) the accidental, which 
has form and which is capable of becoming an attribute. 
It is a reflection of the abstract light and is contingent 
upon it. 

To not-light which is the principle of absolute matter 
two kinds of material beings belong, (1) the obscure substance 
or atom which is beyond space, and (2) the forms which are 
necessarily in space. These two give rise to all material 
bodies. 
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From the abstract Light to material bodies the whole 
universe is a continuous series of circles of substance all 
depending on the Original Light. Those near the source 
receive more light than those that are distant and all strive 
to move towards the original fountain of Light with the 
intense passion and eternal attraction of Love. Thus the 
universe lives in and moves by Love. 

The human soul is the highest dwelling place of the 
abstract illumination, which enters the body of man which is 
composed of not-light, through the medium of the animal soul 
which is midway between not-light and light. The human 
soul longs for greater and greater illumination in order to 
gain complete freedom from the world of form or not- 
light, this is realised through knowledge and action. 

The human soul has five eternal and five external 
senses which belong to the power of light ; and faculties 
or functions like growth, assimilation, digestion, which 
belong to the power of not-light. They together form the 
unity of the organism, they are associated with abstract 
illumination as the enlightened but passive Purusha is 
associated with the blind but active Manas. There are 
three constituents of the human soul (manas, aql), (I) reason 
or intelligence (sattva), (2) courage and ambition (rajas), 
and (3) lust, hunger and passion (tamas). The harmonisation 
of the three results in justice which is the highest virtue. 

The individual soul is ever progressive. It strives un- 
ceasingly for total illumination and final absorption. Death 
does not end its strivings, when the material machinery 
which it adopts in one life is exhausted it takes up another 
body and rises higher and higher in different spheres of 
Being until it reaches its destination, which is the state of 
absolute annihilation (fana). 

When all the souls which are journeying towards 
their common source have reached their goal the universe 
is dissolved and then another cycle of creation follows 
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similar to the first one, and so cycles of absorption and 
evolution continue. 

The spiritual goal of man is enlightenment. He has to 
tread the path of saintship in order to attain it ; on the 
path are stations, five of which may be distinguished. First 
is the stage of ‘ I,’ feeling of personality and selfishness ; 
second of ‘ Thou art not, ’ complete absorption in self ; third 
of ‘ I am not, ’ a reaction of the second ; fourth of ‘ Thou 
art, ’ complete resignation to Grod ; and the fifth of ‘ 1 am 
not, and thou art not, ’ cosmic consciousness, annihilation of 
distinctions of subject and object. 

Ibn-al-Arabi (d. 1241) is one of the greatest authori- 
ties on Sufi philosophy. He regarded both nature and 
man as the mirrors which displayed Glod Himself. “ God 
manifests Himself in every atom of creation ; He is revealed 
in every intelligible object and concealed from every intelli- 
gence except the intelligence of those who say that the universe 
is His form and ipseity (surah wa huwayah), inasmuch as He 
stands in the same relation to phenomenal objects as the 
spirit to the body. Regarding the relation of God and man 
he says, “ man is the form of God and God is the spirit of 
man.” By means of man God beholds the objects which 
He has created. “ Man is the substance of every attribute 
wherewith he endows God ; when he contemplates God he 
contemplates himself, and God contemplates Himself when 
He (^templates man.” ^ 

^^^ttainment of the knowledge of God was the only 
end of man, for complete union with Him was not possible 
as long as the body lasted. The knowledge is gained by 
faith and contemplation in which human reason divests 
itself of its discursive or reflective faculty. The end of know- 
ledge is transcendental unconsciousness, where the pheno- 
menal vanishes in the presence of the eternal. 

The practical inference from this pantheism was that 
God could be worshipped in innumerable ways, and that 
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all religions contained truth. For if all things are a mani- 
festation of the Divine substance God may be worshipped 
in a star or a calf or any other object, and consequently 
there should be complete tolerance towards all creeds. He 
says ‘‘ every one praises what he believes, his God is his 
own creature, and in praising it he praises himself. Conse- 
quently he blames the beliefs of others, which he would 
not do if he were just, but his dislike is based on ignorance. 
If he knew Junaid’s saying, ‘ the water takes its colour from 
the vessel containing it,’ he would not interfere with the 
beliefs of others, but would perceive God in every form and 
every belief.” 

About a century and half later than Ibn al Arabi lived 
Abdul Karim Al Jili (d. 1406 — 17), who wrote a commentary 
on his predecessor’s work, Futuhat al-Makkiyah and an 
independent treatise on Sufism called the ^Perfect Man’ (Insan 
al Kamil). Jili does not rank in intellectual power or 
philosophical insight as an equal of Arabi. His treatise 
is full of digressions on all kinds of occult subjects and his 
philosophy can only be pieced together with much patient 
labour as has been bestowed upon it by Nicholson and 
Iqbal. From their accounts the following abstract of his 
system is drawn : 

There is one being which exists in two modes, the ab- 
solute or unmanifest and the qualified or manifest. The ab- 
solute is unknowable per se, for it is beyond all relation, be- 
yond being and not-being, a sum of contradictions. This 
absolute (wujud mutlaq) which is devoid of all qualities and 
relations exists enveloped in cecity (’ama). The first step in 
its manifestation is when it emerges from the darkness with- 
out becoming externally manifest, it is still free from name 
and attributes and is a unity comprehending diversity. The 
external aspect of this bare potentiality is abstract oneness 
(ahadiya) when being is conscious of itself as a unity. The 
second step is taken when the abstract unity (ahadiya) 
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manifests itself in two aspects of He-ness (huwiya) and 
I-ness (anniya). In the first or inward state the Being 
is conscious of itself as negativing the many (attributes), in 
the second or outward state as the truth of the many. The 
third step is that of Unity in Plurality (wahidiya), when Be- 
ing identifies itself as one with itself as many. The last step 
brings the absolute out of darkness into light, out of the un- 
conscious into the conscious, out of nirguna into saguna, into 
the sphere of Divinity with distinctive attributes embracing 
the whole series of existence, at last the absolute has become 
the subject and object of all thought, the noumenal has become 
the phenomenal. 

The Divinity (ilahiya) is the highest manifestation of the 
absolute. It is a name for the sum of the individualisations 
of Being, for the sum of all the attributes. It is revealed in 
two aspects of mercy and lordship, in the first it is in relation 
of creator (al-haqq) to the created things (al-khalq), and in 
the second it is as the preserver and maintainer in their 
respective order of the created things. 

The Divinity is known through its names and attributes. 
The names appertain to its essence (dhat), beauty (jamal), 
grandeur (jalal), and perfection (kamal). The principal attri- 
butes are life, knowledge, will, power, speech, hearing and 
sight. 

The universe is the embodiment of the Divine idea, the 
objectification of the absolute. The universe is ice, God 
water. God is the substance (hayula) of the cosmos. The 
sensible world is idea, thought or dream, but not unreal, it is 
reality as presented to itself through and in the cosmic con- 
sciousness of the perfect man which holds all the attributes of 
reality together. The thing-in-itself is the collection of attri- 
butes, it is built of idea and has no other existence. In 
Jili’s cosmological myth, the idea of ideas (haqiqat al haqaiq) 
existed as a white chrysolite (yaqut-al-baidha) in which dwelt 
God before He created the creatures. He looked at it with 
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the eye of perfection and it became water, and then with the 
eye of grandeur (jalal) and it surged into waves, and from its 
grosser elements seven earths were created and from its 
subtle elements seven heavens and from the water seven seas 
with their presiding angels and inhabitants. 

Man in perfection is the image (nuskha) of God. He is a 
mirror to God reflecting His names and attributes. He is the 
archetype of nature, the link between God and the universe. 
He is the microcosm in which the absolute becomes conscious 
of itself in all its diverse parts. He is the unifying principle 
between reality and appearance, the axis (qutb) round whom 
the spheres of existence revolve. He is the first created spirit 
(ruh) in which God first manifests himself in His essence. 
He is the archetypal spirit of Muhammad (haqiqat al-Muham- 
madiyah), and one of his names is the Word of God (amr-i- 
Allah). Regarding this spirit (ruh) Jili says, “ I (i.e., spirit) 
am the child whose father is his son and the wine whose vine 
is its jar ... I met the mothers who bore me, and I asked 
them in marriage, and they let me marry them. These 
phrases bear curious resemblance to the Vedic cosmologies 
where the Aditis are spoken of as mothers as well as wives 
of their sons. 

The first theatre of the manifestation of the spirit was 
Adam, then there were angels of light and darkness, and then 
five kinds of souls, — animal, passionate, active for good, 
penitent and tranquil. All souls are potentially perfect, some 
are actually so. Among the latter, one stands above all, 
namely, Muhammad. In every age there are perfect men 
who are an outward manifestation of the essence of Muham- 
mad, the Logos of God. 

The Absolute descends by many stages into man, in man 
the mystical ascent takes place by which man returns to the 
Divine. The process of ascent or spiritual perfection has 
four stages. In the first stage man completely surrenders 
himself to the will of God, in the second, he meditates on the 

19 
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names of Grod and is illuminated by the splendour of the name, 
the individual will is destroyed. In the third stage takes 
place the illumination of the attributes, man participates in 
the divine attributes, and acquires miraculous powers, he 
hears the ringing of bells (silsilat-al jars), experiences the 
dissolution of the bodily frame, and beholds ‘Mightning and 
thunder and clouds raining lights and seas surging with fire.’’ 
In the fourth stage he crosses the domain of name and 
attribute and enters into that of Essence and becomes 
perfect (Insani Kamil), Gfod-man. 

Jili was an idealistic monist. For him all beliefs were 
thoughts about one reality, and all mode of worship expres- 
sive of some aspect of that reality. The differences were due 
to the variety of names and attributes and all together con- 
tributed to the perfection of the whole. Jili was acquainted 
with Hindu religion, for among tlie ten principal sects he 
noted the Brahiraa (Brahman). About them he says that 
they worsliip God in his absolute aspect^ without reference 
to prophet or apostle. The scriptures of the Brahmina, ac- 
cording to him, were revealed to them not by God but by 
Abraham (Brahma), they contained five books, the fifth on 
account of its profundity was unknown to most of the Brah- 
mans, but those who read it invariably became Moslems. 
Apparently Jili’s fifth book is the Vedanta whose monistic 
philosophy in the eyes of Jili made it indistinguishable from 
Islam. 

Theoretical Sufism had reached the highest point of its 
growth, the writers of subsequent times wrote text-books 
for students and popular treatises without adding much of 
original value, of these Jami’s Lawaih in Persian is the best 
summary of Sufi philosophy and deservingly attained the 
widest repute. Arabic and Persian poets who became increas- 
ingly imbued with Sufism made it more than the philosophers 
the religion of the high and the low. Among the former 
Abu Said ibn Abul Kfaair (d. 1048) and Omar ibn al Faridh 
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and among the latter Hakim Sanai ( d. 1150 A.D. ), 
Farid ud-Din Attar (d. 1229-30), Jalal UdrlinRumi (d. 1273), 
Shabistari (d. 1317 or 1320) give the best exposition of Sufi 
doctrines. 

Besides the philosophical and the poetical, anl of equal 
importance with them is the practical aspect of Sufism. The 
practical aim of the Sufi is absorption in Cxod. According to the 
orthodox (baShar’a) school there are three stages in the attain- 
ment of this goal. Tlie first is the stage of good actions, the 
surrender of will to the commands of G-od, the obedience 
of law (shariat). As a preliminary step to the first stage 
the seeker (talib or salik) has to repent of his sins (taubali) 
and to acquire faith (iman). Then he has to carry out scru- 
pulously all the injunctions regarding cleanliness (taharat), 
prayer (salat), fasting (saum), alms-giving or charity (zakat), 
and pilgrimage (Haj). By ascetic practises fasting, silence 
and solitude the evil propensities of the self (nafs), that is, 
ignorance, pride, envy, uncharitableness, anger and others are 
mortified, for it is absolutely essential that the lower self 
should die in order that the higher should live in Cfod. The 
inward or spiritual aspect of obedience to law is designated 
the path ftariqat). The second stage is that of gnosis 
(mnrifat), the attainment of spiritual knowledge. In this 
stage logical reasoning is discarded because its inadequacy 
to gain the knoAvledge of God is realised. Intellect 
(aql), and demonstration (istidlal) are abandoned, and the 
restless soul seeks relief only in the mercy of God, for it is 
only by His grace (faith) and favour (‘ inayat) that gnosis 
takes place. Then the Sufi finds out that otherness is an 
illusion and therefore attachment to created things and 
fruits of good actions utterly vain. With Abul Hasan 
Khirqani he holds, I do not say that paradise and hell 
are non-existent, but I say that they are nothing to me, 
because God created them both, and there is no room for 
any created object in the place where I am.” To the 
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gnostic the following of law is relatively insignificant. In- 
ward light transfornis his intellect and will and he no longer 
stands in need of outward action ; for instance, the object of 
mysticism in traversing wildernesses and deserts is not the 
sanctuary (kaaba) itself, for to a lover of God it is unlawful 
to look upon His sanctuary. No ; their object is mortifi- 
cation in a longing that leaves them no rest, and eager 
dissolution in a love that has no end. Junaid pointed 
out how outward pilgrimage without spiritual progress was 
futile. 

But gnosis is not enough. It must lead to the next and 
the highest stage, complete union with the Divinity (haqiqat), 
the transformation of the whole of man, will, intellect and 
emotions, and the attainment of the Unitive state. In this 
state the mystic passes away from the self (fana) and lies 
in essential unity with God (baqa). The illusion of subject 
and object vanishes, the sense of individuality dies and law 
and religion lose their meaning, but this is only the negative 
aspect of the cosmic consciousness which has a rich, positive 
content. The sanctified mystic comprehends both the inward 
and outward aspects of Reality, the one and the many, the 
truth and law. In the unitive state he becomes one with 
God, he exclaims with Mansur, “ I am God ” (‘anal Haq). 

“ I am He whom I love, and He whom I love is I.” 

' The stages by which a novice rises to union with God 
have many stations (maqamat) and their corresponding 
states (hal). The seven stations usually recognised are (1) 
repentence (tauba), (2) abstinence (wara), (3) renunciation 
(zuhd), (4) poverty (fuqr), (5) patience (sabr), (6) trust 
(tawakkul), (7) satisfaction (radha). The states are medita- 
tion (muraqaba), nearness to God (qurb), love (muhabbat), 
fear (khauf), hope (rija), longing (shauq), intimacy (uns), 
tranquillity (itminan), contemplation (mushahada), certainty 
(yaqin). The stations are self-acquired, but the states are 
given by God* 
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In the copious literature of Sufism all the stages, stations 
and states have been described with superabundant zest and 
consummate resourcefulness. The legends of saints overflow 
with stories, illustrating ascetic, contemplative and unitive 
states, and the language of poetry and symbolism has been 
exhausted in giving expression to all the emotions — of fear, 
hope, longing and love which the mystic experiences. For a 
student of mysticism and of varieties of religious experience 
no richer mine of information exists than the lives of Muslim 
saints and the poetry of Muslim mysticism. Sobriety and 
intoxication, quiet piety and frenzied love bordering on 
insanity, profound thinking and fantastic occultism, writhing 
anguish, abject humility, joyous elation and exuberant hope, 
there is not a note in the whole gamut of human feeling 
and thought which has not been touched and made to yield 
its rich and hidden music. All kinds of physico-psychical 
phenomena, the hearing of sounds and voices and seeing of 
visions and colours, the melting of sound into sight and of 
colours into music, the ravishing scents of flowers and musk 
and the soft touch of morning zephyrs, the trance produced 
by song and dance and death caused by the reciting of a 
line of poetry, all of them are there, offering an endless feast 
to the psychological gourmand hungry for esoteric facts. 

The Muslim mystic who sets out upon the path of union 
(wasl) and of absorption (fana) always needs a spiritual guide, 
for “ if a man has no teacher, his Imam is Satan.” The 
guide or the preceptor (pir or Shaikh) is the pivot round 
which the whole machinery of Sufi monachism moves. His 
authority is divine, for the Sufi preceptor has inherited the 
whole significance of the Shiah Imam. In the order to which 
the Sufi belongs he is sovereign. The order provides the 
companionship of saints which is necessary for spiritual 
welfare, the Shaikh regulates the conduct of the companions 
and watches over their spiritual progress. He is a saint 
who has completed the journey and reached the goal. He 
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has become one with Grod and therefore his position and 
status are divine. Maruf Karkhi asked his disciples to 
swear to God by liiin, and Dhul Nun asserted that a true 
disciple should be more obedient to his master than to God 
himself. Jalal Uddin Rumi spoke of his master Shams-i- 
Tabriz, as ‘ that monarch supreme who had come out from 
behind the door clothed in the garment of mortality.’ In 
this way the Sufi professing to adore a universal abstraction 
makes individual man the object of his real worship. The 
disciple is advised to keep his Murshid constantly in mind, 
to become mentally absorbed in him through constant 
meditation and contemplation of him, to see him in all men 
and in all things and annihilate his self in the Murshid. 
From this state of self-absorption in the Murshid, the! master 
leads him on through several stages at last to absorption in the 
Deity. Muhammad taught surrender to God (Islam), Sufism 
surrender to the teacher who is the representative of God 
upon earth. 

The discipline of the seeker is dhikr, which ordinarily 
means remembering God and repeating His name, but 
which includes all the devotional practices which induce 
ecstasy and trance. There are two kinds of it, dhikr-i-jali or 
reciting aloud and dhikr-i-khafi or reciting mentally. Malcolm 
and Brown have described the processes. They are very 
similar to the meditation and the breathing exercises 
(pranayama) of the Indian Yoga. Shibli pointedly brings 
out this feature of Sufism in his definition “ Tasawwuf (Su- 
fism) is control of the faculties and observance of the 
breaths.” In the Naqshbandi order, the Murid (disciple) 
closes his eyes, shuts his mouth, presses his tongue against the 
roof of his mouth, holds his breath and recites in his heart. 
The “ la ” goes upward, the “ illaha ” to the right, the 
whole phrase “la illaha” is formed upon the cone of the 
heart and through it passed to all the members ot the whole 
frame. The breath is drawn from the navel to the breast, 
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from the breast to the brain, from the brain up to heavens and 
then again repeated stage by stage backwards and forwards. 

Another method of bringing about trance is by song 
and dance (sama’). There has been much dispute among 
theologians as to the lawfulness of music and dancing 
regarded as religious exercises. Grhazali speaks of them as 
novelties which had not been received in Islam from the 
first followers of the Prophet, but which were therefore not 
forbidden. He himself approves of them for by their means 
the Sufis ‘‘stir up in themselves greater love towards God, 
and by means of music, often obtain spiritual visions and 
ecstasies, their heart becoming in this condition as clean as 
silver in the flame of a furnace, and attaining a degree of purity 
which could never be attained by any amount of mere outward 
austerities. The Sufi then becomes so keenly aware of his 
relationship to the spiritual world that he loses all conscious- 
ness of this world, and often falls down senseless.” Hujwiri 
quotes traditions and the opinion of early Sufis to show that 
audition is lawfuh and fulfils a necessary function, and 
although footplay (pay bazi) was bad in law and reason, 
the ecstatic condition “ when the heart throbs with exhilara- 
tion and rapture becomes intense and the agitation of ecstasy 
is manifested and conventional forms are gone, that agitation 
is neither dancing nor footplay nor bodily indulgence but a 
dissolution of the soul,” Jalal Uddin Rumi laid great 
emphasis upon music and dance, so much so that his order of 
the Maulavis has become known as the ‘ dancing Derwishes.’ 
Both the Chishti and Suhrawardy orders included them as 
essential features of their dhikr. Of Shaikh Badr-ul Din 
(a saint settled in India in the 13th century) it is related 
that “ in his old age when he was unable to move, the sound 
of a hymn would excite him to ecstasy and he would dance 
like a youth. When asked how it was that the Shaikh could 
dance notwithstanding his decrepitude, he replied, ‘ where 
is the Shaikh ? It is Love that dances.” 
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Sufism indeed was a religion of intense devotion, love 
was its passion, poetry, song and dance its worship and 
passing away in txod its goal. 



ALI MUHAMMAD KHAN ROHELAH 

OR 

A History of the Foundation of the Rohelah Power 
in India in the Eighteenth Century 

BY 

BISHBSHWAR PRASAD, M.A., 

Lecturer, History Department, 

After the assassination of Daud Khan in 1724 or 1725 
A.D. by the orders of the Raja of Kumayun/ his associates 
and followers raised his adopted son ‘ All Muhammad Khan, 
a young man of twenty years, to the command of a small 
force of the Afghans.* He was preferred to Mahmud 
Khan,* the real son of the deceased, for he had been named 
by the last as his heir,^ and was intelligent, strong, and 
endowed with all the qualities of a commander.® At this 
stage it is necessary now, to disentangle the story of his 
birth and adoption, as it forms a most controversial topic in 
the history of the Rohelahs. 

Pakentage and Adoption : 

It is rather strange, a good deal of uncertainty prevails 
regarding the parentage of the real founder of the Rohelah 
power in India. Different versions have been given by various 
authorities in which prejudice and partiality have large 

* For the life of Daud Khan, see my Paper on " DaQd Khan 
Rohilla ’’in the ‘ Journal of Indian History,’ Madras. January, 1927. 

* Gulistan-i-Rabmat, f 11a, Rarapur MS. 

Gul-i-Rahmat, p. 10, „ 

Akhbar Husain, p. 14, „ 

® Akhbar Husain, p. 14, 

* GuH-Rabmat, p, 10, „ 

® Bayan Wriq^al. f 61 b. Ranipur MS 
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share. A few writers call him a Rajput,* AhIr’orJat,* 
who was captured bj Daud Khan in one of his early adven- 
tures and after conversion to Islam, adopted as a son. His 
genealogy is traced to the Syeds of Barha by a later genera- 
tion of writers*; Whereas some* call him the real son 
of Daud ^an. But the majority is inclined to believe that 
he was the son of a Jat of Bakauli, who was captured by 
Daud I^an in one of his night raids on the village in his 
early career.* 

The boy was about seven or eight years old, handsome, 
intelligent and strong. Daud Khan took fancy to him and 
adopted him as his son, for he was childless then ; and 
gave him training in the profession of a warrior. 

The story given in ‘ Imad-us-S‘aadat regarding his 
adoption surpasses all credulity. It is uncertain about 
the caste of Lacchu, the alleged mother, but attaches more 
reliability to the tradition that she was a Jat.’ This view 
is further supported by the verbal tradition which was 
lurrent in the nineteenth century.* The statement 
in Gulistan-i-Rahmat, though dubbed prejudicial, is rea- 
jonable and supported by other writers ; and we may accept 


’ Hadlqat-ul-AqalIrn, p. 139, Lucknow Ed. 

“ Seir Mutaqherin, tr. Vol. Ill, p. 233. 

* Gulistaa-i-Rabmat, f 7 a. 

Taritt-i-Farnikhabad by Wall Ullah, p. 78, Rampur MS. 

* Akhbar-ul-Sanfidid by Najmul-QhanI Khan, p. 80—94. 

‘ Farah BaWish by Shiva Prasad, p. 23, Rampur MS. 

Hamilton, Rohilla Afghans., p. 35. 

Gul-i-Raljmat, p. 7, Rampur MS. 

‘ Imad-us-S'afldat by Ghulara ‘ AlT ^an, p. 41 ; Lucknow Ed. 

’ 

* W irsfT sna*’ quoted by Sir Q. Forrest. 
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‘ All Mubainmad Khan as a Jat convert who was captured 
by Daud Khan^ and adopted by him.* 

Training : 

Daud Khan had seen signs of greatness about him and 
so provided him the best training available which would 
make him a warrior. “ He had him early instructed in 
every military exercise, and in all other accomplishments 
which might enable him to make an eminent and successful 
figure.”* Archery, swordsmanship, use of muskets and 
riding mostly occupied his time. Constant company of 
his adoptive father gave him an insight into strategy and 
tactics which made him later on an efficient and successful 
general. Nothing, however, is known about the humaner 
arts, reading, writing and religious culture. Perhaps, these 
were not necessary for an adventurer ; but judging from 
the usual custom of the Muslims, and the practice of the 
times, it may be surmised that he had received an elementary 
workable education. But his main training was in military 

^ The desoeodants of Paizullah Khan assert that the descend- 
ants of Hafiz Rabmat ^i5n, the writers of Gulistan-i-Rabmat, 
etc., had calumniated the parentage of ‘ All Mubammad Khan 
to prove their own greatness and that of the renowned Rabmat 
Khan. But the account of parentage given by them can scarcely 
be accepted. Their point is that he was a descendant of the Syeds 
of Barlia who had been captured at Bakaull by D«aud Khan. 
This view has been incorporated by Najraul (^anl in his Urdu 
work AHibar-ul-Sanadid.^^ He does not accept the statement 
in ‘ Im8d-us-S'aadat, but traces the lineage of ‘ All Mubarnmad 
genealogically to the renowned Syeds of Barha. 

I am inclined to accept his Jat parentage, for it was firstly, 
so recognised by all the contemporary writers and, secondly, is 
supported by the verbal tradition. Lastly, I think, there is no 
discredit in being a Jat convert, for many renowned Muslims were 
converts from Hinduism and, then ‘ All Mubarnmad was brought 
up under the care of a genuine Afghan. 

* Hamilton : Rohilla Afghans, p. 36. 
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discipline, use of arms and riding ; and it was this know- 
ledge which led the followers of Daud Khan to prefer him 
to the natural son of their leader. 

His sebvice in Mubadabad : 

Fear of Debi Chand, Raja of Kumayun, forced him to 
come and fall upon the support of his father’s friend and 
patron, ‘Azmatullah !^an, the governor of Muradabad.’ 
He had at this time a body of four or five hundred Pathans 
under his command, with which he entered the service of 
the imperial governor and was given some villages for his 
maintenance.* Bunea Beoli,* the possession of his father, 
was also given him and he was allowed to increase his 
income by farming the revenues of some adjoining villages. 
The Governor held him in great regard, and ‘Ali Muljaminad 
Khan “ behaved on all occasions so well and rendered so 
many services that he became a favourite.” 

Here, a constant stream of Pathan adventurers flocked 
to him and increased the ranks of his followers, so much 
ISO, that it was difficult for him to support them from his limit- 
ed resources. His patron could give him no relief, but 
gave an indirect permission to increase his incon\e and 
extend his possessions. Now, he began to raid the neighbour- 
ing villages, like his father. Also, he made it his custom 
to farm the revenues of some villages belonging to the 
various nobles (Jagirdars) who usually lived at the court. 
Their effeminacy and absence gave him a fair chance of 
withholding the dues and subsequently appropriating the 
villages. This gave him some relief. He had well gauged 
the political situation of the country and had prepared him-- 

* Gul-i-Rabmat. AIM. Univ. MS., p. 18. 

’ Ibid., p. 18. 

’ A village in parganS SatssI, District BadSUn, some eight 
miles to the south-east of Bisauli. U. P. District Gazetteers, Vol. XV, 
Budaun, pp. 137, 176. 
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self to extend his power and become the ruler of a large 
tract. For this purpose he was now ready to employ both 
fraud and force. 

The Pibst Engagement ; His Conflict with Kh wAjah 
Salie : 

Soon after, he came in conflict with the representative of 
Umdat-ul-mulk Amir Khan, the paymaster of the Imperial 
forces. Amir Khan had his fief in Katcha'r which comprised 
the parganas of Manauna and Anwlah, and included within 
it the villages held by ‘ Ali Mubammad Khan also. Though 
a revenue farmer, the latter had deliberately failed to for- 
ward the dues to the proprietor. He was not alone to do 
so, for there were many others who were in arrears. 
The nobleman sent ^iwajah §alib as his deputy to Manauna 
to bring the farmers under subjection and collect the arrears. 
The j^wajah was a strong man but rash and irritable. He 
harassed the zamindars and forced them to pay large sums 
to him. But ‘Ali Mubammad could not be intimidated and 
refused to agree to any enhancement in rent. When the 
Khwajah attempted “ to sequester the rent of some villages 
to which ‘ Ali Mubammad laid claim,” the rupture was in- 
tensified and a struggle was imminent. The suggestion in 
‘ Akhbar Husain ’ ‘ that ‘ Azmat-ullah IQan gave him 
indirect permission to fight with the deputy seems plausible ; 
for court jealousies might have led him to wish the annihila- 
tion of the Khw ajah.* 

The Rohelah desired nothing more. It was decided 
to attack Khwajah Salib in the night under cover of darkness, 
for the result of an action in the day would have been 

' AWibar Rusain ; Rampur MSS., pp. 16-16. Gul-i-Rahmat, p. 

19 also. ^ 

* ‘ Azraatullah Khgn was the man of Qamr«ud*din Khgn, the 

vizier, whose ill will against Amir Khan was no secret, and so might 
have wished the destruction of the Khwajah in Katehar. These 
ntrigues and jealousies were very common in the 18th century 
Mughal court, and were a cause of the weakness of the Empire, 
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doubtful. All preparations being complete, ‘ AH Muhammad 
Khan rushed upon the unsuspecting enemy in the night 
with his Afghan followers and routed the opposing forces. 
The ^wajah was slain in the engagement and his followers, 
if they could evade death, fled in all directions. Vast 
booty fell into the hands of the victor, which was as usual, 
distributed among the soldiers ; but the horses, tents and other 
camp equipments were reserved for the chief. This action 
raised him high in the estimation of his neighbours. 
Manauna also fell to him and increased the extent of 
his possessions. But, due to the favour of ‘ Azmat-ullah 
Khan and his master, the vizier, Umdat-ul-mulk could not 
punish this rebellious resistance. ‘ 

The Occupation op Anwlah : 

Now, ‘All Muhammad KhSn wanted to round off his 
possessions by occupying Anwlah, an important town, then 
in the possession of a powerful Rajput zamindar, Duja. But 
it was no easy task ; for Duja was reputed for his bravery 
and was dreaded by all his neighbours. Open force could 
not succeed against him, and so ‘ Ali Mubiammad, like an 
unscrupulous diplomat, resorted to secret and underhand 
methods to get rid of him. Murder was the next alternative 
and he hired a Chamar on promise of reward to commit this 
horrible deed. Even now, the zamindars employ such means 
to get rid of their enemies, and it is no wonder that ‘Ali 
Muhammad, never an enlightened man, resorted to it in the 
18th century without blemish to his character. The Chamar 
was able to carry out his commission secretly at the deceas- 
ed’s place.* 

^ Gul-i-Rabmat, pp. 19-20. 

Gulistan-i-Rabmat, Rampur MS., f 12 a. 

Akhbar Husain, pp. 15-16. 

Parab Ba khsh. Rampur MS., p. 25. 

Hamilton, pp. 41-2. 

* Gul-i-Rabmat, pp. 19-20. Alld. Univ. MS. 

Najm-ul-Ghani writes that the Chamar was given Rs. 200 
in reward and that the deed was performed when Dnja had gone 
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‘All Muhammad was ready and when the relations of 
the deceased were performing the funeral rites in the morn- 
ing, he attacked the town, where after a slight encounter the 
relatives and followers of Duja fled away and left the house 
and town to the invader. Henceforth, Anwlah became the 
chief seat of his power. The buildings raised soon after 
beautified the town and made it the first city in the province. 
The villages near about Anwlah were annexed. ‘Azmat- 
ullah Khan kept silent and no action was taken against him 
even from the court. ^ 

Help to Banga^ NawAb : 

In a few years* his power was assured and he was 
known as a great Rohelah chief, who kept a large army under 
him, and was looked upon as a protector and leader of the 
Indian Afghans. Even Muljammad K^an Banga^, the 
Pathan chief of Farrukhabad, sent his son to Anwlah to get 
reinforcements, when he was opposed to Chhatrasal, the 
Bundela chief, and had failed to get help from the court. 
‘All Muljammad Khan sent a small force for his assistance.* 
This is a sufficient proof of his greatness and power, even so 
early. 


out in a secluded place to ease himself, on the authority of an 
unknown work; but he too disbelieves it and thinks the above 
account as more reasonable. AMibSr-ul.ganadld, pp. 99-100. 

* Gul-i-Rabniat, pp. 19-20, Alld. Univ. MS., Gulistann-Ralimat, 
f 12 a. 

As opposed to the above, it is mentioned in Jam~i~Jahan~ 
wwwa, Rarnpur MS., p. 495, that he gob Anwlah and other places 
on farm. 

* Irvine has given 1730 A.D. as the date of this event in 
his article ‘‘ Bangash Nawabs of Farrukhabad '' in the J.A.S.B., 
1878, p. 301. 

J.A.S,B., 1878, p. 80b 
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Dieect eelations with the Viziee ; 

No such accessions to power could avail him unless he 
had a powerful supporter in the court, who would always 
protect him from royal anger and exert influence to secure 
him service, honour and emoluments. This he found in 
Qamruddin Oan, the vizier of the empire, through the 
mediation of his friend and patron ‘Azmatullah I^an. He 
sent a vakil to him and got the neighbouring parganas in 
revenue-farm. This gave him some status and secured the 
protection of the highest dignitary of the Empire. He got 
some villages from other fief-holders as well, and from the 
proceeds of his possessions lived in all splendour and great- 
ness. His army too must have been strengthened. Gradually 
he had made himself an important man. * 

Hamilton condemns this unholy alliance as a proof of 
the ‘ basest venality and corruption.’* These were sure 
signs of the weakness of the empire and its impending 
destruction. Lack of co-operation among the nobles and 
officers of State had opened the way for successful rebellion 
and the rise of adventurers. Rebels found advocates in 
the court and with their connivance increased their posses- 
sions and power. The support given by the Vizier to the 
enemy of the paymaster of the Empire is an eloquent proof of 
jealousy and faction. No wonder then that ‘Ali Muham- 
mad Khan became famous for his power very soon. 

His assistance in subjugating the Syeds of BaehA : 

A few years after came a favourable opportunity to 
show his devotion to the Vizier. Imperial troops were sent 
under the command of ‘Azim-ullah Khan, brother of the 
Vizier, to chastise Saif-ul-din ^an, the leader of the Syeds 
of Barha. He was the brother of the famous ‘ Syed 
brothers, ’ the ministers of Farru^siyar, and had lived aloof 

‘ QuW-Rahmat, p. 20, Alld. Univ. MS. 

* Hamilton, Rohilla Afghans, p. 43, 
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from the court after their death, at Jansath^iu the pargana 
of Saharanpur. He had not been on cordial terms with 
Muljammad ^ah and perhaps had never attended the court. 
He had in 1737 A.D. opposed the royal officer and killed 
him.^ The Vizier could not tolerate this rebellious resist- 
ance and ordered his brother to punish him. ‘ All Muham- 
mad Khan also was ordered to join with his followers and 
help the imperialists. This huge army proceeded to Jiin- 
saiyi* and was met by the Syeds assembled to defend 
their leader. A hard contest ensued in which the royal 
forces did not fare well. They could not stand before the 
onslaught of the Syeds and had almost dispersed when tlie 
Rohelahs, who had as yet kept outside the field, rushed in 
great numbers with their muskets and forced the Syeds 
back. Saif-ul-din Khan was killed by ‘ Ali Muhammad Khan 
and his followers were routed. Victory crowned the im- 
perialists and ‘All Muljainmad became famous for his 
bravery and generalship. The town of Jansath was sacked 
and the power of the Syeds broken for ever.® 

The Vizier was highly impressed by his services and 
procured him the title of ‘ Nawab ’ and the right to keep 

* Tan^-i-Muzaffarl, AIM. Univ. MS., p. 367. 

He killed Ha^mat Khgp, faujdSr of Saharanpur. 

* A town in Muzaffarnagar district — District Gazetteers, U. P., 
Vol. 3, Muzaffarnagar, p. 254. 

® Gul-i-Rahmat, pp. 20—22. 

Gulistan-i-Rahmat, f 13a. 

Akhbar Husain, pp. 17-18. 

Tarlkh-i-Muzaffarl, p. 367. 

Parah B akhsh , p. 27. 

TariUi ' Aali by Muhammad Salih, Patna MS., f 86. 

The name of Ali Muhammad is not mentioned in the 

last though there is no difference in the general account. This history 
gives the date as 18 years after the death of Husain Ali Khan, 
which comes roughly to 1737 A.D. 

Seir Mutaqherin, Tr., Vol. I, pp. 297-8. 

21 
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standard and drums. He was decorated with a military 
rank (mansab) the nature of which is not exactly known. 
Some substantial rewards were also secured, for some 
villages of thejkhalsa land were given by the Emperor and 
the Vizier ‘ gave him from himself the command over some 
districts of his jagir of Muradabad.’^ 

No mention is made of this grant of mansab in the 
regular official chronicles of the reign of Muljammad ^ah 
and so it is difficult to know its quality exactly. Perhaps 
it was not very high in rank, which we should not expect 
in view of the nature of the service. It was only the revolt 
of a zammdar and then ‘All Muhammad was but a 

subordinate auxiliary of ' Azim-ullah ^an. But neverthe- 
less the grant of the nawabship and a mansab gave him legal 
title in the state. He was no more an adventurer but a 
servant of the empire, a member of the state hierarchy of 
officers. 

Migration of more Rohelahs : Coming of Hafiz Eahmat 
^An : 

After the sack of Jansa^ his power was further increas- 
ed. The successor of ^Azmat-ullah Khan, who was dead 
now, left him in the possession of all his lands.* He had no 
opposition to fear from any quarter. Bands of adventurous 
Rohelahs migrated from their home to take service under 
him. The persecutions of Nadir ^ah in Afghanistan in- 
creased their number all the more. “ Those men,” writes 
the author of Seir Mutaqherin, “ whom the severities of 
Nadir Sji^h had driven from their homes, and who were 

^ Gul-i-Rabmat, p 21. 

Gulistaa i-Rabinat, f 13 b. 

Akhbar Husain, pp. 17-18. 

Seir Miilaqherin, Tr. Vol. Ill, p. 233. 

TarlJ^-i-Muzalfarl and other general histories of the reign do 
not mention any such grant. 

* Gul-i-Rabmat, p. 21. 
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floating at random upon the ocean of incertitude and 
despair, were glad to hear of a place of refuge and shelter, 
and they resorted in shoals to a man who had already 
acquired so much renown under the name of Rohilla, which 
was that of one of their clans,”* Thus in a very short 
time his army grew in numbers and included some brave 
soldiers. 

One of the most important arrivals was that of Hafiz 
Raljmat Khan. He settled in Katehar about this time and 
was given twelve villages for his maintenance. * ‘All Muham- 
mad Khan had sent him many invitations, and it seems he 
had come here previously as well in connection with his 
commercial rambles. But his final migration synchronised 
with the severities of Nadir Shah in Roh and may have been 
due to it.* The Hafiz assumed great importance and took 
a leading part in all the future transactions of his career, 
and after his death became the real ruler of Katehar. 

Invasion of Nadir ^ah ; — 

Shortly afterwards, Nadir Shah invaded India and forced 
Muhammad ^ah to yield to his superior adversary the 
horded treasures of many generations. The provinces be- 
yond tbe Indus were annexed to the Persian Empire. The 
prestige of the Mughal emperor was shaken. The centrifugal 
forces were active and distant provinces shook off the imperial 
yoke. Central G-overnraent had neither the resources nor 
the wilt to l)ring them back to allegiance. ‘Al! Muhammad 
^han, alsO) noted this weakness and being well aware of 
the supineness of the Vizier neglected sending the usual 
remittances to the Exchequer.* His real intention of assum- 
ing independence in Katehar is visible at this stage, and 
his future actions confirm the view. 

' Seir MutSqherin, Vol. Ill, p. 234. 

* Gul-i-Uahinat, p. 24. 

’ Ibid., pp. 22—24. 

’ 3eir MutJlqhorin, Vol. Ill, p. 234. 
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Conflict with Raja Earn and : * 

Neglect in sending the revenues, added to the repeated 
complaints of the zamlndars and fief-holders regarding his 
high-handedness, dispelled the confidence of the Vizier.* 
He could now pierce through the schemes of the Rohelah 
and saw in his moves a desire for independence. External 
pressure and fear of incurring the displeasure of the Emperor 
forced him to demand an explanation. He wrote a very 
simple letter demanding his presence at the capital, for 
‘‘ certain cases have come up before His Majesty, and 
so you may come and settle them.’’ On the receipt of the 
letter, ‘All Muhiammad IHian called a meeting of all his 
officers and advisors. It was decided that Jai Sukh Rai, the 
Diwan, be sent to the Vizier, as it would not be proper for 
the chief to go there. Some excuses were to be made to the 
Vizier regarding his non-compliance.^ The Diwan left Mu- 
radabad on 31st October, 1741, and presented himself before 
the Vizier on 15th November, 1741, the day he reached Delhi. 

By his adroitness he lulled the suspicions of the Vizier 
and was able to arrange a settlement favourable to his mas- 
ter. Raja Harnand, who was appointed the deputy governor 
of Muradabad just then, demanded an immediate payment 

For the iavasion of Nadir SI) ah, see an anonymous contem- 
porary account under the name of TarlJ^ Amdan ]!\adir ShUh 
preserved in the Ram pur State Library. Also 
zaffari, ‘ jOuilgsah-ut-tawankh ^ by Kalyan Singh, and other general 
histories of the reign of Muhammad ^lah. 

* The story of this war has been taken from a contemporary 

anonymous work, jang darnnyan Muhammad Khan 

wa Harnand written as notes for a bigger work by a gentleman 
of Anwlah on 26 Shawwal year 26 of the reign of Muhammad Shah. 
It is preserved in Rampur State Library. The work is quite 
reliable and most of its statements are corroborated by the other 
authorities on the subject. 

* Gul-i-Rahmat MS., p. 25. 

* Anonymous Paper, p. 2, 
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of the tribute ; but the Vizier accepted the excuses of Jai 
Sukh Rai and permitted him to clear off all the dues when 
he reached Muradabad. Jai Sukh Rai was allowed to return 
and was dismissed with many presents by the Vizier.' 

Harnand was chagrined at this, and sought for the 
destruction of the Dlwan. He sent an army under his 
assistant Sanwakh Rai to intercept the Diwan and destroy 
him before he reached Katehar. Sanwakh Rai took his station 
on the way near Hapur^ and posted strong contingents at 
all the ferries on the Ganges, from Garh Muktesar' to Kol 
Sikandara, * leading to Katehar. Jai Sukh Rai heard of this 
obstruction and changed his route, but there too, Sanwakh 
Rai was in the way. Fight was quite imminent when Sahib 
Rai, the Faujdar of Meerut, interfered and persuaded Sanwakh 
Rai to clear the way. Jai Sukh Rai reached Anwiah on 
10th January, 1742, after settling the accounts at Muradabad 
with Neaz Beg ^lan, the deputy of Harnand.® 

Raja Harnand had been ostensibly appointed as deputy- 
governor of Muradabad to keep an eye on ‘ Ali Muhammad 
Khan and check his excesses/ He wanted to root out 
the Rohelah power and earn merit and reward for himself. 
It was for this that he opposed the amicable settlement in 
Delhi. Being unsuccessful there he came to Muradabad, 
and made all preparations for a struggle. There he gathered 
a large army by calling all the zamindars and loyal flatterers. 
He secured the permission of the Vizier for the conflict by 
sending him constant complaints against ‘All Muhammad 


^ Anonymous Paper, pp. 37 — 39. 

* Gazetteer, N.-W. P., Vol. Ill, pt. II, p. 381. 

" Ibid., p. 373. 

^ The place could not be traced in the Gazetteer. 

® Anonymous Paper, pp. 40-41. 

® Gul-i-Rabmat MS., p. 25. 

Seir Mutaqherin has as the mission “ to subdue the Rohillah 
and all the refractory zamindars of those parts. Vol. Ill, p. 234. 
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Oan. The royal park of artillery and the services of 
Munlr-ud-daulah, son of the Vizier, were permitted for this 
expedition. All preparations were complete for the sup- 
pression of the Rohelahs. * 

But what was the cause of this declaration of 
hostilities when a settlement had been made only a short 
time before? The argument that it was the jealousy of Har- 
nand against Jai Sukli Rai which led to it, has no force. 
The statement of Hamilton, based on Faralj Ba khsh , that 
‘ All MabLammad Khan's neglect to interview Harnand for 
which he was invited, and the avoidance of the demand for 
quit-rent, led to this war* is not corroborated by other 
authorities, which are clear on the point that many advances 
were made for peace and the tribute was paid. ^ It is written 
in Seir Mutaqherin that Harnand was very proud of his 
position and issued insulting orders and demanded exorbitant 
rents. ^Ali Muljammad Khan wanted an abatement, which 
being refused, he marched to oppose the Raja.^ But from the 
chronology mentioned in the anonymous manuscript, it is 
clear that Raja Harnand took the offensive. It is mentioned 
in Gul-i-Ra^mat that he was appointed by Muhammad Shah 
to punish the Rohelah.® It is not strange that the Emperor 
may have given him instructions to chastise ‘ Ali Mu^jiammad, as 
the nobles in the court who had their fiefs in Katehar clamour- 
ed for his suppression. The Vizier did not want his destruc- 
tion and so invited him to settle the annual quit-rent in his 
presence. Jai Sukh Rai was able to get favourable terms for 
his master to the great chagrin of Harnand. The latter 
came to Muradabad and sent reports regarding the power 

^ Anonymous Paper MS., pp. 42-43. 

* Hamilton, p. 49. 

® Gul-i-Rahmat, p. 26 ; J.A.S.B , 1878, p. 334; Jam-i-Jahan- 
numa MS., p. 495. 

* Seir Mutaqherin, Vol. Ill, p. 235. 

* Gul-i-Rahrnat MS., p. 25. ^ 
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and prestige of ‘ Ali Muljammad. In those days he was increas- 
ing his army and had collected a large force. Harnand 
represented the situation to his master and sent an account 
of the grievances of the zamindars and fief-holders. The 
Vizier was enraged at this, and under pressure of his deputy 
and other nobles of the court gave permission for the destruc- 
tion of the Rohelah. 

It seems ‘All Muhammad Kh^n did not want a war so 
soon and wanted a compromise. He appealed to Muhammad 
Khan Bangash to intercede on his behalf. The latter request- 
ed both the Vizier and Harnand for a settlement which was 
not granted. * Raja Harnand was deaf to all proposals and 
quite determined on a struggle. In the end ‘All Muhammad 
Khan was ready to meet force by force and rallied his forces 
to resist the imperialist aggression. This action was due to 
the rash uncompromising attitude of Harnand and was 
prompted by his ambition to attain distinction by subduing a 
powerful chief, who was a rebel, all but in name. 

Harnand called to his assistance all the zamindars of the 
neighbourhood and ‘Abdul Nabi IHian, the faujdar of Bareli. 
With an army numbering about twenty-five thousand men, 
both horse and foot, he encamped at Dal ‘Amlah on the 
river Arail waiting for the enemy. ‘ Ali Muhammad Khan 
left Anwlah on 8th March, 1742, and took his position near 
the enemy. His forces did not exceed ten or twelve thousand 
men,’ ill-provided with artillery. But deficiency in the 
materials of war was more than compensated by the determi- 
nation of the soldiery to die for their leader and the superiority 
of generalship. A few days passed in fruitless negotiations 
for peace which gave greater confidence to the Raja. Finally 
on 15th March, 1742, ‘All Muhiammad I^an marched to attack 
the enemy with his valiant assistants Hafiz Raljmat Khan» 
Dund! Khan, Paindah Khan and others, all in command of the 

' J. A. S. B , 1878, pp. 334-6. 

® Qul-i-Rahmat, Rampur MS., p. 16; Allahabad MS,, p. 26. 
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different wings. The Raja was caught unawares ; for he was 
assured by the Brahmanas that the day was not auspicious for 
battle, and so was busy in his devotions. He could not get ready 
before the enemy was before his tent. He got up on an ele- 
phant and was killed there by an arrow shot. His son Moti Lai 
met a similar fate and the army was routed. The last to 
succumb was ‘Abdul NabT Khan. ‘Ali Mubiammad ^an was 
the master of the field. Vast booty fell to him, — many pieces 
of artillery, tents and other camp-equipage. ^ 

Reconciliation with the Vizier : 

The Rohelah power was fully ‘ established by a victory 
equally great and easy, and his force was recruited by the 
addition of a treasure in money and a great train of artillery.’ 
This acquisition to his strength made his power really dread- 
ful. He was not an ordinary landholder who could be 
trifled with. Defeat of the imperial army raised his reputation 
and he was sure to get the support of the neighbouring chiefs. 
The Vizier had sent his son to assist Raja Harnand, but hasty 
rashness of the latter did not wait for reinforcement. Mir 
Munir-ud-daulah was still beyond the Ganges ; but he had not 
the courage to attack the rebel single-handed. The Vizier, 
too, could not afford a further depreciation of the imperial 
prestige. But something had to be done. So he sent his son 
‘ to demand satisfaction for the injury which the imperial 

^ Anonymous Paper MS,, pp. 43—47. 

Gul-i-Rabmat, pp. 26 — 28. 

GulistSn-i-Rahniat MS., ff. 17-18. 

AWibar Husain MS., p. 18. 

Farah Ba khsh MS., pp. 28—31. 

JSm-i-JahannumS, p. 495. 

Seir Mutaqherin, Vol. Ill, pp. 234 — 6. 

Seir Mutaqherin and Jam-i-Jahannuma show that Harnand 
was killed in his own tent while worshipping— Gul-i-Rabmat and 
Gulistan-i-Raljimat have the statement, and it is corroborated by 
the anonymous MS., that Harnand was killed with an arrow while 
on the back of his elephant. 
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authority had sustained in the discomfiture of the Faujdar.’ 
War again was impossible ; so ‘All Muhiammad also fell to 
negotiations. The two met on a platform built for the purpose 
in the middle of the stream, and Mumr-ud-daulah felt satis- 
fied by the explanation given by the victorious rebel. ' He 
was pardoned. After a mutual exchange of presents and 
assurance by the Rohelah for loyalty and service, both re- 
turned to their places. The Vizier was again pleased and 
left the whole province of Katehar to be governed indepen- 
dently by ‘All Muhammad Khan.* 

Further Extension of Territory : 

The victory on the battle-field was but the beginning of 
greater success all round. When matters were compromised 
with the Vizier, ‘All Muhiammad sent his officers with large 
armies to annex the neighbouring districts. The old amils 
(revenue officers) of Muradabad, Sambhal, and Shahjahanpur 
were expelled, and he appointed his own men instead. 
Bareli proper was left unoccupied, perhaps to avoid giving 
affront to the imperial authority.* 


* Hamilton writes ‘ AM Muhammad gave his daughter in 
marriage to Miinlr-ud-daulah, Rohilla Afghans, p. 52 ; but GhulSm 
Husain ^Seir Miitaqherin, Vol, III, p. 236), is uncertain about it, for 
nothing was heard of it later on. All other works shed no light on 
this subject. Nevertheless, it is certain that the alliance with the 
Vizier was very close and henceforth, he defended the Rohelah 
always. 

® Seir Mutaqherin, Vol. Ill, p. 236. 

It is written in this work that Begum SholSpurl was sent 
for the purpose by the Vizier and Mlr-MannU his son was associated 
with her. 

Anonymous MS , Ibid., p. 48. 

AJchbar Husain, p. 19. 

Hamilton, p. 52- 

* Qul-i*Rabmat, MS., p. 28. 

32 
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Conquest op Pilibhit : 

A bolder enterprise was soon chalked out. Paindah 
Khan was sent with a large force to conquer the tarai lands, 
and extend the Rohelah power to the Himalayas* Despat 
was the ruler of Pilibhit, and was the leader of the Banjarah 
tribe. He was a strong chief and was the leader of the 
whole confederacy of the Banjarahs extending from Pilibhit 
to (xorakhpur, at the feet of the mountains. Paindah Khan 
overpowered him and occupied Pilibhit and the neighbouring 
lands. This all was given to Hafiz Rahmat ^lan in fief. 

Many other landlords met a similar fate, and their 
possessions were brought under the rule of the rising 
Rohelah chief. But his zeal did not stop here. Islamic 
passion in him asserted itself and he applied himself with 
all the enthusiasm of a convert to demolish all traces of 
Hindu rule. Temples were broken and mosques built 
instead. The author of Jarn-i-Jahan-numa, like a staunch 
Muslim, praises the iconoclastic spirit of the Rohelah. Ho 
writes that Islamic custom was made current and Muslim 
law was applied in the courts. Namaz (the Muslim prayer) 
was made popular, and taxation was regulated according 
to Quran. Colleges and monasteries were established. 
Theologians and scholars were encouraged, who flocked to 
his court from all quarters. In short, he turned the land 
into a garden and made Muslims prosperous. * 

The state was calculated in every way to promote the 
happiness of the Muslims. But from the above statement, we 
cannot infer the same regarding the fate of the Hindus, 
who must have looked with dismay at the growing power 
of the Rohelahs for it meant political subjection and religious 
degradation to them.’ 

^ JSm-i-Jahan-numa:, MS., p. 495. 

At this time and again after his return from Sirhind a few 
years later, ‘All Muhammad IGiSn expelled all the Hindu land- 
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The Rohelah Invasion op KumAyun. 

In this way, two years' passed after the defeat of Raja 
Harnand, in extending the limits of his dominions and placing 
the government on a sound footing. The extension was 
complete on the eastern side and it touched the boundaries 
of Avadh. But, on the northern side, he could not yet secure 
the natural hill-frontiers as the tarai lands were still in the 
possession of the Raja of Kumayun. Desire to bring these 
lands under control and thus round off his territories must 
have been immense; but the time was not yet ripe for such 
an engagement. The power and prestige of the ruler of 
Almorah were widely reputed and the Rohelahs could not, 
without a thorough preparation, hazard a struggle with him. 
The interregnum was well utilised, and when an opportunity 
offered itself, ‘Ali Muhammad Khan was quick to profit by it. 

Some time in 1743, one Dull Chand, a state official 
in the service of the Raja of Kumayun, sought shelter 
at Anwlah from the persecutions of Raja Kalyan Chand, 
who had taken out his eyes and had cut off his ears, 
and begged assistance from ‘Ali Muljammad I^^n in an 
invasion of Kumayun to avenge the insult.* The invitation 
was too tempting ; and ‘ Ali Muhammad saw in it both an 
opportunity to avenge the blood of his adoptive father* and 
the chance to annex the tarai lands. 

holders and drove them out beyond the Ganges. — Farah B akhsh , 
p. 43. The Hindus were not allowed to hold any independent 
status in Katohar ; they could be the subjects or officers and servants 
of the Muslim State. Those who were engaged in agriculture were 
the sub-tenants of the Muslim fief holders or the labourers and 
serfs of the Muslim cultivators. 

* Gul-rRabmat MS., p. 29. 

Gulistan-i-Rahmat MS., f 19a. 

® Gul-i-Rabmat MS., p. 29. 

Gazetteer, N.-W. P., Vol. XI, p. 585. 

® See my Paper on ‘Daud Khan Rohelah’ in ‘ Journal of Indian 

History,’ Madras, January, 1927., for the death of Daod Khan. 
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He got a large army in readiness and appointed Hafiz 
Rahmat ^an the leader of this expedition. Other valiant 
assistants as Dundi I^an, Paindah Kban and Ba khshi 
Sardar IChan were associated with him. Dull Chand was 
taken along with the army, which marched to Rudrapur* 
an outpost of the kingdom of Almorah on the plains. 

When the Raja heard of this unexpected invasion he was 
justly frightened, and ‘ feeling that his cruelty and tyranni- 
cal conduct had created many enemies tried to reform his 
administration.’ He summoned his best officers and appoint- 
ed them to command the most strategical passes leading 
from the plains to the capital. Meanwhile, Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan had occupied Rudrapur and established his own out- 
post there. Thence he marched against the fort of Dukhan' 
and occupied it with ease. Now, as they had reached the 
foot of the hills, they left their horses and began the ascent 
on foot. The Raja’s men had blocked all tlie passes to 
obstruct the uphill march. But the Rohelahs, being hardy 
mountaineers and well adept in the art of fighting in hilly 
regions, cared little for this opposition and, undaunted, 
marched in the direction of Almorah. They had to meet 
with strenuous opposition at every pass and obstruction 
at every turn. The fighting was hard, but waving aside 
all impediments they reached Almorah. The city was 
invested and the siege was pushed on with vigour. The 
Raja ■ was unnerved by the dauntless courage and bravery 
of the Rohelahs, and considered flight as the better 
part of valour. He left the palace with all his dependants 
and followers in the dark of the night and took the way 
to Garhwal leaving the city a prey to the cupidity of the 


' Gazetteer, N.-W. P., Vol. XI, p. 58tJ. 

Rudrapur is a town inNainital district, U. P. Distt. Gazetteer, 
Vol. XXXIV, p. 324. 

“Called Barakheri in the Gazetteer. Ibid., p. 586. 
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Rohelahs. Early in the morning this news readied Hiifiz 
Rahimat Khan, who entered the city without serious 
opposition. 

The city fell to the victors. The fort, the treasury and 
the palace were occupied with ease. The town was plun- 
dered. Rohelah soldiers rushed in all directions to spill 
the blood of the vanquished. Flushed up with iconoclastic 
zeal, they rejoiced in destroying the temples and the idols 
of the Hindus.' Hafiz Rahimat ^an entered the palace 
and there recited the prayers and offered thanks to the 
Almighty. Then he sent the happy news to ‘Ali Muhiammad 
^an, then at Anwlah. His joy was immense at this easy 
success. Four months after (the rainy season over) he went to 
Almorah where he distributed gifts and awarded robes 
of honour to Hafiz Rahimat ^an and all other officers 
according to their services. 

Shortly after news was brought that Kalyan Chand had 
secured the assistance of the Raja of Grarhwal, and that the 
allied forces were marching against Almorah with all expedi- 
tion. ‘ Ali Muhammad Khan was least perturbed by this 
information and advanced to meet the enemy half-way^ 
This promptness of the Rohelah chief made the Raja nervous. 
Even without an engagement he left the field and fled to 
Garhwal with his ally and all the forces. The camp was 
plundered by the Rohelahs who acquired much booty. ‘Ali 
Muliiammad ^han followed the fugitives and wanted to 
conquer Srinagar, the capital of Harhwal, as well. The 
Raja of that place was greatly frightened and being appre- 
hensive of his own safety, sent envoys professing submission. 
Negotiations for peace were begun. The Raja promised to 
owe allegiance to him and so was pardoned on the payment of 
one lac and sixty thousand rupees as tribute. The Rohe- 
lahs returned to Almorah, but owing to the excessive cold 

' Gazetteer of N.-W. P., Vol. XI, p. 687. 
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of the place they could not. stay there more than four 
months. The kingdom was then handed over to one of 
the officers of Kalyan Chand, but the tarai lands were 
annexed to Rohelkhand.' 

This expedition has been eulogised as the first success- 
ful Muslim invasion of Kumayun by the Afghan historians. 
It was a thorough victory for ‘Ali Muhammad |^an and 
raised him high in the estimation of the people. Now he 
was no longer a small chief, but a conqueror who was to be 
feai’ed by his neighbours. He had rounded off his territories 
and was master of the entire land north of the Ganges. 
But the chief effect of this enterprise was that it converged 
the attention of all to this state and compelled the luxuri- 
ous Mughal emperor to reduce it to its normal limits. 

Muhammad ShAh's Invasion op Rohelkhand : 

‘ Abd-al-Mansur IGian Safdar Jang, the governor of 
Avadh, was frightened by this fortunate victory of his 
neighbour He grew suspicious of the Rohelah, for he 
thought, it would not be long before ‘Ali Muhammad Khan, 
in the flush of victory, would lead the hardy Afghans against 
his own territories, as his ambition would not be gratified 
before he was master of all the territories north of the 
Ganges. The existence of an unfriendly power to his 
north-west gave him no peace, and he began to plot its 
annihilation. His forces not being adequate, he instigated 

^ I had to rely for this story of the expedition only on the 
Persian chronicles dealing with Rohelah history and the meagre 
account in the Gazetteer, N.-W.P., Vol. XI, pp. 584—8, as no authori- 
tative history of Kumaylln is known or was available to me. 

Gul-i-Rahmat, pp, 29—32. 

Gulistan-i-Rabmat MS., f 21. 

FarabBakhsh MS., pp. 32-33. 

A^bar Husain MS., p 21. 

Bay an Waq’al, f 61 b. 

Hamilton, pp. 54—67. 
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the Emperor to chastise ‘Ali Mul^ammad I^an. MuliLamaind 
Shah had also been watching the late activities of the 
Rohelah, and so, finding in the request of Safdarjang a good 
opportunity of rooting out rebellion from the vicinity of 
the capital, adopted his suggestion and made preparations 
for an invasion of Katehar. 

The cause of Safdarjang’s enmity has been variously 
described by the chroniclers of the period. The autlior 
of Bayan Waqa’i, a contemporary work, writes that the expe- 
dition was undertaken at the instigation {djyA'j ^ of 

Safdarjang, and clearly notes that Safdarjang for fear of his 
own territory persuaded Muhammad ^hah to attack him (‘Al! 
Muljammad). It is clear from this work that the invasion 
of Almorah had given him cause to fear and hence he 
appealed to the Emperor.* There are some others who 
attribute no cause for the instigation by Safdarjang.^ But 
Hamilton, on the basis of Parah B akhsh , gives a story 
about the immediate rupture between the two. ‘‘ Some 
of the Afghan chiefs retainers,” writes he, “ had a dispute 
with the servants of Safdarjang, Subadar of Oude, who 
had been sent by their master to cut saal timbers, which 
abound in the forests at the back of Kuttahar — this produced 
an affray, in which several were killed on both sides ; and 
the gumashta (or agent) who commanded Safdarjang^s 
people, was obliged to fly, leaving behind all his effects, 
which, according to their usual custom, was seized as 
lawful spoil by the Rohillas.”* The agent went to Avadh 
and complained to the Nawab of the treatment of the 

* Bay an Waqa’i by Mirza Mahmud _Khan, written in 1750 or 
51 A.D. Rampur State Library MS., f 61b. 

* Gul-i-Rahmat, Gulistan-i-Rahmab and Akhbar Husain. 

* Hamilton, p 58. He also notes the desire of Safdarjang to 
annex Katehar as the cause of this instigation and the consequent 
expedition. If we accept him then the Rohelah War of 1774 is 
but a delayed episode long overdue. 
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Pathans. Safdarjang at once went to the Emperor and 
requested him to march against ‘All Muhiammad. This 
statement, though not corroborated by any other authority, 
is yet quite probable. 

Nawab Safdarjang was not only jealous of the power 
of ‘All Muhammad Khan, but was also anxious to annex 
Katehar to his possessions. On the other side, the Emperor 
had every cause to be dissatisfied with the conduct of 
the Rohelah, who had after the rout of Raja Harnand 
“ become so proud as to make no account of the court.’’ ^ 
The invasion of Kumayun also had been undertaken without 
the imperial permission : and this act was in itself alone suffi- 
cient to dub him a rebel and draw upon him the imperial 
wrath. He had, besides, neglected to send its informa- 
tion to the court and had not remitted the vast booty falling 
to his lot, though it was both by custom and law the pro- 
perty of the emperor. Then, as is mentioned in Ma’asir- 
ul-Umrah, he had got prepared for his own use tents of 
red colour, such as were used by the emperor only.* This 
deliberate neglect of the established custom was an evident 
proof of his rebellious designs. No wonder, then, that the 
persuasions of Safdarjang had an immediate effect and the 
emperor wholeheartedly adopted his advice. 

The invasion was undertaken at a time when the 
government was very weak and the treasury was empty. 
Even Mubiammad ^ah was roused from his usual lethargy 
and stupor. It is an evident proof that ‘Ali Muhiammad 
Khan had become a great danger to the state. The rise 
of such a powerful and successful adventurer, who could 
afford to send fifteen thousand men on a difficult expedition* 
so near the capital was prejudicial to the interests of the tot- 
tering Mughal empire. It might have been suspected that the 

^ Seir MutaqheriD, Vol. Ill, p. 236. 

* Ma’asir-ul-Umrah. Bibliotheca Indica, Vol. II, p. 842. 

® Expedition against KumSyUn, ante p. 53, 
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Rohelahs would join their compatriots, the Bangash 
Afi^ans of Farrukhabad, and form a solid block in the 
vicinity of the capital, and might under an efficient com- 
mander bid for the imperial throne. Or else, they might 
bring Avadh under their sway and found a powerful Afghan 
dominion in that part of the country, a rival to the supremacv 
of Delhi. Such considerations must have influenced Muham- 
mad ^lah, who now determined to go in person to chastise 
a dangerous rebel. ^ 

A strong army was recruited and influential chiefs like 
Safdarjang, AmTr Khan and the Vizier were asked toaccom- 
pany. The army left Delhi on 11th February, 1745, under 
the personal command of the emperor. Anand Ram Mukhlis* 
has given a very elaborate account of the army and its march 
in his excellent work. He mentions that on the way Qaim 
Khan joined the imperial forces, and a few days after his arrival 
attempts were made to bring about a peaceful settlement 
of the whole affair. The representatives of ^Ali Muljammad 
Khan were called, hut the imperial demands were so exorbit- 
ant that no agreement could be concluded. For a pardon the 
emperor wanted a crore and half of rupees and the cession 
of all his possessions and artillery. The advance was con- 
tinued and the fort of Bangarh was besieged for ^Ali 
Muhammad I^an had garrisoned it and had decided to stand 
a siege. 

‘ Ali Muhammad Khan had been very uneasy all this time. 
He had decided to leave Katehar and take refuge in Kuma- 

* KhuIasah-ut-Tawarlkh by Kalyan Singh, Allahabad 
University MS., p. 09. 

The author gives the cause as being the “ unfurling of the 
banner of rebellion in Sambhal and Muradabad by ‘All Muhammad 
Khffn.^’ 

^ Safarnamah Bangarh by Anand Ram Mul^lis. Rampnr MSS. 

The account of this expedition is derived from this work, for it 
is a contemporary work, written by one who was present on the scene. 

33 
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yun, which had been very lately subdued. But Qaim Khan 
advised him to remain in Anwlah and meet the royal 
forces with all courage and equanimity, for otherwise 
it ‘ would infallibly prove the loss of the country.’ ‘ He wrote 
to his friends that it was not his ‘ intention to offer any 
resistance to the mandates of the king ’ and entreated 
that he might be admitted to the royal presence. But 
owing to Safdarjang’s opposition, ‘ all the exertions of the 
Vizier on his behalf were insufficient to obtain for him the 
honour of an audience.’ In his own camp too, his ranks 
were thinned. Certain proclamations had been issued 

by the theologians forbidding the Musalmans from fighting 
the emperor.* All this compelled him to take refuge in 
Bangarh,® a mud fortress in the heart of a thick forest, well 
suited for a siege. 

The Mughal army encamped outside the forest at a 
little distance from the fortress. Every morning the imperial- 
ists began a half-hearted cannonade. The Afghans returned 
the fire with great vigour and made it difficult for the enemy 
to approach the fortifications. Some night sallies too were 
attempted but with no success. After all tliese unfruitful 
skirmishes the Rohelahs kept behind the walls. The imperi- 
alists could not storm the fort owing to their dilatoriness. 
Excessive heat of the day, luxuriousness of the officers, dis- 
union among the chiefs, and the jealousy between Safdar- 
jang and Qamruddin Klmn — all united to save the fortress 
from destruction. Mukhlis very vividly describes the con- 
dition of the Mughal nobles and remarks that besides Safdar- 
jang all were ready to make an accommodation with ‘Ali 
Muhiammad Khan. Vizier was slu)cked at the distinctions 

^ Gu1-i-Rahmat MS., pp. 33-4. 

Akhbgr Husain, p. 22. (Vizier and Qgjni KhSn both en- 
couraged him). 

® Mukhlis, Safarngmah MS., p. 35. 

Akhbgr-ul-SangdYd by Najm-ul-Ghani, p. 153. 

Near Badgqn. U. P. District Gazetteer, Vol. XIll, p 157. 
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heaped on Raja Nawal Rai, the deputy of Safdarjang, who 
had come from Avadh to join the army, and was secretly 
encouraging the Rohelah to stand his ground. * 

‘All Muliammad was apprehensive lest the supplies 
should fail and the garrison be starved. So he resolved to 
finish the struggle and submit to the emperor. He sent an 
application ; and the negotiations for peace were entrusted 
to the Vizier, who persuaded the emperor to grant him a par- 
don on the cession of all the possessions. ‘Ali Muhiammad 
made all preparations to surrender to the emperor and 
requested the Vizier to send a man to take charge 
of all property. On the arrival of Chalis Khan as the 
imperial officer, he left the fort and presented himself before 
the Vizier, who took him in the afternoon to the emperor’s 
camp, which had been well decorated for the purpose.* 
When the court was in full swing, Muhiammad ^lah ordered 
‘All Muljammad Khan to be brought in. The emperor set 
his hands free which wore tied by a kerchief, a token of 
submission, and left him in the guard of the Vizier.^ The 
fort was thereafter occupied by royal officers and all property 
therein was taken possession of. The fortifications were dis- 
mantled. When all this had been done, the royal camp began 
its return journey with ‘Ali Muhiammad Khan as a prisoner, 
and reached the capital on 20th June, 1745.* 

* Mukhlis, Sufarnamah, pp. 66 — 78. 

* Ibid., pp. 78-79 

" Ibid., p. 83. 

Khulgfeah-ul-Tawgrikh MS., p, 99. 

Gul-i-Rahmafc, pp. 33—5. 

Gulistan-i-Ratimat, ff 21-22. 

Akhbar Husain, pp. 22-3. 

Seir Mutaqhorin, Vol. Ill, pp. 237-8, 

Tgrikh-Muzaffarl MS., pp. 444 — 6. 

Bayan Waq^ai MS., ff 61-62. 

Farah Bakhsh MS., pp. 83—9. 

Jam-i-Jahan-nuraa MS., p. 496. 
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The province of Katehar was left in the charge of Farid- 
ud-din Khan, son of ‘ Azmat-ullah Khan, with the head- 
quarters at Muradabad. Hidait ‘All was given the com- 
mand over Bareli. The family of ‘All Muhammad was 
taken to Delhi. Hafiz Rahinat Khan went over to Mau to 
live there. This defeat eclipsed the Rohelah power for 
a short period and dispersed the entire force in all directions. 
The Rohelahs were living a life of inactivity in Katehar 
awaiting a better turn in their fortunes.^ 

FaUjdari of Siruind : 

Not long after, the tide turned, and the Vizier was able 
to promise to ‘Ali Muhammad freedom and service. The 
emperor was persuaded to give him the faujdari of Sirhind,* 
a responsible position. On this ‘Ali Muhammad Khan 
called Hafiz Rahmat ^an with a big army which he 
had to maintain in his new place. This army was com- 
posed of the Rohelahs mainly.® After due formalities, the 
firman (orders) was issued by the imperial secretariat, and 
‘All Muhammad ^an was restored his title, the privilege 
of keeping kettle-drums and banner, and was given a 
mansab. He had to leave two of his sons as hostages for 
good behaviour, in the imperial palace.** 

This kindness to the erstwhile rebel is rather anoma- 
lous. Perhaps it was due to the kind regard of the Vizier, 
always a friend of ‘All Muhammad KJ^ian. The guess of 

^ Giil-i-Rabtnat, p, 35. 

® Imporial Gazetteer of India, Vol. XXIII, p. 20. In Patiala 
State. 

® Gul-i-Rabmat, pp. 36-7. It gives the number of army 
as 7,000. 

Gulistan-i-Rabmat, f 23. 

* Gul-i-Rabmat, pp. 37-8. 

Gulistan-i-Rabmat, f 23. 

Akhbar Husain, p. 24. 

Bayan Waq^ai, f 62, etc. 
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Hamilton/ that the emperor was forced by the tumult of the 
Rohelalis who had gathered in the capital, relies for veracity 
on the statement of Dow/ who is not very authentic, and 
is, moreover, not supported by any Indian chronicler. It 
was the custom in Mughal times that a rebel was not de- 
barred from service for ever. He was generally transferred 
to another charge and kept under proper supervision. So 
with a considerate Vizier and the Mughal custom, it is no 
surprise that ‘ Ali Muhiammad Khan was so treated in the 
degenerate days of the Empire. Dow blames Muhammad 
Shah for leniency. He attributes it to ‘ corruption, infatua- 
tion and folly.’ ^ But the emperor’s action was in accord-, 
ance with the old traditions, and was sane as well. The 
separation of ‘ Ali Muhiammad Khan from his compatriots 
in Katehar made him harmless, and particularly when he 
would be so close to the capital. It had the supreme merit 
of appeasing the Afghan element, which was still influential 
in the state? and at the same time disarming the Rohelah of 
all his sting. 

‘Ali Muhammad’s Work in Sirhind : 

The governorship of Sirhind was no easy task. The 
zamlndars were refractory and refused to pay the usual 
revenues to the government.* This circumstance was 
favourable to ‘Ali Muhiammad Khan, and he was appointed 
to bring the rebellious landlords under proper control. His 
dash, courage and bravery, and his experience in subduing 
the more contumacious chiefs of Katehar, were regarded 
as suitable qualifications to entitle him to this office. 

Reaching there, he summoned the various chiefs to 
pay the arrears of revenue to him. He wrote letters to 

^ Hamilton, Rohilla Afghans, pp, 07—9. 

* Dow, History of Hindustan, Vol. II, p. 340. 

® Ibid., p. 340. 

* Gul-i -Rabmat, p. 38. 
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Alha Jnt/ to Bharamal of Raipur; to Nigahamal of Jotpur 
and to Rai Galla,* among others, to come to him and clear 
up their accounts. But they cared little for royal authority 
and replied in haughty tones. ‘All Muhiammad was not 
a man to leave them easy and determined to chastise them. 
He was persuaded by Hafiz Rahmat to depute the latter for 
the work and remain himself at the headquarters,® a wise 
suggestion. 

Hafiz Rahmat I^an sot out to subdue the landlords 
one after the other. He first defeated Bharamal and 
secured much booty. This victory raised the prestige of 
the leader, and brought new accessions to power. Nigaha- 
mal was subdued and forced to pay 65,000 rupees as the 
amount of arrears. Rai Gal la was the most important and 
powerful. The reduction of his powerafter a three days’ siege 
to his fortress brought him to his knees, and brought from 
him the payment of all the arrears, amounting to one lac 
and 30,000 rupees. After this event, writes the chronicler, 
there was peace in the entire division, and all the land- 
holders paid up their dues."* ‘Ali Muhammad’s success 
was complete and he had amassed a large treasure, and 
had collected under him a huge force composed mostly 
of the Afghans who had flocked to him from many quarters. 

^ Eliot writes ‘ Bhalha Jat ’ but my MS. of Gul-i-Rahmat gives 
* Alh& Jat ’ as the name Other MSS. I saw in Rampur Libraries also 
give the latter spelling. Perhaps it was a mistake of the scribe 
of Eliott’s MS. — Eliot, Life of Hafiz Ral},mat Khan^ p. 22. 

In TaVikh-i-Sultani translation in Indian Antiquary y 1887, 
p. 265, one ‘ Allah Singh Jatt ’ is mentioned as zamindar of Patiala 
who was sent to fight in the army against Ahmad Shah ‘Abdall 
in 1747. 

* Rai Galla Jagrulnl is also mentioned as one of the assistants 
of the Vizier — I. A., 1887, p. 265. 

® Gul-i-RaI?mat, p. 38. 

Eliot gives the contents of their replies. Life of H. R. K.^ p. 22, 

* Gul-i-Ra^mat, pp. 38 — 44. 
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It is not known if he sent any remittances to the Imperial 
exchequer. The probability is that he kept the most of it 
for himself in the hope of being able to regain his old pos- 
sessions. He remained the faujdar for about sixteen months, 
which time was mostly taken by the many expeditions, but 
during this short period even, ho had become famous. 

Invasion of Ahmad Shah ‘ Abdali and the Return of 
‘ Ali Muhammad to Katehar : 

Meanwhile the clouds were once again gathering upon 
the North-Wcsteim Frontier and threatening the peace of the 
land. Abimad I^an SadozaT, of the ‘ Abdala tribe, an 
officer of Nadir Shah, had repaired to Afglianistfln after 
the murder of his chief, in the hope of establishing a strong 
monarchy there. Ho was welcomed by his tribesmen 
and was made king. He very well understood the needs 
of Afg|ian monarchy. Ho was aware that war was 
a necessity for the people over whom he ruled. The 
Afghan nature is essentially predatory. Their love of 
independence always stands in the way of an efficient 
government. Their allegiance is attracted like magnet by 
the bravery and military conquests of the ruler. So he 
wanted to shed the glamour of foreign conquests in order to 
silence the forces of disorder at home. By this means he could 
hope to distract the attention of ever-warring tribes of 
Afghanistan, and secure for himself improved resources and 
wide territory. The country to his north-west was closed 
against his depredations, for the spirit of nationalism 
aroused by Nadir Shah could not tolerate the rule of 
Afghans. The only land which could provide him easy 
prey was Hindustan which had been so lately subdued by 
his chief. He had commanded a contingent of Nadir ^ah’s 
army in this country, and had fully realised the weakness 
of the Mughal monarchy. The constant mutual rivalries 
and jealousies of the nobles would afford him an easy 
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entry and rapid conquest. Then as heir to Nadir in 
Qandahar, he had a prescriptive right to the possession of 
the territories west of the Indus. These considerations led 
him to turn his arms against Hindustto and see if he could 
establish an Afghan monarchy here. * 

Muhammad Shah made preparations to resist the invasion 
and despatched a huge force under his son Prince Ahmad 
Shah.® But at the outset, according to Gul-I-Rahmat, he 
was faced with the problem of ‘All Muhammad Khan. 
With his twenty thousand Afghans in Sirhind, the Rohelah 
would be a welcome ally to ‘Abdall. The emperor felt that 
‘All Muhammad also will be quite willing to go over to the 
invader, for firstly ‘Abdall was his compatriot and secondly, 
it must have provided him an opportunity to avenge his late 
disaster in Katehar. So the emperor decided to restore him 
to his old possessions in Katehar. This was the only alterna- 
tive which could isolate him from the invader. The usual 
formal grants were drawn up and ‘All Muhammad I^ian was 
instructed to return to Katehar promptly.® 

But before the orders for restoration could reach Sirhind, 
it is so mentioned in Gul-i-Rahmat, ‘All Muhammad Khan 
received a letter from ‘Abdali inviting him to join his forces 

* Dow suspects that Karim KhSn would expel ‘ Abdall from 
Afghanistan and then the latter may establish an Empire in India. 
Dow : History of Hindustan, p. 382. 

® Tarlkh-i~MuzaffarI MS., p. 463. 

® Gul-i-Rahmat, p. 44. 

Gulistan-i-Rabmat, f 28-29. 

Other authorities do not mention of any such transfer of office. 
They are unanimous in attributing to ‘All Muhammad Khan the 
blame that he fled from Sirhind, taking advantage of the invasion of 
Ahmad Shah ‘Abdall. I have not been able to come to any definite 
conclusion but I think that the suggestion contained in Chuhi-Ralimatf 
etc., is not improbable. For the opposite view see 

Hamilton, p. 82; Jam-i-Jahan-numa, p. 497; T8rIkh-i-Mu z affarl, 
p. 464, etc. 
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with the invader’s, and promising him the Vizicrship of Hin- 
dustan after the conquest. * The offer must have been tempt- 
ing, and particularly at this time. His advisers nodded their 
assent to it. But the arrival of the orders from Delhi changed 
the whole course. ‘All Muhammad ^an could not risk 
the sure chances of a rule in Katehar for the uncertain 
prospects of a Viziership, and so decided to return to Katehar 
immediately. 

Prince Ahmad ^ah opposed the advance of ‘Abdali, at 
Mahiwarah. ‘Abdali had taken advantage of the defence- 
lessness of Sirhind, where the Vizier had left his baggage 
and the two sons of ‘All Muhammad Khan after the latter’s 
departure, and leading a diversion stormed the fortress and 
took the two children in his possession, perhaps with a view 
to win over ‘Ali Muhammad Khan to his side in his future 
designs. But the foreigners were ejffectively defeated by the 
imperial forces and forced to retire behind the Indus.* 
‘Abdali’s schemes were frustrated. 

‘ AlI Muhammad Khan’s return to Katehar : 

‘ All Muhammad Khan returned to Katehar by way of 
Ohandi Ghat and appeared suddenly before Muradalmd. 
Here he appointed his own officers, leaving the imperial 
officials to retire as soon as possible. Ihen he wont to 
Bareli and without the use of force expelled Hidait All 
Khan, the faujdar there. Meanwhile, all the Afghans of the 
country had welcomed him and had come to offer their 
services. He was once again the master of the country.* 

* GuH-Rabmat, pp. 44-45. 

Gulistan i-Rabmat, £29. 

There is mention of this letter in Akhhar Husain, p. 24 also; 
but it is further mentioned that after this he was called to Delhi and 
given Katehar. 

* Gul-i-Rahmat, pp. 46— 54. 

Tflrlkhn-Muzaffarl MS., pp. 462 — 464. 

* Gul-i-Rabmat, p. 45. 

24 
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This return was so sudden and so unexpected that many 
chroniclers thought that ‘All Muhammad Khan had fled from 
Sirhind, taking advantage of the invasion of ‘Abdall. The 
circumstance of the issue of an imperial order for this restora- 
tion could not he believed generally, and later writers, de- 
pending upon rumours, called it a rebellious flight. But the 
facts as such confirm the statements in (xul-i-Rahmat and 
others. The stationing of the sons of ‘ Ali Muhammad Khan 
in the fort of Sirhind in immediate charge of his baggage by 
the Vizier, the lack of opposition by the imperial officers in 
Katehar, and the later recognition of his authority by the 
central government, all prove the same. 

Settlement op Katehar : 

The chief need of the moment was to re-establish his 
authority over the entire country and bring under his control 
all the fiefs of the nobles of the court. He re-annexed the 
districts of Sambhal, Muradabad, Naginii, Dhampur, Sherkot, 
Bareli and Shahjabanpur, and appointed his officers to ad- 
minister th® whole country between the Ganges and the 
Himalayas. ‘ Then, he turned his attention to the collection 
of the due taxes, and the progress of cultivation.’ For 
efficient administration, land was parcelled out in jagirs 
among the officers and subordinates, who were closely watch- 
ed by the all-vigilant chief, and were not allowed, as yet> 


’ Farah Bakhsh MS., pp. 43-4. 

It is mentioned in this work that he expelled the zamindars 
of all the places. No noble of tho court had the power to take 
back his country but all resigned to this loss of property. 

For Hamilton’s account of his restoration, see Rohilla Af - 
^^ans, pp. 84—6. 

He mentions the cruelty with which he treated the Hindus, 
and suspects in his decided mode of action a desire for indepen- 
dence. Hamilton, p. 87. 

’ Gul-i-Rabmat, p. 46. 
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to become independent. He retained Anwlah as the seat of 
government, and it became a great and important city.^ 

Death and the Arrangements for Succession.* 

After his return from Sirhind, ‘Ali Muhammad Khan 
had lost his hearing ‘ in so much that it is said he could 
not hear the report of a cannon.’ ^ He was also at the 
same time seized with a dropsy which baffled the skill of 
the physicians.’ He had been incapacitated for business, 
and some time after, lost all hopes of his recovery. He 
was ‘ anxious to put affairs on such a footing as would secure 
the inheritance of his territories to his children.’ All his 
sons then in Rohelkhand were minors and incapable of hold- 
ing the reins of government. As Hamilton points out, ‘‘ ‘Ali 
MuliLammad fflian was sufficiently aware that the transfer 
of government into any one hand until their maturity would 
be likely to defeat his intention ; — but he hoped by a judicious 
partition of the whole power among a number of the principal 
individuals, for that period, to create a counterpoise of 
interests in the community, which might eventually operate 
in favour of his heirs.” ^ With this intention he called all his 


* A town in the district of Bareilly. 

* Gul-i-Rahmat and Gulistan-i-Rahmat have an account of the 

help ^Al'i Muhammad sent to Shuja-ud-daulah at Delhi in his 

contest with Intizam-ud-daulah, son of Qamruddin Khan, the late 
Vizier, for the post of Vizarat. It is mentioned that Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan was sent for the purpose and he was given the title of Nawab 
by the Emperor at the request of the new Vizier. But I have 
not been able to trace this story in any of the other histories of the 
time. No disputed succession to Vizarat is mentioned by any of 
the general histories of the reign of Ahmad ^lah but on the contra- ' 
ry, all are unanimous that the post was given to Shuja-ud-daulah 
without opposition. Under the oiroumstanoes, I have not mention- 
ed it in the regular history of ‘Al’i Muhammad KJt^o. 

® Hamilton, p. 89. 
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officers and fief-holders together and asked them to select 
a chief. Gul-i-Rahmat has an interesting account of how 
S‘aadullah Khan> a boy of six years, was proposed by the 
principal chiefs to succeed his father, but was set aside by 
the dying chief as unfit for holding the command, and how 
he placed his turban on the head of Hafiz Rahimat Khan 
recommending him to other officers for honour and res- 
pect. Also it is therein stated that Hafiz Rabimat Khan in his 
own turn placed the turban on the head of S^aadullah Khan 
and promised on oath to serve his young master faithfully 
and loyally. All the other chiefs also offered their allegiance 
to him. * But, though S^aadullah ^lan was recognised un- 
animously as the chief the constant care and services of all 
the principal men were required. ‘ Ali Muhammad Khan 
was not ignorant of the influence of these men, and so made 
a partition of the whole land among them, and appointed 
Rabimat Khan the guardian or regent, Dundi Khiin, the chief 
commander of the army, Fateh IHinn, the chamberlain 
and Sardar Khan, the paymaster of the forces 
j). Others were also associated with them in the general 
administration of the country.^ Thus, before his death, he 
appointed a regency to act for his minor sons, and gave 
them adequate fiefs for maintenance. Ho died on 14th Sep- 
tember, 1748 ‘ amidst the murmurs of sorrow and applause’ 
of his subjects and countrymen.* 

^ Gul-i-Rafemat, pp. 59-60. 

® Hamilton, pp. 90-1. 

* The above date 3 Shawwal, 1161 A.H. is given by Eliot in his 
‘Life of Hafiz Rabmat p. 28, and supported by Irvine, J.A.S.B., 

1878, p. 375, whereas Hamilton gives the date as 4 Jamadi-us- 
Sanl, 1160 A. H. which seems wrong, ^ulam Husain writes that 
he was in Bareli in Muharram 1161 A. H., when his father was 
there. ‘ All Muhammad J^an died some months after the expulsion 
of Hidait ‘ All, and so the date of Hamilton must be wrong. Further 
I the authority of Gulistan-i-Rabmat is more acceptable than that 
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Chaeaoteb : 

‘Ali Muhammad was of middle-size in stature, strong 
and fair, with a wide forehead which gave an index to his 
intelligence and tact. He was brave, courageous, wise and 
clever,' the qualities which had made his life a series of 
successes. He was genial in temperament and beloved of 
all his men. He was a born leader of men and attracted 
people to his standard. But, he was unscrupulous, and like 
his adoptive father, did not hesitate in resorting to question- 
able means for the realisation of his cherished ambitions. 
He did not scruple in getting the murder of his rival Duja 
and had no moral qualms in withholding the rents due 
from him. His aspirations were high, and it is probable 
that he had at one time thought of conquering the entire 
province north of the Ganges. It is not clear if he had ever 
any ambitions for sovereignty ; but it may be fair to conclude 
that he was quite aware of his disabilities and did not 
seriously desire it. 

He was a thorough Muslim and encouraged learning and 
art. The palaces in Anwlah were built with great care and 
taste, and stand out as models of the degenerate art of the 
eighteenth century. He encouraged learned men to come to his 
place and gave them adequate pensions and land-grants. He 
was generous, kind-hearted, sincere and charitable. But, Avith- 
al, he was a great fighter and a skilled general who was most- 
ly victorious in his attempts. He was a good statesman and 
had a clear idea about the -cards he Avas playing for the 
establishment of his power. 


of Hamilton. It is also supported in AkhbSr Hu§ain Avhioh 
gives the date as 17 Shawwal, 1161 A.H,, the month and year 
being the same, the exact date may have been wrong due to the 
mistake of the scribe. 

Akhbgr Husain, Rampur MS., p. 31. 

' Qul-i-Rahmat, p. 60. 

Gulistgn-i-Rabmat, f 34. 
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He was a great man who raised a powerful estate 
which might have been a serious rival to the advance of the 
British Empire in Northern India. But his premature death 
did not allow him time to consolidate it, and shortly after 
his death the whole structure Came down with a crash. 
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BY 

ALI MAHDI 
Philosophy Department. 

§ 1. Introduction. 

On the interpretation of the Platonic ''Ideas” "there 
seems to be a war of giants and gods going on amongst ” 
Platonic scholars. The Plato-Socrates question and the 
question of the chronological order of the dialogues have 
proved supplementary weapons in this warfare. The 
supposition that Plato believed in "separate,” " thing-like,” 
Ideas has prevailed since Aristotle paid the debt of sitting 
for twenty years at the feet of Plato, by misrepresenting 
the theory of his great master and subjecting it to a violent 
criticism in the Metaphysics and elsewhere. In the mo- 
dern age, it has been advocated by many scholars — notably 
Dr. H. Jackson— that Plato has two doctrines, one "earlier” 
and another " later.” Others have gone so far as to say 


• Note . — It seems advisable to mention that this essay was 
written in 1926 when I was a student of M.A. (Final) class, and 
is now printed in its original form. The books were studied and 
the essay itself was written in the few intervals afforded by the 
study of text-books during the Dasehra and X’mas holidays. The 
essay is thus a hasty composition, and therefore some rough expres- 
sions, and loose statements may be found in it, for which I must 
apologise. I may also mention that Prof. Taylor^s monumental 
book on Plato had not been published when I wrote this essay. 
If I were to write the essay now, I must of course take much help 
and guidance from his masterly and authoritative work as well as 
from the works of certain other European and Oriental scholars 
and philosophers which I have studied since this essay was written. 
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that Platons doctrine is different in every dialogue, and no 
attempt should be made to reconcile these differences. 
These and similar views we shall have occasion to discuss 
in the sequel. But I cannot help remarking, even at the 
outset, that I cannot for a moment believe that Plato is a 
many-headed monster,*’ like the Sophist whom he de- 
scribes, and that he has a way of appearing with new thoughts 
and doctrines after two or three dialogues. The fact is 
that Plato s theory of knowledge is usually deeply embedded 
in the subject-matter discussed in his dialogues, and 
his exposition of the theory and the terminology in which it 
IS expressed, are all adapted to the general argument and 
theme of the particular dialogue. It is because of this 
that his statements of the doctrine in two dialogues having 
different themes appear to be different at first glance. 
Plato is not bound to give a full exposition of his doctrine 
whenever he mentions it, and it is a mistake to expect a 
full exposition of his doctrine in some single dialogue. 
The earlier dialogues exhibit the doctrine in the making ; 
and when it has grown to its full development, Plato brings 
only so much of it into a dialogue as is required by the 
subject-matter. The business of the student, therefore, 
should be to supplement the deficiencies of any particular 
dialogue and to clear its obscurities by a reference to the 
rest, and not to take the exposition in any single dialogue 
or group of dialogues in isolation, and declare it to be 
different from any other similarly isolated statement. We 
can reach a full conception of the doctrine — in all its com- 
prehensiveness — only by taking into account all the dialogues 
as a whole. 

§ 2. The Principle of Interpretation. 

In view of the above disputes and the unsettled char- 
acter of many points concerning Plato’s doctrine and hi^ 
dialogues, we have tried to start with as few presupposi- 
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tions as possible. Tlie Plato-Socrates question may be 
safely disregarded. It might be an interesting question 
for the historian, but for the student of philosophy it does 
not seem to be of great importance. We are primarily 
concerned with doctrines and only secondarily with perso- 
nalities. The question will become important, however, 
if the so-called ‘‘ earlier ” doctrine be termed Socratic and 
the so-called “later’' doctrine Platonic, and it be main- 
tained that the theory criticized in the Parmenides is the 
Socratic theory. But we cannot have any such interest 
in the question; as we hope to show that the doctrine, as 
expressed in the dialogues — beginning from the earlier 
dialogues and ending with the Laws and the Epinomis 
— , exhibits a harmoniom development. 

Next we come to the question of the chronological order 
of the dialogues. Here, because we have to presuppose 
some order to begin with, we take for granted Prof. 
Burnet’s order which is based on stylistic researches. We 
shall, however, make as little use of this hypothesis as 
possible, and take it only as a principle for general guidance. 

It may not be amiss to mention here that I have 
almost solely relied on the Platonic dialogues and epistles 
for the understanding of the Platonic doctrine, and liave not 
tried to correct or twist the statements of Plato in the light 
of A-ristotelian evidence. No doubt Aristotle is almost 
the only external evidence, but no reason can be seen for 
adopting this external evidence in preference to definite 
statements of Plato himself. The right use of external 
evidence should be to elucidate any obscure points in Plato, 
and not to correct his statements. The examination of the 
Platonic dialogues, therefore, should be our first aim and 
our understanding of the doctrine of “Ideas” should be 
based on this. If after this, we can account for the criti- 
cisms of Aristotle, so far so good ; if not, we should leave 
the business to the interpreter of Aristotle- 
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§ 3. The Outcome of Previous Phflosophy. 

Before undertaking the examination of the dialogues, 
however, it seems advisable to cast a glance at Grreek philo- 
sophy before Plato. The conceptions out of which the 
doctrine of “ Ideas ” arose, and the problems to which it 
was an answer, had all been prepared in earlier history ; 
and it will be hardly possible to understand the full meaning 
and significance of the doctrine if we ignore the speculations 
of Plato’s predecessors. We shall, therefore, endeavour to 
give a very brief sketch of speculation prior to Plato, confining 
ourselves only to such points as are connected with 
Plato’s theory. 

The loniam. — Philosophy began in Greece with the 
declaration of Thales that the ultimate cause and principle 
of everything was water. The question has been asked 
— what is reality ? — what is the permanent element in actual 
existence, and of what are actual things composed? — what 
is the single reality appearing in different forme? — what 
is the permanent substratum of natural facts? Prom 

Thales down to Plato and after, the various philosophical 
systems may be regarded as a series of attempts to answer 
this question. As regards the answers of the lonians to 
this question, Aristotle best sums them up in the remark 
that “ most thought the principles which were of the nature 
of matter were the only principles of all things.” (Met. Bk. A). 
In a word, they had reached the conception of “matter.” 

The Pythagoreans. — The Pythagoreans start from the 
theory of Anaximander, the Melissian. Anaximander was 
struck by the fact that the world presents us with a series 
of opposites and accordingly spoke of the ultimate principle 
as a boundless something (avupoy) — an “ undifferentiated 
mass” — from which opposites were “separated out. The 
Pythagoreans accepted the awttpov but rejected the notion 
of being “ separated out.” This notion was crudely 
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physical, while the chief studies of the Pythagoreans were 
Music and Mathematics. They said that what gives form 
to the dir€LPov is the rrepas. The notion of the 
they got from the sphere of Music. In Music it was found 
that the opposites blend together into a harmony which gives 
rise to a mean which can be numerically ascertained. The 
perfect concord they represented as the wePas, which, when 
applied to the a’Vcipoi' of multifarious notes, gives rise 
to the mean. Music, it was felt, depended upon the order 
of the concordant intervals of the scale, which could be 
expressed in numerical ratios ; and by altering this order, 
dijfferent scales could be obtained. These scales, the 
Pythagoreans called ‘‘forms” simply because they 

differed in the order of their parts, while ultimately they 
were based on one principle. The same principle was ap- 
plied to the sphere of Medicine, and there it was found that 
health consists in the harmonious blend of opposites by the 
application of the Limit to the Unlimited, Here too the 
word €i”6os is used for various forms or “patterns” into 
which the opposites — viz.^ the humours of the body, combine 
and produce health. Having found that both harmony 
and health depended on “ means ” reached by the applica- 
tion of the TTtPas to the a'Vec^oi/, the Pythagoreans proceeded 
to apply this principle to the phenomena of the world in 
general and reached the conclusion that all things arise 
out of the application of the “limit” to the “unlimited.” 
This led them to reject the principle of Anaximander as 
“Separating out” in favour of the new principle of “ the 
application of a limit , Now the Pythagoreans were great 
mathematicians also, and the limit could be exactly ex- 
plained only in the sphere of Mathematics— in fact the limit 
can be best expressed by, and even finally reduced to, 
numbers. The climax of the Pythagorean doctrine was 
thus reached in the declaration that all things are primarily 
“ numbers.” It is important to note here that the Pytha- 
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goreans represented “numbers” by means of dots arranged 
in certain “ctSv or <Txnf*-ara (forms or patterns). 

To review the general doctrine of this School, we see 
that they reached the conception of “ form,” first used the 
word in explaining the universe, and said that things 

actually are numbers. As mathematicians always do, they 
gave thought prominence over sense. They also believed in 
the doctrine of transmigration. All these notions play 
an important part in Plato’s philosophy and we shall do well 
to remember how they originated among the Pythagoreans. 

Heraclitus and Parmenides, — Next we come to two 
opposite doctrines — viz*^ those of Heraclitus and Parmenides. 
Heraclitus believed fire to be the ultimate reality. The 
world is an everlasting “fire,” and so there will be a process 
of perpetual ‘ flux.’ “You cannot step twice into the same 
river, ” and “ we are and are not at any given moment.” 
This doctrine, it is apparent, if transferred to the region 
of knowledge, will result in an extreme sensationalistic 
theory in which thought will find no place and knowledge 
would be impossible. Plato, as we shall see, takes great 
pains to criticize it in his dialogues. 

Parmenides, on the other hand, gives all the prominence 
to ‘ Being ’ and ‘ Rest ’ and refutes all theories of ‘ Becoming ’ 
and ‘Motion.’ He was originally a Pythagorean, and the 
rise of Mathematics among them had revealed the power of 
thought. The mathematicians, more than anybody else, 
tend to make ‘ Thought ’ and ‘ Being ’ one. ‘ What is,’ is for 
them equal to saying ^ What can be thought of. ’ Parmenides, 
starting from this point, came to the conclusion that ‘ Becom- 
ing,’ and ‘ Motion ’ are nothing. How ho came to this con- 
clusion, we may see. He had a conception of ‘ One ’ and 
‘ Being ’ which excluded all notions of ‘ Many ’ and ’ Be- 
coming,’ from itself. Now this abstract ‘ One ’ or ‘ Being ’ 
will itself become ‘ Many ’ if ‘ becoming ’ is attributed to it. 
In other words, we cannot think of the abstract One ’ or 
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‘ Being ’ as ‘ Many ’ or ‘ Becoming ’ and therefore the Beal 
cannot become. There seems to be no inconsistency in the 
argument of Parmenides. From his premiss the conclusion 
logically follows. The defect in his theory is that the start- 
ing point is wrong, as Plato himself endeavours to show in 
the Parmenides. The merit of Parmenides consisted in 
having shown that if wo start with an abstract conception 
of ‘ One ’ or ‘Matter,’ we cannot explain ‘Becoming’ or 
Generation.’ It was seen that if we want to give an ex- 
planation of the world, we must somewhere presuppose 
‘ Motion ’ and ‘ Many ’ in the ‘ Matter ’ and the ‘ One.’ 
Plato, we may note, was greatly influenced by Parmenides — 
‘ great and venerable, in Homeric language.’ But he was 
ready to ‘ put hands on his father’s doctrines’ as far as it 
took a wrong conception of the ‘ One.’ 

Anaxagoras. — Parmenides has shown that there can be 
nothing called ‘ Becoming ’ if we accept the belief which has 
prevailed from Thales onwards — viz., that all that is is one. 
But it is obvious that the things of the world come into being 
and cease to be. The senses prove that there is ‘ becoming.’ 
It is, therefore, necessary (i) to show that there is such a 
thing as ‘ becoming ’ and (ii) to account for this ‘ becoming ’ 
or ‘motion.’ Anaxagoras and Empedocles attempted to 
solve this difficulty in almost the same manner. We 
confine ourselves to Anaxagoras, for Socrates says in the 
Phaedo that his own speculation began from a dissatisfaction 
with the answers of Anaxagoras. To begin then, An- 
axagoras believed in a plurality of independent elements, 
which he termed “ Seeds.” There is nothing like ‘ being ’ 
or ‘ becoming ’ but we should speak of “ commixture ” and 
“ decomposition.” The things of the world rise out of the 
composition of the ‘ seeds,’ and the differences that we see 
among these are to he explained in the different propor- 
tions in which the “seeds ” are mingled. This is how Anax- 
agoras explained generation and growth. Only by making 
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the ‘ One ’ ‘ Many ’ was he able to account for the One. The 
next thing for him was to account for ‘ becoming ” or 
“motion.” "What is the source of motion? ‘ Mind,’ he said, 
is the source of motion as well as of knowledge. ‘ Mind ’ 
orders and separates things by producing a motion. This 
is all that Anaxagoras has to say about ‘ Mind ’ (voos). 

We can readily see why Plato should not agree to this 
explanation. As to the doctrine of ‘ Mind,’ Socrates remarks 
in the Phaedo that it is unsatisfactory and incomplete. As 
to the doctrine of plurality, Plato was as averse to making the 
‘ One’ ‘ Many ’ as to making the ‘ Many ’ ‘ One.’ That the 
‘ One ’ must have the ‘ Many ’ in it, was his firm belief, but 
he could not agree to resolve the ‘ One ’ into the ‘ Many.’ 

Zeno. — Next we come to Zeno. His Philosophy is best 
regarded as supplementary to that of Parmenides, and Plato 
himself suggests this view in the Parmenides. His work 
was designed to show that the hypothesis that “ things are 
many” must lead to tl\e negation of the possibility of know- 
ledge. The “unlimited” or the “continuous” cannot be 
composed of units, however small and however ‘many ’ they 
might be. In a word, discreteness cannot give continuity, 
and so the ‘ Many ’ cannot be based on units. A line can- 
not be a sum of points, i.e., Geometry cannot be reduced to 
Arithmetic. From this follow two conclusions : (i) that the 
many cannot give one and (ii) that things are not numbers. 

After the Eleatics and Zeno, follow the Atomists. We 
need not, however, take into account their doctrine ; for, as 
Professor Burnet expressly says, “ Plato . . . knew nothing 
of Atomism ” [ Greek Philosophy, p. 97 ]. Accordingly we 
come to the Sophists. 

The Sophists. — We may first note three points about 
them : (i) They were mainly concerned with rhetoric and 
oratory and so their speculations were concerned with 
‘ knowledge,’ rather than ‘ being.’ (ii) They found that the 
world presented by science was just the opposite of that 
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perceived by the senses, and so they brought about a reaction 
against science, (iii) The political and social circumstances 
of the time made them think that nature was after all con- 
vention. This, combined with their antagonism to science, 
made them return to the commonsense standpoint and, as 
a result, give ‘ sense ’ prominence over ‘ thought.’ And, 
doubting the belief of science that there was a fundamental 
reality, they went so far as to declare that there was no 
distinction between “ truth ” and “ falsity.” 

The chief among the Sophists whom Plato mentions in 
his dialogues, are Protagoras and Grorgias. The famous 
doctrine of Protagoras is that ‘ Man is the measure of all 
things.’ Plato repeatedly tells us that the meaning of this 
saying is that things are to us as they appear. Theories that 
are opposed to the senses may be safely ignored. Plato 
represents Protagoras as believing in extreme sensation- 
alism at the expense of violating the law of contradiction, 
and proceeds to connect his theory with the perpetual ‘flux ’ 
of Heraclitus. Now, if things are to everybody what they 
appear to him, two opposite statements will be at once true. 
In fact the distinction between truth and falsity is no 
longer tenable. According to this doctrine everything is 
true and the senses are the sure guide for reaching the 
truth, which itself is relative. 

Grorgias proceeded in a more radical fashion. He 
maintained that there was no truth at all, and went further 
to show that there was no distinction between being and 
not-being. ‘'What is not,” is not, that is to say, it just 
as much as “ what is ” [ Burnet — Grr. Ph., p. 120]. For him 
knowledge was impossible. The Ethical counterpart of this 
doctrine was that there was no distinction between right and 
wrong. In a word, morality is conventional and not natural. 

To sum up the net result of the Sophists’ speculations ; 
sense is our sure guide, there is no fundamental reality, 
there is no truth— no right and wrong — , morality is 
26 
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conventional and knowledge is impossible. This means the 
annihilation of all science, philosophy and knowledge. 

§ 4. The Problem of Plato. 

Now we are in a position to see the problem to which 
the doctrine of Ideas was an answer. The Sophists had 
brought philosophy to a hopeless deadlock and none of 
the ways tried by previous thinkers Jed to knowledge. Plato 
had to place philosophy and knowledge on a firm and sure 
footing. His problem was : how is science possible ? and 
how is sure knowledge possible ? What general character 
should we ascribe to the objects of our scientific knowledge ? 
Experience is disorderly and confused, is made up of what 
Plato calls ‘ opinions ’ — a host of conflicting, changing, contra- 
dictory beliefs. Science Is a body of reasoned deductions from 
true principles — a consistent, fixed system of truths. Now, 
what is the relation between the two worlds ?— the world 
of ‘ opinions ’ and the world of science (« ir t <r r *»’ m v). 
In other words the question is — of what nature are the 
objects cognized by the universal propositions of science and 
how are they related to the particular percepts of sense ? 
Thus Plato, in spite of Kant’s hasty inclusion of him among 
the dogmatists, is a critical philosopher — in the strictest 
Kantian sense of the term. In fact he is the earliest critical 
philosopher of Europe (and possibly, of the world). His 
famous theory of “ Ideas,” as Plato intended it, is neither 
a ‘ dogmatism ’ nor ‘ poetical imagery ’ as Aristotle calls it 
in Met. M. It is primarily a theory of predication and a 
‘ critical ’ philosophy — sharply contrasted with the ‘ dogma- 
tism ’ of the Eleatics and the scepticism ’’ of Heraclitus 
and the Sophists. [Compare the ' perpetual flux ’ of Heraclitus 
and the sensationalism of the Sophists with Locke’s position 
that only particular ideas constitute knowledge, and Hume’s 
Sensationalism. Also compare the standpoint of the 
Eleatics, that thought by itself can constitute knowledge, with 
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that of the Rationalists. Plato, like Kant, pointed out to these 
schools their respective mistakes and lifted up philosophy 
from the hopeless position into which it had fallen.] 

But after we have deducted the answer of the above 
problems from the dialogues of Plato, there still remains 
something unaccounted for, a good deal of mystical ele- 
ment. Greek philosophy had begun from mysticism, and 
most of the philosophers before Plato, especially the Pythago- 
reans, had a mystical tendency. Socrates and even Plato 
were very sympathetic towards mysticism — Socrates special- 
ly was more of a seer than a philosopher, and, as Prof. 
Taylor has shown in Varia Soeratica, was connected with the 
Pythagorean Cult. Thus the doctrine of ‘‘ Ideas” has two 
phases — one logical and the other msthetic. It is a methodo- 
logy of Science and an expression of the aesthetic experience. 
Sometimes the one and sometimes the other phase is promi- 
nent in the dialogues of Plato. Sometimes the ‘‘ Ideas” are 
concepts and categories which make sensibilia intelligible, 
and sometimes they are objects of mystic contemplation. 

§ 5 Examination of the Dialogues* 

We now come to the examination of the dialogues. We 
must remember that the doctrine originated in the ethical 
sphere, and that Ethics was regarded as a science by Soc- 
rates and Plato. The Sophists had made urgent the need 
of resuscitating the Science of Ethics. It was the extension 
of the “ Ideas,” first discovered in the ethical sphere, to 
the physical and logical spheres, that finally gave rise to an 
all-embracing “ Ideal” theory. Accordingly we find Plato 
concerned with Ethical Ideas ” in the earlier dialogues. 
We shall first examine the dialogues written before the 
foundation of the Academy. These, according to Prof. Burnet 
(vide Gr. Ph., pp. 211-212), are the Euthyphro, Apology, 
Crito, Charmides, Laches, Lysis, Euthydemus, Protagoras, 
Gorgias and Meno. Also the Symposium and the Phaedo; 
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and “the Republic well-advanced.” “Phaedrus,” says Prof. 
Burnet, “is not much later.” The Cratylus also, about 
the date of which Prof. Burnet is silent, I place in this 
group, and should like to assign it a place after tlie Gorgias 
and the Meno and before the Phaedo and the Republic. It 
is admittedly one of the earlier dialogues, and the place 
that I have assigned to it is the same as assigned by Dr. 
Lutoslawski,* whose order is based on CampbeH’s method. 

The Apology , — This is a proper introduction to the 
dialogues of Search, with its burden that nobody knows 
what virtue is, but Socrates alone knows that he does not 
know what it is (22, 23)* It is shown here that the man who 
is guided, not by personal feeling through life, but by reflec- 
tive thought, is really virtuous. To express the same in 
the familiar sentence— “ Virtue is knowledge.” But it is 
maintained in the Apology that, nevertheless, it cannot be 
taught. Now if “ Virtue is knowledge,” we must apply 
the method of Science to Ethics. Accordingly in the 
Euthyphro, Crito, Lysis, Laches and Charinides different 
virtues are made objects of knowledge. 

In the Euthyphro piety, in the Crito justice, and in the 
Lysis friendship, are made objects of knowledge. The prob- 
lem is to find the ctSos of these virtues. Here Socrates is only 
concerned with the connotation or the concept. Although 
no definite answers are reached, yet it has been shown that 
we must know the if we are to understand these virtues. 
We give only one quotation from the Euthyphro : “ I ask you 
to explain the general idea which makes all pious things to 

be pious Tell me what is the nature of this idea,, and 

then I shall have a standard (TraPa to which I may look, 
and by which I may measure actions.” (6E) What Socrates 
is looking after in these dialogues, is an ctSos which is the “ es- 
sence^' (11 A), the constitutive principle, (6E) which makes 
the particular instances what they are. He wants to have a 

•Vide The Origin and Growth of PlaWs Logic, pp 162 seqq. 
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standard whereby to judge particular cases. In other 
words, he is looking for the definition and the logical concept. 

It is worth noting that the ‘ paradeigniatic ’ view of 
the “ Ideas ” is clearly set forth here — I mean in one of 
the dialogues admitted to be the earliest on stylistic grounds, 
which are by far the safest. This is a definite evidence 
against the advocates of a ‘Mater theory.” But they have 
got a way out of the difficulty. Some have denied the au- 
thenticity of the dialogue, others (Dr. Lutoslawski for in- 
stance) have refused to admit the words ” and '' 7raP«S€i>Ma ” 

in a technical sense, and a third group place the dialogue 
among the later ones. These three are the only ways of 
escape for those who try to draw out evidences from the 
dialogues in favour of their own preconceived theories about 
the Platonic doctrine. This way of treating dialogues 
commits the fallac.y of arguing in a circle, to which let us 
give a special name — “ the Platonic Scholar’s Fallacy. ” 
[For the above passage in the Euthyphro, cf. Prof. Burnet, (Ir. 
Ph., p. 154 note,] 

Next we come to the Laches and the Charm ides. These 
are closely allied to the three earlier dialogues, but with a little 
difference. The subject discussed in the Laches is courage and 
in the Charmides it is temperance The futility of 

investigating the various virtues singly has been shown in the 
three earlier dialogues as well as here. The failure suggests 
a way which is distinctly hinted at in the Laches and the 
Charmides, viz.^ that the virtues cannot be explained singly — 
apart from the system to which they belong. In the Laches 
it is said that the “ Idea ” should be the same in “ the future, 
present, past, and at any time” (199B>. Plato here tells us 
that the “ Ideas” are always the same and do not change 
like their particular instances. Again it is seen in the 
Laches that the definition of courage becomes “ all virtue ” 
(199E). Now let us see what has been effected in these dia- 
logues. (i) The unity of knowledge has been shown, “ There 
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w not one knowledge or science of the past, another of 
the present and a third of what is likely to be best, and 
what will be best in future, but ... of all three there is one 
science only ” (Laches 198D). And Socrates dreams of a 
metaphysician (Charm. 173 B-0) who may discover such 
an all-embracing knowledge. The idea of this knowledge, 
it is made clear, should bo grasped, not by the observation 
of a few particular instances, hut after a survey of the whole 
system. What is needed is the knowledge of the essential, 
unchanging, abiding : and not the phenomenal, (ii) We do not 
want to know each virtue singly, apart from the system ; 
that science is of no use to us. The science which is really 
required by man and conduces to his happiness “ is a science 
of good and evil ” (Charm. 1741)). The knowledge of the 
good is shown to be the inwardness of temperance, and of 
each of the special virtues. This no doubt is a faint anticipa- 
tion of the Republic and tlie Philebus. Knowledge of the 
good has been shown to be urgently needed, although no 
way to reach it is suggested. The outcome, then, of these 
two dialogues is that (i) the unity of knowledge and virtues 
in one system of the good has been shown and (ii) a definition 
of the good is shown to be a great desideratum. We 
may note that the Ideas ” here are contexts ” and 
“ scientific jioints of view ” — they show the definite relation 
in which the virtues stand to the good. [It may be pointed 
out here that the account of knowledge as concerned with 
what things always are, in the Laches 98D (quoted above) 
is to be compared with the doctrine of “ Ideas’’ as set forth 
in the Rep. r)16C, and the Theaetetus 178-179. I feel the 
comparison will go to prove that Plato has one consistent 
doctrine throughout his dialogues.] 

The Euthydemus . — This dialogue is simply an illustra- 
tion of the Fallacies. The only passage of any importance 
is 282E, where Socrates remarks that the right way of dis- 
cussing the virtues for the Sophist would be “ to show . , . . 
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whether he should have all knowledge ; or whether there 
is one sort of knowledge only which only will make him 
good and happy.” 

The Protagoras * — 'The question discussed in the Prota- 
goras is — Can virtue bo taught ? Socrates maintains that 
it is knowledge and yet will not admit that it can be taught. 
Protagoras denies that it is knowledge, but thinks that it 
can be taught. The only solution of the difficulty, Socrates 
urges, is the discovery of the true nature and definition 
of virtue. “ My only object in continuing the discussion, 
has been the desire to ascertain the nature and relations 
of virtue ; for if this were clear, I am sure the other contro- 
versy which has been carried on at length by both of us . . . 
would also become clear ” (360E — 361 A). The point here is 
that virtue cannot be taught if the knowledge is to come from 
the lectures of the Sophists, and is to be received as a datum. 
But there is another sort of knowledge which Socrates had 
been at pains to discover in the preceding dialogues, and 
which, as we shall see in the Meno, may be drawn out 
from the mind itself. The question of the Apology — 
‘‘ Virtue cannot be taught ” — has come to the front, and 
Socrates is making a distinction between the old Sophistical 
way of conceiving virtue as a mere “ opinion ” and his own 
method of treating virtue as an object of “ science.” An I 
if we extend this notion to all spheres we shall get a lesson 
from the Protagoras — that true knowledge does not con- 
sist in merely taking into account the empirical datum and thus 
coming to empirical generalizations, but it consists in bringing 
the empirical facts in conformity with the laws of thought, 
seeing them in their “ nature and relations ” (361A), and 
tlius reaching a scientific point of view or a logical concept. 

The Gorgias , — This dialogue contains Plato’s doctrine 
in an advanced form and bears close resemblances to the 
Republic and the Philebus. As is usually the case with 
Plato, tlie outcome of all previous dialogues has been utilized 
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and hints are frequently thrown out which are developed 
later on. The main question is the “ notion of morality.” 
The notion has not as yet been found ; but it has been 
made clear that virtue consists in knowledge, and knowledge 
of the “ good.” The notion of the good,” dimly seen 
in the Ijaches and the Cliarmidos is defined to a certain 
extent. It is proved that the good ” is not the same 
as pleasure. The same conclusion is reached in the Phile- 
bus, but there the proof is based on logical principles, 
which Plato has not as yet discovered. In this dia- 
logue, it is proved on the basis of three simpler argu- 
ments that pleasure is not the “ good. ” To this negative 
aspect of the “ good ” is added the positive aspect that ‘‘ the 
good is the end of all our actions and all our actions are to 
be done for the sake of the good ” (499E). To get at the 
notion of the good a man should have rtxi'V Juid iWKTTv'M. 

Knowledge and belief are not the same thing ; for there 
may be a false belief and a true one, but there is no false 
knowledge ” (454), .... and I do not call any irrational thing 
an art” (464E). The best example of an art is mathematics 
(508A. esp., and elsewhere), and the “ philosopher ” attains 
to the notion of the good by following methods like that of 
Mathematics. The good man (like a true artist) will speak 
with reference to a standard .... and will dispose all things 
in order, and compel the one part to hannonize and accord 
with the other part until he has constructed a regular and 
systematic whole ” (504A). ‘‘ Coiiiiiiunism, friendship, and 

orderliness and temperance and justice, bind together heaven 
and earth .... and the geometrical equality is mighty” 
(507E— 508A). 

We might note that the “ good ” is considered here as 
that which makes things “ orderly.” The “ good ” is 
order, system, organism (ko'ct/^os — 506E\ [Cf. The Phaedo, 
the Republic, the Philebus and the Timaeus for parallel 
passages describing the ‘ good ’ as order, the power of 
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Geometry, and the binding force of the ‘ good/] Morality, 
i,e,^ the life actuated by the knowledge of the ‘ good ’ has its 
foundations in Philosophy ” which looks to €i8v (503E). 
[We must note that here the word “ Philosophy” means the 
same thing as “ dialectic,” which word Plato has not used 
in this dialogue.] The art of the philosopher is the especial 
art concerned with the “ Ideas ” and of the system of 
these — the “ Idea ” of the “ Good ” without which the 
particular “ Ideas ” of virtues have no meaning, as it is the 
only end-in-itself. 

The outcome of the Gorgias then, though it is unsafe 
to describe it in a sentence, is the fully bringing out of the 
views latent in the earlier dialogues, viz. : (i) that the true 
knowledge can be had only by seeing particular instances 
in their logical concepts, from a scientific point of view, or 
in an ciSos, and seeing these c'lSv in their relations in a sys- 
tem, the Idea of the ‘‘ Good ” ; and (ii) the notion of 
the “ Good ” and reXos and KoarH'oS has been determined. It 
is important to note that the doctrines of the Gorgias, which 
is admittedly an earlier dialogue, have been maintained and 
described with greater fulness in the llepublic, the Philebus 
and the Timaeus which are admitted by all critics to be 
later in composition. This, we feel, is an evidence against 
those who distinguish an “ earlier ” and a “ later ” doctrine 
in Plato. 

The Meno . — The dialogue begins abruptly with the old 
question of the Protagoras — “ Can virtue be taught ?” We 
have already hinted the solution when dealing with the Pro- 
tagoras. The problem of the unteachableness of virtue is 
here made an object of critical enquiry and the answer is 
given in the doctrine of Reminiscence. The Reminiscence 
myth is given in 81A — E, and we need not describe it. We 
have remarked above that Plato often brings in an element 
of mysticism in his writings, and here he combines mysticism 
with logic in a sWay which has given rise to much 
27 
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misunderstanding. We leave the mystical side, and for the 
present consider only the logical one. On the logical side, the 
doctrine of Reminiscence makes explicit what we pointed out 
to be implicit in the Protagoras and the earliest dialogues, 
viz,^ that only thought can give knowledge of things as they 
are. Knowledge is what one reaches oneself by hard thinking, 
and not what one gets from particular instances given l)y sense 
or the lectures of the Sophists. Mental activity is needed and 
by it alone can the “ Ideas ” be grasped. 

We shall here consider three questions which will make 
the whole thing clear: 

(i) What are the “ Ideas ” recovered ? — They are not 
particulars — not things. They are pure ‘‘ forms ” without 
sensible qualities, which are recollected by the stimulus of 
the sensible object which “ resembles ” them. [If the Meno 
is not quite clear about this point, the Phaedrus, which also 
describes the doctrine in aesthetic language, settles the 
whole point (cf. 24A and 251B-C).] What is recollected or 
thought out is not a sensible object, but a scientific concept, 
a point of view. 

(ii) What is meant by saying that thought only gives the 
reality, and the objects of sense are ‘ imitations ’ of the 
“ Idea ? — This theory, as Prof. Burnet points out, has 
its origin in Mathematics, and is to be traced back to the Py- 
thagoreans ; as indeed the whole doctrine of Reminiscence 
goes back to the Pythagoreans. The sensible things which 
we call equal are none of them precisely equal. They are 
only imperfect likenesses of the equal. Equality itself is 
only grasped by the intellect. ‘‘ The problem of an inde- 
finite approximation which never reaches its goal was that of 
the age’’ (Burnet — Qt, Ph., p. 156). The objects of sense 
are striving ” or “ tending ” to be such as the equal, but 
they fall short of it, and as such they may be described as 
“ becoming ” while only the “ Idea” — the scientific point 
of view or the notion reached by thought — can be rightly 
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called ‘‘being.’^ Now as to the question, what is meant by 
“ imitation” — we may give the answer which Prof. Taylor 
has so often given. By ‘‘ imitation ” is meant the relation 
between the equation of the curve and the circle. The circle 
we see, but the equation — a scientific point of view, a law — 
we grasp by the intellect. But every circle is according to 
this equation, and thus may be said to “ imitate ” it. 

(iii) What is meant htj the recollection of the Ideas 
and by saying that the mind has them ? — ^By this statement 
Plato simply means that mind by its very nature reacts upon 
the objects of sense in certain ways, and by means of 
concepts and categories gets knowledge out of the sensibilia. 
“ The concepts are the source of knowledge.” The way 
of the reaction of the mind is inherent in its very nature 
and in this activity the mind is helped by concepts — this is 
the simple meaning of the recollection of the “ Ideas ” 
as far as the logical side is concerned. 

One point here requires special attention. The ‘‘ Ideas ” 
are here, no doubt, eternal and immutable for Plato. But 
this only so far as the laws or scientific points of view should 
be fixed and the same for the past, the present and the 
future, and no further. As soon as they are used — 
become real — they are “ recollected ” and thus become 
dynamic. Thus we see that there is no undue fixedness 
about the “ Ideas. ” They are static only for making know- 
ledge possible, but in real use they become dynamic. 

We have to consider yet another passage in this dia- 
logue. The passage (97-98B) describes the distinction between 
‘ opinion ’ and ‘ knowledge.’ Opinion is knowledge of the 
effect without the cause ; but it does not “ remain long ” 
and “ runs away out of the soul.” Knowledge is opinion 
“fastened by the tie of the cause, and this fastening ... is re- 
collection ” (98A). The knowledge of the cause is the know- 
ledge of the ‘ Idea ’ and as such the ^Idea is here the causal 
context. This is the doctrine of the Meno, when stripped 
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of its myth. Plato, in writing this passage at the close 
of the dialogue, resembles an allegory-writer who sometimes 
gives a hint at the end of his story to enable his readers to 
interpret the metaphors and similitudes rightly. The passage 
confirms our interpretation of the mythical passage on its 
logical side. It may be noted that the word “ dialectic,” 
as the science of ‘‘ Ideas,” is first used in this dialogue 
(75D). 

Leaving the Symposium as primarily concerned with 
the eesthetic side of the doctrine, we come to the Cratylus. 

The Cratylus. -— far the “ Ideas ” had been limited 
to the ethical sphere ; but now their application widens, 
and in the dialogues which follow they are extended to the 
sphere of Logic, Mathematics and other sciences in general. 
The doctrine of “ Ideas ” which has been found useful in 
the domain of Ethics is now evolved into an all-embracing 
theory which aims at explaining the problems of Being and 
Knowledge. 

The ostensible subject of the Cratylus is — ‘ Whether 
names are connected with things or with words ? ’ The real 
problem, however, is — What is the relation between appear- 
ance and reality, between the ‘ Ideas ’ and particulars ? In 
the first part (383 —437) Socrates maintains the “ thing-view” 
only to show its limitations in the second part. A name 
is an instrument and its function is to declare the nature of 
the thing. It is an instrument ... of distinguishing na- 
tures, as the shuttle is of distinguishing the threads of the 
web ” (388C). The maker of the names must “ make and 
give all names with a view to the ideal name” (389E). Just 
as the smith expresses the natural form in the material, in 
the same way the true artificer of names is he who “ looks 
to the name which each thing by nature has, and is able to 
express the true forms ( etSi? ) of things in letters and syl- 
lables” (390E). [Here we have the Idea ” of a name.] 
But it has been said above that a name is an instrument, 
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and the true nature of an instrument is relative to its ‘ use ’ and 
' function' “ Then the form of the names, the ‘ Ideal ’ name 
for each thing will be known to the user of names, i.e., the 
dialectician” (390C). The name declares the nature of the 
thing by “ resembling ” it like a “ picture.” The names 
are imitations of things. The “ Idea ” of the name must 
express the “ Idea ” of the thing, and the dialectician, 
who is the “ user ” of names, must know the essence of 
both. 

In tliis passage the use of the name, as the dialectician 
understands it, is the “ Idea ” of the name. The “ Idea " 
is here the final cause (cf. Rep. X, 601 sqq.). We may note 
that in the above passage the “ Idea ” is explicitly spoken 
of as a need to be met with in a definite way and this is 
implied in the notion of the instrument and use. 

Now w'e come to the second part of the dialogue 
(437 — 440), which is a severe and searching criticism 
of the sensationalistic position. Misleading names are 
frequently to bo met with, and until we know the 
things we cannot know the truth and falsity of names. 
Therefore, “ the knowledge of things is not to be derived 
from names. No, they must be studied and investi- 
gated in themselves ” (439B). [The “ things ” of this part 
of the dialogue are universak, with the naniing of which the 
dialectician is concerned. Cf. Stewart — Plato’s Doctrine of 
Ideas, pp. 37-38] : “ The true and the natural way of the 
knowledge of these things is through their affinities, when 
they are akin to each other, and through themselves. For 
that which is other and different from them must signify 
something other and different from them ” (438E). That 
the things must be thus studied and investigated is indispens- 
able, and that there are such things is indisputable, for 
otherwise knowledge would be impossible. We must reject 
the Heraclitean “flux”; for “you cannot reasonably say 
there is knowledge at all if everything is in a state of transi- 
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tion— you cannot know that which has no state ” (440A). Tf 
knowledge is to be possible, we must say there is a perma- 
nent beauty, a permanent good, and so on. ‘‘We must seek 
the true beauty : not asking Avhether a face is fair, for all such 
things appear to be in a flux ; but let us ask whether the true 
beauty is always beautiful ” (439E). 

The “Ideas” of the Cratylus, which we have been 
discussing above, are contents of predication to which a fixed 
meaning belongs. In this respect the Cratylus anticipates 
the doctrine of categories worked out in the later dialogues. 
We can also see here what Plato means by ‘ ^xed, ’ “ immut- 
able ” ‘ Ideas.’ They are not things, but points of view, 
universal notions, scientific laws, needs* to be met in specific 
ways, or the final cause — whichever word may suit them best. 
Their business and use is to make the sensibilia coherent 
and intelligible. In this dialogue, Plato has Heraclitus 
directly in his view. The sensible things are contradictory 
and changing. Now if we say with Heraclitus that the 
world is a continuous flux — “ all things will leak like a pot 
and the world will be a man having a running at the nose ” 
(440D). This metaphorical sentence of Plato has a serious 
meaning. The continuous flux of sense cannot as such be 
the object of discursive thought — thought cannot understand 
perfect spontaneity. To be able to know the continuous 
flux, thought has to find a series of discrete, though juxtaposed, 
pieces, which remain in the same state; and the perpetual, 
only when thus understood, can be the object of knowledge. 
In other words, we may say, that thought has to apply its 
own fixed laws, categories and concepts to make sensibilia 
intelligible. It is to be noted that in Cratylus Plato, in the 
spirit of the true critical philosopher, has shown the sensa- 
tionalist his mistakes. 


* Of course, I do not mean to identify ^ points of view ' and 
‘ needs ’ (values). 
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The Phaedo. — This dialogue is almost wholly occupied 
with the doctrine of ‘‘ ideas.” Four connected passages 
are to be distinguished : 

X 65 — 68, — “ Sight and hearing and the other senses 
convey no truth to men . . . The soul, coming to be as much 
alone with itself as is possible, strives after real truth ” (65 
B-C). There are such entities as ‘‘absolute beauty, absolute 
justice and absolute good ... I am speaking of all absolutes, 
whether size or health or strength — in a word, of the essence 
or real being of everything^' (65 C-D). “Verily if we 
have any pure knowledge at all the soul by herself must 
behold things as they are ” (66D). The study of the philoso- 
pher “ is simply the release and separation (x^pto-z^os) of the 
soul from the body” (67C). 

Here the moral “ Ideas ” are described first, then the 
“ Ideas ” of magnitudes are expressly spoken of, but the sphere 
of “ Ideas ” is extended to everything. Another point of 
importance is that the terms and xo)pi(rhos occur here, 
and the sensi ble and the intelligible are rather sharply distin- 
guished. I should like to point out in this connection that the 
“ Ideas” are ‘ separate’ no doubt, but only so far as they are 
abstractions — the universal is not the same but separate from 
its particular instances. They are not absolutely separate in 
the sense of being separate thing-like existences. The soul has 
to be separated, but as it is distinctly said, only so far as it is 
possible. It is to be remembered in this connection that 
Plato is here thinking of the Mysteries (cf. 69C) and the 
separation of the soul from the body, if taken in an absolute 
sense, must belong to the mystical side of the doctrine and 
not to the logical. It is in ecstasy only that the soul is fully 
released from body ; and Plato is very fond of talking about 
this experience. But we must not mix together the logical and 
the ffisthetic sides, which will only result in misunderstand- 
ing. The “Ideas” so far as their logical side is concerned* 
are never absolutely separate from the sensible, The 
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sensible is never discarded in the Platonic philosophy. In 
fact the phrase, ‘ to save the phenomenal,’ has its origin in 
the Academy. All doubt on the above passage is removed 
by 79A, where the sensible world is presented as another 
kind of existence and is placed side by side with the world 
of “ Ideas. ” 

II. 72—77. — This is a passage on Learning and 
Reminiscence, and as such it substantially agrees with the 
passage in the Meno. Here, as well as in the Meno, it is 
the original of some copy now presented in sense, not a 
formerly fresented copy that we recollect. We remarked 
this in our examination of the Meno and here the point is 
stated in so many words by Plato Iiimself. There is such 
a thing as “ equality in the abstract,” says Plato. “It is 
from seeing equal pieces of wood, etc., that we form (its). 
Idea.” (i.e., we recollect equality). “ The equal things 
are both equal and unequal (i.c., never truly equal), but 
equality is always equal . . . Then we must have had 

knowledge of equality before we saw equal things ” (TiJA 
— 74C). 

We have discussed the meaning of such statements in 
connection with the Meno. We have to note here that the 
a-priori element in knowledge is described by Plato as the pre- 
vious knowledge of an original. Here Plato describes the 
concepts and categories of the understanding which are 
a-priori (cf. 75B), but at the same time, are made explicit or 
realized only on the occasion of sense-impression (cf. 
74D-E). The mind has them inherent in it, but knows 
them only after using. Thus we see that Plato was not a 
believer in the innate ideas like the dogmatists but he be- 
lieved only in the a-priori. 

In this passage Plato enumerates (i) the Mathematical 
“ ideas ” — “ the equal, the greater, the less and everything 
of the same kind (75C) ; (ii) the Ethical “ Ideas ” — the 
good, the beautiful, the just, etc. ; and (iii) the logical 
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“Ideas ” — “like and unlike” (76 A). But the application 
of “ Ideas ” is extended to “ everything which we mark 
with the name of the real ” (75C). These groups of 
“Ideas ” are the laws or conditions of thought and conduct 
— these are ways and rules in which we must think and 
act on the occasion of sense-impression. They are to be 
used in this world and not in any super-sensible world. 

III. 78 — 84, — “ There are two kinds of existences, 
the one changing continually and known by sense, the other 
unchanging and always the same with itself, which is known 
by the reasoning of the intellect ” (79A). The soul belongs 
to the latter kind and when she investigates any question by 
herself, she goes away to the pure, the eternal, and the 
immutable (790). 

The importance of this passage lies (as we have seen on 
the previous page), in recognising the sensible as a distinct 
class of existence, side by side with the intelligible. We 
shall see other such passages in the sequel which will go to 
prove the mistakenness of remarks like that of Kant “ that 
Plato flew on the wings of ‘ Ideas ’ and discarded the 
world of sense.” 

IV. 96 — 107. — In this section the inquiry is made 
not in the sphere of ‘ being,’ but in that of judgments. 
Socrates begins by describing the development of his own 
views. The starting point of his theory, he says, was his 
dissatisfaction with the doctrine of Anaxagoras which could 
give no explanation of becoming or generation. Then 
Socrates proposes to pursue the enquiry in the sphere of 
judgments. He will examine the truth of existence by 
means of judgments, lest he becomes blind by looking at 
the things and trying to grasp them with his senses (99D-E). 

Two kinds of existence have been recognized in the 
previous section. Accordingly, there are two kinds of 
judgments — the pure fundamental judgments, and the empiri- 
cal judgments which are based upon them. “If we wish 
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to discover the cause of the generation or destruction or 
existence of a thing, wo must discover how it is best for 
that thing to exist or to act or to be acted upon ” 
(97D). “ It is the binding force of the good which really 
binds and holds things together a\rie^ to Ayo^ov xai 

Scot trSlvStiv Kai (rAv<X<»' oSlSev) *090 [cf. The Charmides and the 
G-orgias before ; and the Republic, the Philebus and the 
Titnaeus after]. This is the first pure fundamental judg- 
ment, viz., that tlie world is good. The good is the principle 
of the world (99D) ; it is the real cause, the necessity, the 
ought-to-be (970 and D), the principle of maintenance (‘bind- 
ing’ and ‘ holding ’) (990), the order, the balance (970) ; 
and it is the sufficient reason (98B) for everything in the 
world. 

This sort of description of the ‘ good ’ clearly shows that 
the ‘ Ideas ’ are the laws and the ‘ good ’ is the one all- 
embracing law of cosmos, or the system. 

Now with regard to the relation of the particulars to 
the “Idea,” we may express it by the words “ partaking” 
(1000) or “presence” or “communication.” We may 
call the relation “ whatever we please ” (lOOD) ; but must 
keep in the mind that “ it is absolute beauty which makes 
things beautiful ” (lOOD). The meaning here is clear. 
The empirical judgment— e.^r., this thing is beautiful— is, 
if true, justified by its ‘ communication ’ (we may say ‘ c<m- 
formity’) with the fundamental judgment which describes 
the notion of the beautiful. The relation between the 
“ Idea ” and the particular, as described here, is the same 
as that between a logical concept and its particular 
cases, or between a specific case and the law which governs 


* I have (jiioted the original Greek and followed Burnet’s 
translation given in his edition of the Fhaedo. There is a contro- 
versy about the translation into which I find myself wholly un- 
qualified to enter, and so I have appealed to Prof. Burnet’s 
authority. 
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it. The fundamental judgments, says Plato, are eternal 
truths. 

The truth of these fundamental judgments, the “ prin- 
ciples ” as Socrates calls them, is assured by deduction — by 
showing that they are inter-related and finally dependent 
upon one place, which is a “ satisfactory resting-place” 
(lOlE). Wo may express this thought by saying that the object 
always is to teat a law by connecting it with, and making it 
conform to, other laws and finally to the one law — the System. 
The new truth is to bo related to the system of already 
achieved knowledge. 

“ The form of the empirical judgment is ‘ X is A,’ ‘ X 
ianot-A,’‘X is B,’ ‘X is not-B,’ A and B being ‘"‘Sv 
defined in fundamental judgments. But the two judgments 
do not contradict each other, for in such empirical judg- 
ments the contradictory predicates are either not simultaneous 
or are applied to what are practically different subjects, 
viz., to X in different relations and on different occasions. 
Thus the X — the subject of the empirical judgment — is re- 
ceptive in different relations of contradictory predicates.” 
(102 C— P]).* 

Here the question of predication, which was denied 
by Antisthenes, is partially solved ; and in its treatment 
of this problem the passage anticipates the later purely 
logical dialogues. 

Now we close the examination of the Phaedo with an 
enumeration of the kinds of ” Ideas ” recognised in this 
dialogue. Five kinds are definitely recognised by Plato, 
while the sphere is extended to all things in general, just 
as it was done in the earlier dialogues. These five kinds 
are — (i) Ethical, c.g., good, beautiful, just, etc. (100), 
(ii) Quantitative, e.g., great, small, etc. (101), (iii) Physical 

* I have quoted this admirable summary and exposition of the 
Phaedo (1020— El) from Professor Stewart’s ‘Plato’s Doctrine of 
Ideas, ’ p. 46. 
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or chemical, e.g., hot, cold, etc. (lOH), (iv) Mathematical, 
e.g., odd, even, etc. (103), and (v) Biological, e.g; life, 
health, etc. (103-104). 

The Republic. — In the Republic the doctrine appears 
in four passages. 

I. 402C-D. — The ‘ Idea ’ of virtue here means the 
meaning or the connotation of virtue, as it did in the earliest 
dialogue. It is important to note the sentence — “ believing 
the knowledge of forms («"‘S>7) and their images to belong 
to the same art and study ” (402 D). The ‘ Ideas ’ here are 
immanent and not transcendent ; and the sensible world is 
definitely said to be an object of study for the philosopher, 
side by side with the intelligible world. I find it difficult to 
believe that Plato, who prescribes for the philosopher the 
study of the sensible world, should himself discard the 
sensible. 

Now, just because the above passage is an evidence 
against the “ Separatists,” Professor Adam thinks that the 
€t''sv of this passage are not Plato’s ‘ Ideas. ’ His reason for 
thinking this is that the doctrine of transcendent or ‘ separate’ 
ideas does not appear here — although he cannot deny “ that 
the language of Plato, if interpreted in the light of Book 
VII, can bear this meaning.”* This is an example of what 
we have called the “Platonic Scholar’s Fallacy.” Zeller,’ 
we may note, takes the t '^Bv here to be that Platonic 
“Ideas,” as indeed do “many other critics,” as Professor 
Adam admits himself. 

II. 476 A— 487 A. — “Each of them (absolute beauty, 
deformity . . . and all general conceptions [irovrwi- rw <f8w] 
— i.e.i the tfsv) in itself is one thing, but by the inter- 
mixture with actions and bodies and with one another, 
through which they are made visible, each appears to be 

* Of. Adam’s Republic, Vol. I, p. 168, Note on 4020. 

’ Of. Zeller’s Plato and the Older Academy, p. 274. 
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many things ” (476A).” The objects of knowledge are the 
“Ideas,” “ permanent,” “ immutable,” and “real,” while 
the mnltifarions, changing particulars of sense become the 
objects of opinion. Opinion is the knowledge of sensible 
particulars without reference to the “ Ideas.” 

In this passage we get a sharp distinction between the 
Idea and ‘appearance,’ and between knowledge and opinion. 
The Idea, as one point of view, is ‘separate’ from any parti- 
cular instance in which it is taken, but this does not mean 
any real separation. That the Idea is a point of view taken 
in science is clear from 4840, where Plato speaks of the 
philosopher as “possessing a distinct exemplar” — we 
may say, a perpetual standard of reference from which to 
look at particular cases. This point of view, or the ‘^exem- 
plar,” is not a thing like the particular things with regard 
to which it is taken. This will become still plain in the 
next passage {i.e., 502 — 518). 

It may be noted here that Plato uses three words to 
represent the relation between the particular and the 
Idea. They are (i) “ intermixture ” (KotF<ov,a= Commonness), 
(ii) ‘ likeness ’ and (iii) ‘ sharing.’ As to the ‘ communion * 
of Ideas with themselves and Avith the particulars of 
sense, we shall speak later in connection with the 
logical dialogues. Here it may be enough to note that 
it is their ‘ Communion ’ with one another that makes 
their ‘ Communion ’ with the particulars possible. Only 
Ethical Ideas are enumerated by Plato in the above 
passage. 

III. 502 — 518. — This is one of the best and fullest 
accounts of Plato’s doctrine and as such we shall have 
to examine it at some length. Throughout this passage, 
the passage of the Phaedo (97 — 107) must be kept in 
view. 

What are the highest subjects ? — is the qnestion (504). 
It will be easier to understand Plato, if wo shift the order 
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of his aoswer and begin first with the distinction between 
the four grades of cognition and the appropriate objects of 
each. This is expressed in the famous simile of the ‘ divided 
lino ’ (509E — 510B). Take a line and divide it into two 
unequal segments, the upper representing inteUigiblia and 
the lower sensibilia. Divide each part again into two 
segments in the same ratio. Thus we get an inferior and 
a superior form of opinion and of knowledge respectively — 
the inferior in each case standing, in respect of truth and 
certainty to the higher, in the same relation in which 
‘ Opinion ’ as a whole stands to knowledge. The lowest 
type of cognition or the inferior type of ‘ Opinion,’ Plato 
calls «‘«a<7io [cf. ftNOKCCTs* images}. It is the state of mind in 
which we cannot distinguish the shadows in water and the 
images in dreams from real physical objects — it is a state 
when we mistake shadow for substance. A truer and more 
developed form of cognition is vianv (belief), a state where 
we can distinguish the sensible existences from their 
shadows. Although we do not as yet possess universal and 
valid scientific truths, yet we have fairly coherent and 
trustworthy convictions about the sensible objects. This 
is all that the senses can give us. Next we pass to the lower 
grade of Science which Plato calls 8Woi“ (understanding), 
and this is the knowledge of Geometry and the kindred arts 
(511A) — i.e., mathematics as commonly studied. Being 
‘ soience,' they study concepts of a rational kind. They use 
the models and diagrams, which are realities for ‘ Opinion,’ 
as mere images of the higher realities which are the proper 
objects of their study. 

But there are two defects in Mathematics. It uses 
sensible forms, even if only as an aid to imagination ; and 
it makes use of assumptions which it has not proved, and 
notions which it has not defined. Hence, there must be a 
higher realization of the ideal of knowledge. This is given 
by what Plato calls Dialectic, which is concerned with the 
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Ideas and winch the soul pursues without the help of sensible 
things. This is the fourth segment,' — the state whore reason 
contemplates the Ideas as such. 

The process of Dialectic is twofold — one of ‘ analysis ’ 
or induction and the other of ^ synthesis ’ or deduction. 
Dialectic starts from the assumptions of the special sciences, 
ascends upwards and after reaching a “ first principle of 
everything ” returns in regular gradation to the knowledge 
of its consequences, proceeding throughout from Ideas to 
Ideas, without the aid of anything sensible {vide 51 IB). 
The assumptions of the sciences have only Iiypothetical 
validity. The dialectician has to compare these principles 
and thus to arrive at some still more ultimate principle, 
which is “ not hypothetical ” (51 IB) ; but is a self-evident 
axiom. When he has reached this first principle, he will 
turn as many assumptions of the special sciences as are 
retained into demonstrated truths — “ Ideas.” 

Let us connect this passage with the passage in the 
Thaedo (97 —107) in order to be able to understand it fully. 
In the Phaedo it was said that the true cause of everything 
in nature is that “ it is best that things should be so,” and 
this is tlie ultimate cause without which the cause will be no 
cause. The true cause or the sufficient reason of everything 
is the Good. This same thought appears here. The parti- 
cular laws of the special sciences, we are told, derive their 
validity from the first principle, which is clear and distinct 
and this is the test of its validity (51 IE). [Of. the categories 
of Kant, for which the ultimate proof of validity is that you 
cannot think them away. Also compare the assertion of 
Descartes that “ clear and distinct ideas must be true. ”] 
Dialectic is the Scientia Scienter arium, and the first 
principle is the ultimate system of knowledge and reality. 
The assumptions of particular sciences are valid only if 
they can form the integral parts of this reality. The 
first principle says Plato, is the Form of the Good. Let us 
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follow Plato’s description of the Good in the form of a 
digression. 

[502-509] What is the highest subject of study, is, as we 
have seen, the question of this section. Socrates says, “you 
have been often told* that the essential Form of the Good is the 
highest object of Science “ (505 A.). Now what is the Good ? 

It is not rj^ovT) and <l>PovV(ri(r* So much has been proved in 
the Gorgias, as also the fact that it is “the end of all our 
actions ” (505E). Socrates says that he cannot give a scien- 
tific definition of it, but can only describe it in images and 
similitudes. He will only hint at it. The Idea of the Good, 
he says, is to the world of Ideas what the sun is to the 
sensible world. The sun has a double function in the sen- 
sible world. It is the source of light by which the sight 
sees the sun itself and everything else, and it is also the cause 
of the growth and vitality of all things. Similarly, in the 
world of Ideas, the Good is at once the source of knowledge 
to the knowing mind and the source of reality and being 
to the objects of its knowledge. And all the time, just 
as the sun is not itself light or growth, so the Good is 
not itself being and truth, but the transcendent source of 
both. 

We here find that Socrates does not give a description 
of the Good, but only hints at it in metaphors, and Plato does 
the same in the Vllth Epistle (3410 — E). The object here 
cannot be fully grasped : it comes to the soul in a blaze, as 
Plato says in one of the Epistles. The point here can be 
easily grasped. The Good is the source of being and know- 
ledge. Since being is the object of knowledge, the Good is 
not the object of knowledge — one among other objects. It 

* Jowett says that the Idea of the Good is nowhere mentioned 
in Plato’s writings except in one passage in the Republic. We 
have already seen it mentioned in certain dialogues and especially 
in the Phaedo, and shall see it re-appear again in the dialogues 
which follow the Republic. At any rate, is not Jowett’s statement 
contradicted by the above words of Plato? 
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is not known, as laws, the Ideas sul)ordinated to it, are 
known, in relation to one another. The Q-ood is not the object 
of understanding, as Kant would say ; but, like Grod and 
Soul, of pure reason. It is the ideal of the system of laws, 
which is the fundamental basis of the interpretation of nature 
— it is the ideal^ not the actual, at least for knowledge. 

Now to return to the point from where we had digressed. 
Taking together the description of Dialectic and the Grood, 
we may say that the recognition of the Grood as the supreme 
source from which the Ideas derive their being (or as the 
first principle from which the assumptions of sciences derive 
their validity) means that “ the whole body of scientific laws 
forms an organic unity in which each member is connected 
with the rest teleologically by the fact that some of them 
point forward, or logically lead up, to it, while it in its turn 
leads up to others.”* 

IV. Bk, X. 59 6 A — 598 E» — The discussion of the 
Ideas comes here in connection with the discussion of “ Imita- 
tion,” and it must be noted that therefore Plato here uses 
the word ‘ imitation ’ to denote the relation between the 
Idea and the physical thing. 

There are three kinds of things— (i) the “ Ideas,” which 
no manufacturer makes (596B), (ii) the thing — a bed or table — 
which a human manufacturer makes by looking to the Idea 
(596C), and (iii) the imitation which the painter produces by 
copying, not the Idea but the sensible object (5960 — E). Thus 
we have— '(i) an abstract essential bed made by Grod, (ii) the 
bed made by the carpenter, and (iii) the bed made by the 
imitator. The Idea made by God, which the manufacturer 


* This is probably a quotation from Prof. Taylor, but I quite 
forget from which book or article, 

[N.5. About the intermediate position, between sense and rea- 
son, assigned to Mathematics, we shall say something in connection 
with the Philebus, the Timaeus and the Epinomis. For the present 
we proceed to consider the fourth passage of the Republic.] 
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copies, is a need in human life. The need is closely connected 
with human nature and is a part of it ; and therefore it is not 
made by man [cf. 601D — 602B : “ The user will possess 
science on these points ” — and other expressions like this]. 
Here the Idea is described as a need or tise^ which sense we 
have discussed in connection with the Cratylus. 

This point is to be noted together with the point that 
the Idea is not a thing just like other sensible things ; but it 
is the rule according to which (596C) or the cause for which 
(601D), the bed is made. If it were just like sensible 
things, the tpltos argument would apply — there would 

be two of it, “ a single bod would again have made its 
appearance ” (5970. Here the Ideal is a unique something, 
not just like sensible things. 

In the tenth book of the Republic, we must note, Plato 
enumerates Ideas of objects belonging to the inorganic world. 
In fact, we have seen by this time that there are Ideas for 
everything, and have seen Plato himself enumerating them. 

The Critical Dialogues , — Leaving the Phaedrus, the 
next dialogue on the list, as almost solely concerned with the 
aesthetic side of the doctrine, we proceed to the “ critical 
dialogues,” as Prof. Burnet calls them. His order would 
be — the Theaetetus, the Parmenides, the Sophist, the States- 
man, the Philebus, the Timaeus, the Critias and the Laws. 
In these dialogues the logical interests are to the fore. Plato 
turns away from his original problem, of the relation between 
the particular individual and the intention of the class to 
which it belongs, to deal with further questions of Logic and 
Epistemology. This does not, however, mean that Plato 
has abandoned, or come to make serious modifications in, his 
doctrine — as has been maintained by many critics. In 
addition to what has been already said and what shall be 
said on this point in connection with the examination of the 
dialogues, we put forward two important points as evidence 
for our position: (i) the familiar doctrine re-appears in 
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the Timaeus and is recognized in the Laws, and (ii) there 
is no hint of such a change in Aristotle who, hostile a critic 
that he is, would have seized upon this fact if he had known 
it. In fact there is no distinction between an earlier and 
a later Platonism. The theory of predication and the 
categories has been present all along in Plato, as we have seen 
it hinted at in various dialogues — especially in the Cratylus 
and the Republic ( 453 - 54 ). The germs of the theory were 
present in Plato from the very beginning — it is only when 
the earlier dialogues have cleared the way that these 
germs develop into fuller statements and discussions of the 
logical dialogues. And precisely because the earlier dialogues 
have fully dealt with the Ideas as concepts and points of 
view, they are not described as such at any length in the 
later dialogues. The Republic has given a final exposition 
of this side of the doctrine ; and obviously no good can come 
out of unnecessary repetition, which will be nothing but 
hindrances in the solution of more subtle logical problems ; 
and the two, if mixed, will make the whole thing confused 
and complicated. After these logical problems have been 
separately solved in the logical dialogues, the two doctrines 
are mixed up and discussed together in the latest dialogues. 

The Theaetetus , — To begin then with the Theaetetus. 
The question of the dialogue is, “what is knowledge?’’ 
and “ how is knowledge possible ? ” (146A). “ The purpose 
of the Theaetetus is to clear the ground by showing that 
knowledge cannot be identified either with sensation or with 
thought’’ (Burnet — Gr. Ph., p. 237). Special pains are 
taken by Plato to deny the claims of sensationalism (Hera- 
clitean-Protagorean theory) as giving a sound explanation 
of knowledge. 

The first answer given by Theaetetus is — “knowledge 
is perception ” (151E). This doctrine is at bottom the same 
as that of ‘perpetual flux ’ or the homo menstira theory of 
Protagoras (152C). The Protagorean doctrine is first 
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examined by its legitimate results and then connected with 
the ‘ perpetual flux ’ of Heraclitus. It is shown that on 
this principle error is impossible and objects of dream, 
etc., all become real. Moreover the principle cannot be ex- 
tended to the future. Even if we grant that things are 
at present what they appear to us, can it be true that they 
will in future become as we expect? “ The doctrine is best 
refuted in this way ” (179B), although the vtptrpoirv argu- 
ment also applies to it. Now let us take into account the 
Horaclitean doctrine. Motion is of two kinds — change and 
motion in place. The ‘ perpetual flux ’ theory must pre- 
suppose both these kinds. “Since nothing is to be devoid 
of motion, they (the Heracliteans) must suppose that all things 
have always every sort of motion ” (182A). Since then every- 
thing not only moves in space but also alters its state, we 
cannot ascribe any quality to what moves, for in the very 
moment of being known the quality is gone (cf. the 
Cratylus). Similarly we cannot speak of sensations. And if 
we cannot speak of sensation, we cannot speak of knowledge, 
for according to Theaetetus knowledge is nothing more 
than perception. The answer of Theaetetus was no answer, 
and the attempt to prove it by the theory of universal motion 
has only resulted in proving that all answers are equally 
right. In fact we cannot, upon this theory, distinguish one 
answer from another, for such words as ‘ this ’ and ‘ not this ’ 
imply fixity and not motion. 

After annihilating the claims of sensation as giving 
knowledge by itself, Socrates goes on to “ take another view 
of the subject” (184B — 190A). A doctrine of categories 
is here introduced. There are certain thoughts in us com- 
mon to all the senses and so they must be due to some other 
instrument. These fundamental thoughts— not given by 
the senses — are : — 

(i) “ Two things are different from one another aad 
same with themselves,” 
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(ii) “ Both are two and each of them one.” 

(iii) *' They are like or unlike one another ” — and so 

on (185B). 

Thus we have certain ‘ fundamental notions ’ or 
categories. These are : 

(i) Being and not Being, 

(ii) Likeness and Unlikeness, 

(iii) Sameness and Difference, 

(iv) Unity and other numbers which are applied to the 

objects of sense, 

(v) Odd and Even, 

(vi) Noble and Base, and 

(vii) Good and Evil (185D — 186A). 

These ‘ fundamental notions ’ are not given by the 
sensesi but “ the soul by a power of her own ( avrv Si avrvsv 
'I'vxv) contemplates the Universals in all things ” (185D). 
These are notions which are essentially relative and which 
the soul also perceives by comparing in herself things 
past and present with future. The sensations we receive 
through the senses, “ but their essence and what they are 
the soul decides by the review and comparison of them . . . 
The simple sensations, which reach the soul through the 
body, are given at birth to men and animals by nature ; 
but their reflections on these and on their relations 
to being and use (ovaia km w'#><Ai“) are slowly and hardly 
gained. Then knowledge does not consist in impressions 
of the sense, but in reasoning about them, — in that only, 
and not in the mere impression, truth and being can be 
attained ” (186B — D). “ We must look for knowledge 

under the name which describes the proper activity of the 
soul when it is concerned with being and truth.” The name 
of this activity is to SoUUiv (Judgment).* Judgment 

• Jowett translates it as ‘opinion.’ I have followed Prof. 
Burnet and the context of Plato. For a discussion see Prof. 
Burnet’s Greek Philosophy, p. 248. 
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is the discourse which the soul holds with herself. When the 
soul has come to a conclusion and has at last agreed and 
does not doubt, this is called her goto (Judgment) [189D 
and 190A]> 

But does simple judgment in itself contain the guaran- 
tee of truth ? — is it the same as knowledge ? This is not 
so. Thought by itself will make false judgment as im- 
possible as false sensation. To identify thought with 
knowledge is as objectionable as to identify sensation with 
knowledge. In either case of identification there will be 
no distinction between knowledge and ignorance, and wis- 
dom and folly. So far it has been shown that neither 
thought alone, nor sense alone, can give us knowledge ; only 
a combination of these can yield knowledge. How they 
are to be combined, we shall see in another dialogue. 
[187A— 190E]. 

From here to the end of the dialogue, the notions of 
“tabula rasa” and “bird-cage” are examined and reduced 
to absurdity. 

Certain points are to be noted about the Theaetetus — 

(i) Here we find the beginning of a doctrine of cate- 
gories. Neither thought alone, nor sense alone can give 
us knowledge. Knowledge is possible, to use a Kantian 
phrase, in that the soul as the uuity of apperception brings 
its fundamental notion to bear upon the data of sense. 
These fundamental notions are a priori and in this sense 
innate ; but they are realized only when applied to sensi- 
bilia (cf. 186B — D quoted above). Plato, we must remember, 
was not a believer in innate ideas which Locke criticized, but 
in those in which Kant believed. They are innate in us in as 
far as they are presuppositions of experience, but are realized 
only by comparison of the data of sense (cf. 186 B — D). 

(ii) The categories are distinguished in two classes— 
being and value ; and the list contains ethical, mathematical 
and logical categories. 
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(iii) The sensibilia are distinctly recognized as an 
element in knowledge. "We have seen a passage [187A — 
190E] which proves that we can get no knowledge from 
thought alone. Another passage may bo noted in this 
connection. “ There is more difficulty in proving that the 
momentary states of feeling, .... out of which arise sensa- 
tions and opinions in accordance with them are also untrue ” 
fl79C). The context shows that Socrates must recognize 
these monmitary states of feeling as real. 

(iv) It has sometimes been denied that the pure notions 
of the Theaetetus are the Platonic ‘Ideas.’ The pure 
notions of the Theaetetus no doubt differ from the ‘ Ideas ’ 
enumerated elsewhere — I mean, from such Ideas as those of 
courage, bed, etc. These latter are contexts and logical con- 
cepts of particulars belonging to special branches of know- 
ledge and science, and as such they differ from the pure notions 
described here which are not confined to special departments, 
but are the conditions of the possibility of experience. The 
pure notions we have from the first and employ them in 
our scientific search for the special Ideas, at which the 
mind arrives after careful examination and comparison. 
I think, we cannot exclude these pure notions from the 
province of Ideas on the basis of this difference. The 
denial is based on a simple prejudice founded on certain 
pre-conceived notions about the Ideas, and the conviction 
that Plato had an ‘ earlier ’ and a ‘ later ’ theory. In order 
to support their pre-conceived views, the scholars take 
recourse to all sorts of things. One of these ways of getting 
out of the difficulty is to deny that any particular passage 
has a certain meaning. This results in a circular argument, 
as we have seen, and commits what we have termed the 
‘ Platonic Scholar’s Fallacy. ’ As further evidence for the 
view taken here we say that the pure notions of the 
Theaetetus are spoken of as Ideas in the Sophist (254C). 
So if we err, we err with Plato himself. 
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The Parmenides . — The whole dialogue is devoted to 
showing that the sensible and the intellectual worlds are 
not to be separated — otherwise knowledge would be im- 
possible* The dialogue splits into two parts — (126 — 135A) 
and (135B— 166). 

1st part (126 — 135A ). — In this a view of Idea is put 
forward by the young Socrates which is vehemently cri- 
ticized and rejected by Parmenides. How is this to be 
explained, say the “ Separatists,” except on the supposition 
that Plato criticizes here the separate, transcendent Ideas of 
the Phaedo and the Republic ? Prof. Burnet agrees that tlie 
theory criticized here is “ precisely that of the Phaedo” 
[(xr. Ph., p. 255]. Let us ask what is the position criticized 
in the Parmenides. “ The standpoint from which Socrates 
criticizes the paradoxes of Zeno is that of a dualism which 

is anything but absolute The cardinal error of Socrates 

lay in the sharp and absolute severance between the Idea 
and the sensible world with which he started, and in its 
logical result of taking unity on the one hand as separate 
from diversity, and multiplicity on the other as divorced 
from unity ” — this is the answer of Prof. Taylor.* That 
this is not the standpoint of the Phaedo or the Republic or 
any other earlier dialogue we have amply shown. There- 
fore, we cannot agree to the view of the “ separatists.” We 
think that the theory criticized here is Plato’s theory as 
misunderstood by some pupils in the Academy, as it has been 
misunderstood by Aristotle, who states it and criticizes it in 
the same way as Plato does in the Parmenides. The ques- 
tion, however, is a large one and a full discussion would be 
tedious aud lengthy. 1 shall here accordingly quote the 
conclusions reached by Prof. Taylor, which agree with the 
views of Zeller, This, taken with what I have hitherto 
said about the Ideas, will, I hope, establish the view which 
I advocate. “ There is no disagreement,” says Prof. Taylor, 


• Mind, O.S. Vol. V, p. 318. 
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“ between the Parmenides and the later dialogues generally, 
and the doctrine familiar from the Phaedo and the Republic. 
Failure to perceive the agreement of the Parmenides with 
the Phaedo and the Republic, or willingness to suspect its 
genuineness, may fairly be taken as evidence of thorough- 
going misapprehension of Plato’s whole philosophy ” (Vol. xii, 
p. 20).* This is the conclusion wliich Prof. Taylor reaches 
after a discussion of twenty pages. His discussion is wholly 
justified and deals with the question exhaustively, definitely 
and admirably. So mucli with regard to the theory refuted 
in the Parmenides. 

We have to note further that it is remarked in (130E) 
that nothing is too base to have an Idea — even mud, dirt, 
etc., have their Ideas. The Parmenides shows the exten- 
sion of Ideas to all departments of science, and this 
is the true Platonic view. That such Ideas are indispens- 
able if knowledge is to be possible is definitely said in 
135B. 

Thus the moral of the first part of our dialogue is ” 
says Prof. Taylor, ‘‘ that while there must exist Ideas 
as a permanent and universal element in reality if thought 
is to do its work, these Ideas cannot be separate or self- 
contained. The thought unities of which we are in search 
cannot exist by the side of and unaffected by the diversity 
and multiplicity of the sensible world ” (Vol. V, p, 318). 

2nd part {135 A — 166 ), — The connection between the 
two dialogues is put by Prof. Taylor as follows : ‘ As soon 
as we realize that Plato is constantly trying to make us under- 
stand, that the “ Ideal ” world simply means the real world 
in so far as it becomes an object for knowledge, we should 
have no difficulty in seeing that the problem how one 
“ Idea ” can be present to many “ things ” and the problem 

* This and the following quotations are taken from articles of 
Prof. Taylor in the Mind, Vol. V (1896) — “On the Interpretation 
of Plato’s Parmenides ” and Vol. XII (1903)—“ On the Interpretation 
of the First Part of Plato’s Parmenides.” 

30 
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how one “ Idea ” can, while preserving its unity, enter 
into relation with many other “ Ideas,” are only two ways 
of raising the same question. For a thing in the only 
sense in which a thing is knowable, is nothing more or 
less than a certain system of universals, or in the Platonic 
phraseology, “ Ideas ” ’ (Vol. V, p. 484). 

The second part is devoted to the enquiry concerning 
the One and the Many and the dialectical method of Zeno. 

“ The net result of the long and complicated reasoning 
is this : That if we once start with the conviction that the 
ultimate reality must at least be real, we are driven so to 
conceive of its unity as to permit the recognition of all the 
diversity in it” (Vol. V, p. 505). 

One more remark of Prof. Taylor I cannot help quot- 
ing — “ Plato in concluding the argument at 1551)* asserts 
that TO t"v, the supreme reality, can be the object, not 
only of full and adeciuate knowledge, but even of opinion 
and sense perception . . . Taken in connection with the attack 
on an absolute separation of yevcais and ovaia in the Sophist 
and the Theaetetus (Soph. 244 ff and Theaetetus 155E), and 
the conception of y^y€vrjf^€vr) oyo-t^ in the Philebus it forms 
perhaps the most decided repudiation possible to Plato of 
the doctrine frequently ascribed to him by persons whose 
knowledge of his system is derived from a superficial reading 
of the Republic, that the world of knowledge and the world 
of perception are two different worlds and not the same 
worlds more or less adequately understood” (Vol. V, p. 506). 
The Ideal world of Plato is nothing but this sensible world 
in so far as it becomes the object of knowledge. This be- 
comes plain if we candidly study the Parmenides where 
Plato himself takes great pains to make this point clear. 
And I have said enough, in examining the earlier dialogues, in 


* The passage is as follows : — ‘‘And if we at this moment have 
opinion and knowledge and perception of the One, then there is 
opinion and knowledge and perception erf it (155D). 
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support of this view. It ought to be quite apparent at this 
stage that there is no separation in Plato’s philosophy between 
the Ideal and the Real, and any philosophy which ends by 
separating the two stands self-contradicted. 

The Sophist , — The ostensible purpose of this dialogue is 
to find a definition of the Sophist, but the real object is 
to distinguish between appearance and reality. The Sophist 
is found to deal with appearances. But unless we find out 
the nature of not-Being, we cannot reach a definition of 
the Sophist. The Dualistic philosophers (the Pythagoreans) 
and the Eleatics are examined and found wanting. With 
regard to the nature of Being, the Materialists and the etSw*' 
are examined ; but their answers are seen to be un- 
satisfactory (246 — 249B). But one lesson is gained from 
the “ friends of Ideas ” : We should say, ‘‘ Cxive us both, 
so we must include both motion and rest in our definition 
of Being and all ” (249 C). 

The problem of the nature of Being and not-Being is 
solved by shifting the enquiry to the sphere of Judgment. 
“Let us inquire, then,” says Socrates (251 A), “how we 
come to predicate many names of the same thing.” It is 
shown that thought involves a system of categories or pure 
notions which have “communion” in themselves in certain 
ways and this “communion” is held to guarantee the fur- 
ther “ communion ” between Ideas and particulars of sense. 
This is the doctrine of Kotv<avia €i8wv — not a new doctrine, for 
we have already met with it in the Republic (cf. 476A). 

We cannot say that all Ideas combine with all, or that 
none of the Ideas combine, but that “ some of them are 
capable and others incapable of admixture.” Then we require 

* As regards the identification of the Friends of Ideas,” there 
really has been “ a war of giants and gods going on ” among the 
scholars. 1 agree with Prof. Burnet in taking them to be the later 
Pythagoreans ; for, his evidence is conclusive {vide his Gr. Ph., pt. 
I, pp. 279, 280 and p. 90 note). Who these men were matters little 
so long as we do not identify them with Plato himself in the earlier 
dialogues. 
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an art to tell us what Ideas combine with what. “ This 
is the business of the dialectical science’" (253D). “Let us 
select for consideration only a few of those which are 
reckoned to be the principal ones ” (2510). “ Only by the 
union of conceptions with one another we attain to discourse of 
reason,” and “an attempt at universal separation is the final 
annihilation of all reason ” (259E). The fundamental kinds 
of judgments rest on the fundamental kinds of ‘ conjunction ’ 
which run through all ‘conjunction’ and make them 
possible. The most important of all the genera are five : 

(1) Being, (2) Rest, (3) Motion, (4) Same, (5) Other. Of these 

(2) and (3) do not combine with each other, but both combine 
with (1), while (1), (2) and (3) is each same with itself, i,e., 
they combine with (4), and are different from others 
(«.e., combine with 5). Yet (4) and (5) are not identical 
with (1); (2) or (3) [250 — 254]. 

The result of the whole enquiry is that “ every class has 
plurality of Being and infinity of not-Being.” As Being itself is 
other than all the rest, wc must say the Being is not just 
as many times as there are other things. “ If anyone denies 
our present statement [viz-, Being is not, etc.] let him agree 
with our former arguments” respecting Kon^tovia eiSwv) 
(257B). Now the being of not-being has been proved and 
error is found to be in the wrong communion of Ideas in 
a judgment. We have seen that “the negative particle, 
ov and M when prefixed to words do not necessarily imply 
opposition, but only difference from the words, or more 
correctly from the things represented by the words which 
follow them ” (257B). Thus the ostensible purpose of the 
dialogue is achieved together with its real purpose. 

The outcome of the Sophist, then, is (i) to give a full 
exposition of Koivwvia eiSiav and (ii) to show that an absolute 
separation of fonn and matter or Ideas and Sensible things 
is fatal to knowledge. “ The attempt at universal separation 
is the final annihilation of all reason; for only by the union 
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of conceptions with one another do we attain to discourse 
of reason ” (259E). We have also learnt a lesson from the 
‘friends of Ideas.’ Motion and difference are real. Being, 
if it is constant, cannot act or be acted upon — it will remain 
always in perpetual ‘ fixture.’ If we know Being, knowledge 
implies soul and soul implies motion (248-49). Here we 
get a very important point in Plato’s doctrine, which has 
been very clearly expressed. The Ideas, because they are 
Being, are expressions of force, a force inherent in the soul. 
Apart from the soul the Ideas cannot be real (cf. 248E — 
249C). This is strong evidence against those who say that 
Plato substantiated concepts. And this, we should note, 
is not a new doctrine of the Sophist (cf. especially the 
Tlieaetetus 185D quoted ad loc). 

Another point to be noted is tliat in the Sophist the terms 


‘Ideas,” “notions,” “genus,” ‘‘concept 


indifferently used as convertible terms ; and so we can have 


no difficulty in taking the term in the Theaetetus as con- 


vertible with the term “ Ideas.” In fact the terms y^^'n and 


are identical in Plato, and “it is too well-known to 
need any proof” says Prof. Taylor in this connection 
{Mind O.S,, Vol. V, p. 309). 


The Statesman , — The purpose of the Statesman is to find 
the definition of the statesman. But “Our enquiry about 
the statesman is intended to improve our knowledge of philo- 
sophy in general ” (285D). The dialogue contributes to 
the doctrine by insisting on the recognition of a definite 
standard as the characteristic of the true statesman (283C — 
285C). It was said in the Republic that the statesman 
should possess in his soul a “ distinct exemplar,” and ac- 
cordingly when Plato deals with the definition of the states- 
man the yaradeigmatk view of the Ideas is prominent. This 
is an illustration of the remark that we made in the beginning, 
that Plato brings in only so much of his doctrine in a 
particular dialogue as is needed for his purpose at the time. 
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If we assume the greater to exist only in relation to 
the less, there will be no comparison of either with the 
mean. This doctrine would be tlie ruin of all the arts and 
their creations .... for the excellence and beauty of every 
work of art is due to this observance of the measure. If 
there are arts, there is a standard of measure and vice 
versa^ but if either is wanting, there is nothing. Thus 
the art of measurement splits into two parts — (i) arts which 
measure number, length, depth, breadth, and swiftness with 
their opposites and (ii) arts which measure these with the 
mean, the fit, the opportune and the due — the Ideal Stan- 
dard^’ (284A~D). 

This second kind of standard the statesman should have 
in his soul, for statesmanship is an art; and arts without 
referring to a standard would be impossible. This stan- 
dard is the ideal of statesmanship. 

[Another logical interest of this dialogue, as well as of 
the Sophist is, we may note by the way, that they give 
prominence to the px'ocess of exhaustive logical division of 
a class into its sub-classes, as a means towards exact 
definition.] 

The Philebtts , — A controversy arose in the Academy be- 
tween Speusippus and Eudoxos, says Prof. Burnet, as to wlie- 
ther pleasure was the good; and Plato did what he had not 
done for many years — he wrote a Socratic dialogue on the sub- 
ject. As we have seen, Plato has discussed the same subject in 
other dialogues ; but now the Parmenides and other logical 
dialogues are before him and the metaphysical prolegomena 
to Ethics are bound to be bulky. Accordingly we have two 
interests in the dialogue — logical and ethical. 

“Pleasures may be very unlike and even opposite, 
BO that we cannot apply the same predicate to all of them. 
To decide this we must solve the old question of One 
and. Many ” (14B). The difficulty of the predication 
of opposite attributes and the relation of whole and parts in 
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the sensible things are mere childish questions and have been 
long settled. This question, we may say, has been settled 
in the Parmenides and elsewhere; and now in the Philebus, 
the question is raised of the difficulty of the One and Many 
in the sphere of Ideas. “ The real difficulty is,” says So- 
crates, “when the assertion is made that ‘ man is one’ and 
‘ ox is one,’ or ‘ the good is one ’ or ‘the beauty is one ’ and 
the interest which attaches to these and similar unities and 
the attempt which is made to divide them gives rise to a 
controversy” (15A). The difficulty, in short, is how these 
notional unities are at once ‘One’s’ and ‘ Many’s’ and how 
they participate in the sensible things. 

All predication involves one and many, and this is “ an 
everlasting quality of the thought itself” (15E). Regarding 
this we must establish a sound theory. The method to do this 
is a way of which Socrates has been a lover, “ and which is 
the parent of all discoveries in the arts ” fl6C). The method 
is that of Dialectic. “ All things of which we say ‘ they 
are ’ draw their existence from the One and Many and have 
the finite and the infinite implanted in them” (16D). Now 
the art of dialectic goes through the steps between the limit 
and the unlimited and catches hold of the number which is 
intermediate between the Limit and the Unlimited (17). “ He 
who begins with an individual unity, should from that pro- 
ceed not to infinity but to a definite number, and conversely 
he who begins with infinity should not jump to unity, but 
he should look about for some number representing a certain 
quantity and thus out of all end in one ” (18 A). The Eristic 
method, on the other hand, jumps at once from the limit to 
the unlimited and vice versa, and this is precisely where 
it differs from the dialectic. 

The possibility of the dialectic which deals with the 
One and the Many, we have seen in ihe Sophist, depends up- 
on the Koivtuvia €tBwv — on the fact that the categories are sever- 
ally unities and yet can combine with one another. And the 
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method of the dialectic described here is the method of as- 
cending to and descending from the one universal law by the 
steps of less general laws,— the method described in the 
Republic in another form (cf. Rep., 511 sqq). 

The ethical problem of the Philebus, in the working 
out of which all this is introduced, is the relation of pleasure 
and knowledge to the good. The relation is made clear by 
an examination of things as they occupy their place in a list 
of existing things. This enquiry, it must be remembered, 
takes place in the sphere of things, rather than that of pure 
concepts ; and it is the bond between this enquiry and the 
previous observations that makes clear the connection between 
the notional realities and the corporeal things. 

Let* us divide, says Plato, all existing things into four 
classes : (i) The unlimited (to aTrctpov)- “ This class includes 
comparatives, and the more and less, which dwells in their 
very nature, prevents their having an end ' (24B). It has 
neither beginning nor middle nor end (31 A) : it is a pro- 
cess of pure change. This is the same as the Pythagorean 
“ av€iPov — “ an undifferentiated mass.’’ In fact Plato here 
uses the purely Pythagorean words. Plato’s own name for 
TO aTTtiRov is aopicrrocr hvacTf as wc shall 866 in the Sequol* 
Here we can safely take Plato to mean by the unlimited 
‘ pure undetermined quality’ considered from the standpoint 
of perfect indefiniteness and apart from all sorts of quanti- 
tative relations. 

(ii) The limit {to TrePao-) — ‘‘ Any ratio of number or mea- 
sure, that is to say, first of all equality and the equal and 
the double, etc. ” (25B). “ This limit by bringing the different 
elements into harmony creates numbers ” (25D). 

(iii) The mixture — “ Any offspring of the union of the 
two that is a generation into true being, and is affected by 
the measure which the limit introduces” (261)). “ The various 
opposites when you mingle these ratios in them take certain 
forms ” (25E). The m^?aning is simply this : when the limit 
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is rightly applied to the unlimited, real conditions beautiful 
and harmonious arise — in Music harmony, in Medicine 
health, and we see the same thing in “ ten thousand other 
things.” In this are realized the good and the beautiful. 
This mixture is no doubt a ‘ generation, ’ but a generation 
into “ true being ” (26D). 

(iv) The cause of the mixture which is yoVS Kttt ^Ppovi^fTtS. 
(281)), the creative principle of the universe, to ^vf^iovpyovv 
(27B). 

These are the four principles of the generation of the 
universe. ‘‘ There is thus in the universe a mighty aireiPov, 
and an adequate mPas, as well as a cause of no mean power, 
which orders and arranges years and inontlis, and may be 
justly called vovs Kai ^howcns ” (30C). But mind cannot exist 
without a soul, therefore there must be a mighty 
world-soul. The wisdom of man is but of an inferior 
sort in quality and beauty as compared to the ‘ world- 
wisdom.’ 

The Good is placed here in the fourth class — that 
of the cause. It is not indeed vovs or cf^povva-LS, but its 
elements are more, clearly allied to them. Being placed 
in the position of the first cause, it is said to be ‘‘ an 
incorporeal law which is going to hold fair rule over 
a living body ” (64B). The " living body ’ here means the 
cosmos and Plato speaks of it in the Timaeus as a ‘ living 
animal.’ 

The good is said to consist in three ideas — beauty, sym- 
metry and truth and a table of values is arranged. Pleasure 
is put in the class of the unlimited, wisdom in that of the 
cause. The table is as follows : (i) Right measure, (ii) the 
symmetrical, and beautiful and perfect and sufficient, (iii) 
mind and wisdom, (iv) sciences and arts and true opinion, (v) 
pure pleasures of the soul. “ The eternal nature has been 
found in the measure, and the measured and the suitable and 
the like ” (66A). 

31 
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This is necessarily a short analysis of the dialogue, 
which requires more space for fuller discussion and com- 
ments. Yet we can note certain points : 

(i) The whole doctrine of the measure means that 
science is only possible on the basis of quantitatively deter- 
mined exact laws. It is the ‘ limit ' of quantity that gives 
being to the ar-etpov of changing, indeterminate quality. We 
shall presently consider, in connection with the examination 
of the Epinomis, this whole doctrine of its connection 
with the Pythagoreans, and the assertion that Plato placed 
mathematics between the Ideas and Sensible objects which 
is based on the Republic (511) and the Philebus (56B — 57C). 

(ii) It is to be noted that the mixed class is here said 
to be a generation into true being, and tins proves that the sen- 
sible world has being. The unlimited itself, though not 
definite and real, is a part of the reality ; for without it there 
can be no application of the limit, and no mixture — the gene- 
ration into true being — can result. Each of the two classes, 
the limit and the unlimited, is real in its own region, in due 
measure, in its appropriate situation. 

(iii) A question has sometimes been asked — to which 
of the four classes do the Ideas belong ? Prof. Burnet says 
that they belong to the class of the limit, because in the 
sensible world their function is to limit, but in the intelligible 
world they belong to the mixed class, as a “ limited conti- 
nuum of the One and the Indeterminate Dyad.” This seems 
to me to be the best answer if we are compelled to give a 
definite answer. I am, however, inclined to think that 
it is a mistake to identify the Ideas with any of these four 
classes. The enquiry in this dialogue, as we have seen 
above, is carried on in the sphere of things and not in the 
notional region. We should thus expect to find in the classes 
factors that are analogous to, but not identical with, those 
of which the Ideas are composed and hold towards the 
sensible things the same relation as that held by the 
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components of Ideas {i.e,^ One and the Indeterminate Dyad) 
to the system of things. All this will be quite plain when 
we have considered the mathematical bearing of the doctrine. 
The analogous consideration of things and Ideas, as it appears 
here, goes to prove the close relation of the two, and we 
have to note this fact. 

(iv) Some observations may also be made on the notion 
of the Good in the Philebus. It is the first cause, ‘ an in- 
corporeal law,’ the system of laws as we should call it, which 
is the final summation of the special laws in one system. 
In the Ethical sphere the (rood of the Philebus is inferior 
to the Grood of the Republic. The “ cup,” as Plato distinct- 
ly tells us, is the good of jnau, while the Grood of the Republic 
is the universal good. In the metaphysical sphere, however, 
the Grood of the Philebus, considered as the first cause — 
made of symmetry, truth and beauty — is closely allied to the 
Good of the Republic which is the cause of knowledge as well 
as being. The Good, as made of symmetry and truths means 
in metaphysics that it is the final supreme law in which all spe- 
cial laws cohere — this is the force of ‘symmetry,’ and that it 
is self-evident and all other laws are valid only when re- 
ferred to it — this is the force of ‘ truth. ’ We shall be able 
to see these points better when we come to the Timaeus. 
In fact, most of the questions of the Philebus can be fully 
discussed only in connection with what we learn in the 
Timaeus and Epinomis. 

The Timaeus, — To discuss this dialogue in the order 
of the text will mean much tediousness, and the discussion 
will necessarily remain confused. We shall, therefore, take 
certain topics and discuss them subject-wise: 

I. What is the relation of the Idea of the Good to God 
of the Timaeus ? — In the Timaeus we learn about God that 
“ God was good and he desired that all things should be 
as much as possible like himself and so he ci’eated the 
world.” Again that “ the artificer is the best of causes.’' 
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Let us compare with this the description of the Good. 
In the Gorgias the Good is that which makes things 
orderly ” (504). It is order, system, organism, kosmos 
(506E). In the Phaedo it is the ‘ sufficient reason,’ the 
real cause, the necessity, the principle of the world — 
‘‘ that which really binds and holds things together ” 
(99C). In the liepublic it is the cause of knowledge 
and existence. In the Philebus it is the cause of the 
Mixture, the ‘ generation of being ’ [cf. The Timaeus — the 
Svt^Lovpyos found a changing mass and reduced it from 
disorder into order ”]. In the Philebus, the Good is called 
‘ the cause,’ but the cause is also spoken of as to Srjp^tovpyoVv. 
To the above statements may be added certain passages, 
from the Epistles : (i) “The God who is ruler of all things 
present and to come .... to certain knowledge of whom, if 
we genuinely practise philosophy^ we shall attain as far as 
it lies in the power of the human beings ” (Ep. VI, 3231)) 
[cf. Kep. — ‘ The (jiood is the aim of the dialectic], (ii) In the 
seventh Epistle it is said that the first principle is not 
an object of knowledge, but an object of intuition after 
hard practice in virtue, (iii) In the second Epistle the 
notion of the first principle is described in riddles, so that 
he who reads it may not understand. Mr. L. A. Post says 
in the notes to his translation of the Epistles (p. 142, 
Note 10), that Plato “feared that an explicit statement 
of his monotheism .... would give his opponents 
a pretext for denouncing him on the same charge that had 
proved effective against Socrates and others.” The first 
principle spoken of in a riddle in the Second Epistle 
is “ the king of all and on his account all things exist” 
(312D). 

Taking all this into account, we deduce the result that 
the Good and God are one in Plato, or at least two expres- 
sions of the same reality. This view differs from Professors 
Burnet and Stewart and it agrees with Zeller, Adam and, 
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as Adam remarks, ‘ with most of the scholars.’ One objection 
of Prof. Burnet must be considered at this place. “The 
good,” he says, “is a ‘form ’ ; while God is a person.” It 
must be said, however, that in Plato’s mind the scientific 
conception of the system — the goodness, symmetry and 
orderliness of the Universe — and the religious convictions of 
a personal God interpenetrate each other. As Prof. Adam 
puts it, “ Knowledge is for Plato the epistemological counter- 
part of Being and Being the ontological counterpart of 
knowledge.” Plato’s whole philosophy, we must remember, 
is teleological to the core. The ontological principle of 
teleology is God, as Plato himself more than once tells us. 
“The universe is not left to the guidance of unreason and 
chance medley ; but is ordered and governed by marvellous 
intelligence and wisdom ” (28D). This is a typical sentence 
from the Philebus and similar sentences can bo multipli- 
ed from the various dialogues. On this basis Plato 
regards the cosmos as a reign of laws, in which order 
prevails — and this is the presupposition of knowledge. 
In fact the fundamental postulate and basis of Plato’s 
philosophy is that knowledge is possible because the world- 
process is reasonable. Accordingly, Plato speaks of a 
system of laws or “Ideas,’' descending up and finally 
uniting in the form of the Good. When Plato is 
talking in the sphere of Metaphysics, JjOgic and Ethics, where 
the whole talk is carried on about scientific laws. Ideas, or 
Forms it is natural for him to speak of the ‘Form of the 
Good ’ ; but when he conies to Physics and the creation of 
the world in the Timaeus, the great ontological postulate, 
God, appears. Then what is Ho? One who is good] and 
creates the Universe because He is good. If, in spite of all 
that has been said above, it is still asked — how can a Form 
be a person, we should put another question in reply, viz.^ 
how can a Form be the cause of creation and existence ? 
Should we take the ‘ Form ' of the Republic to be a corporeal 
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or a spiritual something, attributing thereby substantial 
existence to the Ideas ? 

All this goes to show that Ciod of the Timaeus is the 
‘Form of the (lood’ of the Republic, personified. The 
personal (lod Plato knows, not by scientific methods, but 
by intuition (cf. Epistle VII). Nevertheless he must 
postulate Grod as the final support of Ethics and the cosmic- 
process. And in this light we must understand Plato’s 
language in the Republic — “the Good is not the object of 
knowledge.” God, as the object of intuition, will be the 
object of contemplation and not of scientific knowledge. 

II. What is the relation ()f the God of the Timaeus to 
the Ideas ? — In the Republic (Bk. X, 597B), God is the 
creator of Being and of the Ideas. In the Timaeus it is 
said that “the eternal Deity, after due reflection, conceived 
the form of the god about to come into existence.” (By 
‘god’ is here meant the world.) Again it is said that “the 
whole composition of the soul had been completed according 
to intentions of God who framed it.’' All this goes to show 
that the Ideas are thoughts in the mind of God ; and as Prof. 
Stewart says, “ it is a view of the relation of the Ideas to 
God which afterwards prevailed in the Platonic School.” 
But, protests Prof. Stewart, such a view is erroneous, 
“although there is nothing against it.” Prof. Stewart, and 
those of his view, obviously look to the following sentence 
in support of their view : “ It is evident that He looked 

to a pattern that was eternal.” The Ideas, they say, are 
“ the patterns ” according to which God creates sensible 
things; and therefore the Ideas must be regarded as inde- 
pendent of God. I should say that the above sentence is 
simply a form of expression for the statement that the 
Universe has been made by God according to regulated 
laws, which are the same and patternlike in view of their 
unique appropriateness and beauty. Tlie very next 
sentence is an evidence of this interpretation. “ Being thus 
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generated, it has been made according to principles that can 
be comprehended by reason and reflection, and ever abide 
in sameness of being.” In short, the expression that Clod 
created the Universe according to the pattern of the Ideas, 
simply means that He created it according to law, order 
and reason. 

It must not be understood, however, that because the 
Ideas are thoughts of God, they are in any way stihjective. By 
thoughts in his mind is simply meant that they are inherent 
in the nature of his actions and nothing more. In fact here 
there is a difficulty of expression, but the sense is plain 
enough. 

III. It has been held by Dr. H. Jackson and others 
that Plato only retained the Ideas of natural kinds ” in his 
“later theory. We have been at pains, in our examination 
of the dialogues, to show that there are Ideas wherever any- 
thing is to be explained scientifically. If we have shown this 
successfully, the view of these scholars would simply mean 
that Plato in his later life left the Ethical sphere as impos- 
sible to be explained scientifically. And such a notion can 
be anything but correct. Plato confines himself to the 
enumeration of the Ideas of ‘ natural kinds ’ only in the 
Timaeus for the simple reason that the dialogue is concerned 
with the physical and the biological spheres : and, as we 
have shown, Plato brings in only so much of his doctrine 
at a particular place as is needed. At any rate, he is not 
bound to give a full catalogue of the Ideas wherever he 
mentions them. 

IV. In the Timaeus a rather sharp distinction appears 
between the Ideas and the sensible things. They are 
spoken of as two classes of being and at first sight the classes 
appear to be rather sharply distinguished. But the two 
elements of unity and plurality (or sameness and otherness) 
appear in the Ideas as well as in the sensible things, and 
it is said that human souls can apprehend the Ideas because 
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these souls, as well as the world soul, with which they 
are identical in substance and essence, contain the same 
two elements — the same and the other — as are found in the 
Ideas themselves. This fact connects the Ideas and the 
particulars very closely, as we have seen in the Philebus. 
The connection between unity and plurality is a funda- 
mental conviction of Plato and there is nowhere the world 
of Ideas as unity standing* over against that of particulars 
as plurality. “ For the right understanding of Plato it is 
most important to realise from the first, says Prof. 
Taylor, criticizing Mr. Renn in the Mind, “ that antithesis 
between a period of ‘ transcendent ’ and another of 
‘immanent’ Ideas in his philosophy is a false one. If 
you mean by the “ transcendence of the Ideas ” no more 
than that it is asserted to be other than the objects of sense 
and differently apprehended, then transcendence is taught 
in the Phaedo and the Republic, but it is equally taught, and 
on precisely the same grounds, in tlie Timaeus. If you 
mean anything more than this, it is not taught anywhere in 
Plato” {Mind, Vol. XII (1903), p. H). 

The Laws . — There is nothing new concerning the 
doctrine of Ideas in this dialogue. They are mentioned in 
961A-968A, are emphatically maintained there, and it is 
remarked that “ never has been a truer method than this 
discovered by any man ” (965C). It is interesting to note 
that in this as well as in the earliest dialogues, Plato 
dwells on the Ideas of morality only — here, I think, simply 
because he is discussing social questions. Not less inter- 
esting to note is the remark of Jowett that “no mention 
occurs in the Laws of the Ideas of Plato ” (Dialogues of 
Plato, Ist Edition, Vol. IV, Int., p. 110). What this 
remark means in face of Plato’s definite statements, I am 
at a loss to understand. 

The Epinomis . — Under the head of this dialogue we 
shall consider the relation between the Ideas and Numbers, 
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There is a very short relevant passage in this dialogue ; 
but that, taken together with the doctrine of the Measure 
in the Philebus, the formation of the world-Soul in the 
Timaeus, and the evidences of Aristotle, may perhaps give 
us some clue to the oral teachings of Plato (the ‘ unwritten 
dogma, ^ as Aristotle calls them), in which Ideas were 
identified with numbers and of which no traces, other than 
what we have enumerated above, are to be found in the 
dialogues. 

To begin with, we must first recollect what was said 
about the Pythagorean doctrine {vide § 3 above). They had, 
we have seen, first identified sensible things with numbers, 
hut later had changed their doctrine in view of Zeno’s 
criticisms, and had said that things were like numbers. 
The numbers, they further said, arise out of the application 
of the to the and that this application was the 

cause of the existence of the world. 

Now let us see what Aristotle has to say on this point. 
In Metaphysica 987B he says: ‘‘ Only the name ‘ partici- 
pation ’ was new ; for the Pythagoreans say that things 
exist by ‘ imitation ’ of numbers and Plato says they exist 
by participation, changing the name .... Further, besides 
sensible things and Forms, he says there are the objects of 
Mathematics, which occupy an intermediate position, differ- 
ing from sensible things in being eternal and unchangeable, 
from Forms in that there are many alike, while the Form 
itself is in each case unique. Since the Forms are the 
causes of all other things, he thought their elements were 
the elements of all things. As matter, the ‘ great ’ and 
the ‘ small ’ are principles, as essential reality the ‘ One 
for from the ‘ great ’ and the ‘ small ’ by participation in 
the One come the Forms, /.6., the numbers .... Positing 
a dyad and constructing the infinite out of great and small, 
instead of treating the infinite as one, is peculiar to him,” 
We farther learn from Aristotle that the ‘ Ideal numbers ’ 

3^ 
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were distinguished from the mathematicals and that they 
were ‘ unaddible.’ 

Now we come to the Epinomis. In the Laws a nocturnal 
Council had been instituted (cf. 960 seqq.) to form the an- 
chor of the State. These men must be the most wise. The 
question in the Epinomis is — how to educate them so that they 
may become the most wise. After taking into account all the 
sciences, it is found that “ the person wlio is truly an astro- 
nomer, is necessarily the most wise.” We may ask here, 
‘ what is the wisdom in Astronomy ? ’ For an answer we 
have to turn to the Timaeus. “ God invented and bestowed 
sight on us for this express purpose that .... we might by 
imitating the uniform revolutions of divinity [i.e., the 
heavenly bodies] set aright our own silly wanderings and 
blunders .... We know from sight the phenomena of nature, 
from all which we have gained the kind of learning termed 
philosophy, a better gift than which never was nor will be 
conferred by the gods on our mortal race.” This quotation 
will suffice to show what importance Plato attached to 
Astronomy and from what point of view he looked at it. 
But the art of number is preparatory to astronomy. Thus 
a knowledge of number is of the greatest consequence 
(cf. The Rep.). “ If we abstract number from other arts 
nothing will remain, they will entirely perish ” (Epinomis) 
[cf. The Philebus 56-57, etc.]. “ If we take away number 
from human nature, we should be intellectual not at all. 
Rythm, harmony, reason, order, music originate from it 
and true opinion respecting the good, the beautiful and all 
such things are got through number .... On this account there 
would be a need of Mathematics, but the greatest and the 
first need is that of numbers in the Abstract, and not of 
such as are connected with bodies, but of the whole gener- 
ation and power of the even and the odd, so much as they 
contribute to the nature of things that exist ” (The Epinomis) 
[cf. the distinction between pure and sensible mathematics 
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in the Republic and the Philebus]. The stranger (the chief 
person of the dialogue), goes on to develop his theory of 
numbers — to be studied in the abstract and with a view to 
their generation — in words which, in the rendering of Mr. 
Cary, are anything but intelligible. Prof. Taylor says, in 
the original it “ defies all formal grammar.”* He has 
contrived, however, to derive some sense out of it, and 
we should try to solve the difficulties of the previous 
dialogues by following his translation as closely as we can. 
To come, then, to the text of the Epinomis, ‘‘We shall 
need . . . various tioLSrjixaTa, first one which deals with 
numbers, not as embodied in anything, and studies the 
generation of the odd and even and the character they 
impart to nature. Next we must study what has been ludi- 
crously called ycw/AcTPia, but is really an art which 
assimilates to one another numbers which are not similar in 
their own nature, by reference to surfaces (or areas) .... 
Then comes another art which deals with numbers “ raised 
to the third power and similar to volumes,” and once more 
makes similar a second class of numbers not actually 
similar. This is what the inventors who first hit on it called 
(rT€p€Of^€TPia* ” {Mind^ Oct., ’26, p. 426). We have only quoted 
the first half of the passage, which will suffice for our 
present purposes. 

Now let us see what we can draw out of all this. 

(i) The numbers are to be studied pure — not embo- 
died. What is this pure form ? In the Philebus we are 
told that the philosophic mathematicians insist that “ every 

• Mind, October, 1926. — ‘ Forms and Numbers.* Form this 
place to p. 252 I have derived much help and guidance from this 
article of Prof. Taylor. My special debt to him lies in the sec- 
tion on the Origin of Ideal Numbers. In the rest of the discussion 
I have only got a clue from his article. The 2nd part of this article 
appeared in January, 1927, after this essay had been written. If, 
therefore, some expressions and conclusions of this section bear a 
similarity with those of Prof. Taylor in the 2nd part of the article, 
I must be understood to have worked independently, and arrived 
at the conclusions for myself. 
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unit in ten thousand must be the same as every other 
unit (56E). In the Epinomis it is said that ytot/^rpia is a 
ludicrous name, which clearly implies that it has nothing to 
do with the i<ttrPor of yr/, but that it has to be studied in form 
of arithmetic for the purpose of finding out certain numbers. 
All this means that, though there may be many things 
which are ‘ two’s,’ there is only one ‘ two.’ The sensi- 
ble two things are made up of two one things but the number 
2 as abstract is not two I’s but one 2, and it does not contain 
any I’s. This is why, as Aristotle tells us, ‘numbers’ 
cannot be added. 

(ii) Next, we have to see what are the ‘Ideal numbers.’ 
The passage above tells us of the generation of two kinds 
of numbers — one by the art of ‘ Geometry ’ and the other by 
the art of ‘ Stereometry.’ Prof. Taylor shows in his article 
mentioned above, that the age of Plato was busy with the 
diagonal problem ’ and the Delian problem. 

The ‘ diagonal problem ’ is just this : In 
a right-angled isosceles triangle if the 
side AB= BO =1 unit of length, the side • 

AC will be ^2 (by 49th proposition of 
Euclid). This is one of those irrational num- 
bers which could l)e solved in the sphere of 
geometry. The Delian problem was that of finding the side 
of a cube whose volume is double that of a given cube. The 
formula for this is as follows : If the side of a given cube is 
I unit, its volume would be 1 cubic unit. The volume of the 
cube which is its double will be 2 cubic units, and its side 
will be This is another kind of ‘ irrational number 

which is solved in the sphere of ‘ stereometry,’ 

Now we are in a position to see what is meant by ‘ real 
numbers’ in the passage of the Epinomis. We may say 
that by real numbers Plato meant the quadratic surds, 

and so on. Of course the full theory of quadratic 
surds was not known in those days, neither was it known 
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how these could be evaluated outside the sphere of geometry 
and stereometry. For purposes of convenience and refer- 
ence we may take the ideal number to be v^2 or ”■ (the rela- 
tion between the circumference and the diameter of a circle, 
which is fundamentally a surd and an irrational number.) 

(iii) Now we proceed to consider the origin of these 
ideal numbers. The Pythagoreans said, we have seen, that 
they originated from the application of the one to the unlimit- 
ed. Plato, as Aristotle tells us, changed the word ‘ unlimited’ 
into the ‘Dyad of the Great and Small.’ Let us take the 
familiar example of */ 2 . It lies somewhere between 1 and |. 
If we say that it lies in the unlimited between 1 and \ as the 
Pythagoreans did, it would not suffice for a dialectical 
analysis like that advocated in the Philebus (18A). We 
must not attribute unity to the many or the many to unity 
simply ; but we must determine the intermediate stages and 
thus reach at numbers. Let us now see how this applies to 
the evaluation of a/3. The value of >/2 is unlimited ; 
but by an unending continued fraction we can “ pin down 
y 2 between two values.” For example, we know that it 
is more than 1 and less than If we make a series of 
fractions ascending upwards from 1 and increasing by 
degrees and descending downwards from } and decreasing 
by degrees, we shall approach y2 from two sides one 
greater and the other less. The difference in evaluation 
will go on decreasing and finally when the difference 
will become zero, we shall have reached the value of a/2. 

Here we find that in approximating to y2 by this 
method we are approximating to a “ limit ” from twosides-^a 
great and a small. This is why Plato changed the Pytha- 
gorean o”ir««/>o». into a ‘ great and small ’ and this, we sec, is 
a double process, and therefore is a ‘ dyad.’ Thus we come 
to the conception of the Dyad of the great and small. The 
fraction, moreover, will yield rational numbers at every step. 
This is what is meant by the generation of numbers from the 
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one and the Dyad of the great and small. This dyad is 
‘ unlimited ’ — or, in Aristotelian terminology quoted above, 
‘ matter.’ It is the unrationalized element in ‘ number,’ Now 
in the series since we are limiting it from both sides it is 
growing less and less unlimited. It would come to rest in a 
complete ‘ equality,’ if we could bring the difference between 
the two values of the series to zero. But this cannot be 
done. We might say, in the language of Plato, that the 
number tries to be one, but it cannot. 

Now we can come at once to the consideration of the 
Ideas.* If they are numbers, as Aristotle says, they must 
be constituted by two elements — one definite and the 
other indefinite. In the last resort the concepts or definables 
of sciences all presuppose two primarily indefinite notions — 
that of unity (not the integer 1), and that of plurality (not 
any definite number). It may be said that every concept 
arises out of a special mode of combination of these two 
components. Let us consider the character of any definition, 
e.g,^ a triangle. It is a closed, three-sided, rectilineal figure. 
The class so defined is on the one hand one term or object 
of thought — a definite aggregate of a specific class concept — ; 
on the other hand, it is a plurality made up of common parts 
of other aggregates. S^ince the objects of definition are 
always combinations of the one and the many — the one and 
the many of which they are combinations being not the 
integer 1 and the series of whole numbers, but the simpler 
and prior logical concepts of ‘ a term ’ and ‘ terms ’ — we 
can see why Plato called Ideas ^ numbers,’ but at the same 
time distinguished the primary ideal numbers from the num- 
bers of the integer. And the same elements, which consti- 
tute the Ideas, constitute the whole world for Plato. We can 


* In what follows I am independent of Prof. Taylor's article 
mentioned above. My general indebtedness to him, however 
is immense, and by this statement I do not in any way mean to 
underestimate it» 
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compare here the formation of the world-soul in the Timaeus 
from the same and the other ; and the generation of the 
mixture in the Philebus from the limit and the unlimit- 
ed. The ‘ same ’ of the Timaeus and the ‘ limit ’ of the 
Philebus are analogous to the ‘ one ’ of the conceptual 
region, while the ‘ other ’ and the ‘ unlimited ’ are analo- 
gous to the dyad of the great and small— and thus the Ideas 
are analogous to sensible things. It is, I venture to suppose, 
from this common nature in the essence of both — the Ideas 
and sensible things — based on the law of numbers, that the 
number becomes the mediating link between the two. It 
would not be too much to say that Plato thought of the universe 
as forming a system exhibiting that character of precise and 
determinate order and law of which we find the ideal type 
in the interconnected concepts of a perfect deduction of 
science. Like most philosophers, Plato regarded arithmetic 
as the most perfect science ; and if we be allowed a crude 
phrase, we may say that he aimed at ‘ arithmeticizing ’ the 
whole universe. “ God geometrizes” — is his usual phrase; 
and it might be said with sufficient truth that he wanted to 
find out the principles of this ‘ divine geometry.’ In other 
words, he wanted to view the whole universe as a system 
of laws and, so far as possible, wanted to determine these 
laws mathematically. The Ideas are numbers, but only 
because numbers result from proportion and order, which 
are the laws of the universe. If the universe is a perfect 
system of laws, it is not too much to say that the scientific 
points of view — the Ideas — are numbers. Pure quality is 
indeterminate : to be ascertained definitely it must be viewed 
from the point of view of quantity.* 

• [Note . — In this section I have ventured to explain Plato rather 
freely — simply to make clear certain very subtle points about 
which it seems impossible to give any accurate and precise account. 
The precise truth about these points must perhaps always be un- 
known owing to the meagre ancient literary evidence. So much, 
however, can be said with certainty that something like the above 
was at the back of Plato’s mind.] 
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The Aesthetic Dialogues - — Having finished the exami- 
nation of the logical dialogues, we now come to the dialogues 
which we postponed for a joint examination. These are 
the msthetic dialogues, viz.^ the Symposium, the Phaedrus, and 
parts of the Meno and the Phaedo which deal with the mysti- 
cal side of the doctrine of Reminiscence and the Soul. That 
the doctrine of Ideas has two sides, of which the aesthetic 
side demands a psychological explanation, has been rightly 
protested by Prof. Stewart in his ‘ Myths of Plato.’ Prof. 
Burnet agrees to this in his Greek Philosophy, Part I (p. 168), 
and says in the introduction to his edition of the Phaedo : 
“ In certain dialogues the Ideas are regarded as objects of 
ecstatic contemplation, and appear to some extent in mythi- 
cal setting. The Idea of ecstatic vision is most prominent 
in the Symposium and the Phaedrus, that is to say, in just 
those dialogues where Plato’s dramatic art is at its best.” 
But he adds : “ The soul of the man who stood trans- 

fixed in silent brooding thought for twenty-four hours in 
the camp at Potidaea is surely the soul to which we must 
look for a psychological explanation of the vision described 
in the Phaedrus ” [ vide Int., p. 98]. Professor Burnet thinks 
that the sesthetic side of the doctrine belongs to Socrates 
and not to Plato. Be that as it may, we are only concerned 
here with the fact that this side does appear in certain 
dialogues and that if we mistake it for logic we are bound 
to misunderstand the whole thing. The object of mystic 
presence, which the Ideas become in these dialogues, is 
characterized by two things: (i) it cannot be expressed, it 
is strictly personal and (ii) that for the mystic it is sensible 
and is all truth and reality.* Accordingly it is 
very difficult to understand Plato here. Nevertheless 


•These are the oharaoteristios of the object of mystic presence, 
described by William James in his ‘Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perienoe/ 
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we may note certain important points. For the sesthetic 
experience the Idea is not a point of view taken by mind 
in discourse, but ‘ a real presence confronting contempla- 
tion.’ In discourse the mind is always ^ on the move' 
looking at particulars from different points of view. Wonder 
has not as yet entered it ; it is rather a “sense of removing 
difficulties.” But in contemplation, mind rests ^ wondering 
in the presence of eternal object.’ “ The Eternal Idea is 
revealed in some welcome, some familiar, or beautiful object 
of sense~literally in the object of sense : not as another 
object which the object of sense ‘ resembles,’ but as the 
very object of sense itself transfigured, become a wonder ” 
(quoted from Prof. Stewart’s ‘ Plato’s doctrine of Ideas’). 
The Ideas for contemplation are things, we must note, and 
not points of view which they are in Logic. This aesthetic 
side, however, is quite unimportant for philosophy. The 
only important point about it is that it should not be mixed 
with the logical in an interpretation of Plato’s theory 
of knowledge. It is by mixing the two sides that we are 
apt to say that the Ideas are ‘ things ’ in Logic. We should, 
therefore, keep the Ideas as “sensible objects” — “the 
objects of real mystic presence — apart from the Ideas as 
they are in Logic. Plato was a seer and a philosopher — 
Sometimes the seer in him abandons mysticism for philo- 
sophy, and sometimes the man of science gives prominence 
to the tendencies of the seer. We should, however, study 
the philosopher apart from the seer.* 

§ 5. Aristotle’s Criticism of the Ideas. 

The criticisms of Aristotle are a unique phenomenon 
to be explained. That a man who studied for twenty years 
under Plato should misrepresent Plato’s teaching is dijfficult 
to believe. But it is as difficult to shut one’s eyes to definite 

• This section requires fuller discussion ; but it lias been cut 
short because this composition is primarily concerned with the 
logical side of the doctrine, 
as 
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statements of Plato in the dialogues and understand Plato 
on the basis of Aristotle’s statements. Surely, Aristotle’s 
statements cannot bo taken to supersede those of Plato ; 
but, on the other hand, as Prof. Burnet says, Aristotle’s 
remarks arc " one of the phenomena to be saved.” Our only 
way out of the difficulty seems to be to learn the Platonic 
doctrine from its author, and account for the adverse cri- 
ticisms of Aristotle in some other way. It will be very 
helpful, therefore, to understand the position from which 
Aristotle aims his criticisms at Plato’s doctrine. 

Mathematics played a great part in the Platonic doc- 
trine. This annoyed Aristotle, as is apparent from such 
remarks in the Metaphysica as Mathematics has come to 
be the whole of philosophy for modern thinkers” [991A]. 
Aristotle himself was primarily a naturalist and had received 
his earliest education in physics and medicine. And the 
biological standpoint differs greatly from the mathematical. 
This may account for his hostile criticism of the Platonists, 
who, he thought, had been led by mathematics into the 
habit of acquiescing in abstract theory, to the neglect of 
natural history. The successors of Plato undoubtedly did 
this ; but Plato can in no way be held responsible for it, 
Plato definitely says in the Republic (51 IB) that the dialecti- 
cian after reaching the first principles descends in regular 
gradation and comes back from where he had started. And 
perhaps Aristotle generally criticizes the successors of Plato 
in the Academy, because he seldom speaks of ‘ Plato,’ but 
mostly of the ‘ Platonists ’ or ‘ those who believe in the 
Ideas.’ From this it may be deduced that he is mostly 
aiming his criticisms at the teachers of the Academy. Bo 
that as it may, let us now come to more certain facts. 

We have seen that he was a naturalist, and this was 
apt to cause differences from Plato. Let us now see his 
own doctrine, from the standpoint of which he criticizes 
Plato. Aristotle’s doctrine of substance is treated in two 
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ways, and accordingly his criticism of the Ideas falls into 
two sections. The logical treatment of the ‘ substance ’ — 

I mean, its treatment as content of definition, principle of 
scientific explanation or in Aristotle’s words “ as Form ” 
— may be summed up thus : “ Essence is an individual 

type . , . and individuality belongs only to substances, 
and so definition in the primary and simple sense belongs 
to substances” (Met., Z. 4). In this primary and simple 
sense combinations of a subject with one of its proper 
attributes have no definition nor essence (Ibid., Z. 5). A 
universal cannot be either the substance or an element in 
the substance of anything, yet how else can be defined a 
thing? (Ibid., Z. 13). This is the difficulty of Aristotle’s 
doctrine. The problem he himself more definitely formulates 
in (Met., B. Ch., VI) — If the first principles are universal, 
they will not be substances. . . ; if they are not universal 

but of the nature of individuals, they will not be 
knowable, for the knowledge of anything is universal.” 
Aristotle’s own solution is that “ Knowledge like the verb 
‘ to know ’ means two things one of which is potential and 
one actual. The potency, being, as matter, universal and 
indefinite, deals with the universal and indefinite, but 
the actual, being definite, deals with a definite object” 
(Met., M. 10). But Zeller points out that this contradiction 
—and this dualism between ‘ Form ’ and ‘ Matter ’ — is one 
“which threatens to shake the very foundations of the 
system. Hard as Aristotle tries to bring form and matter 
together, still to the last they always remain two principles.” 

Here there is both resemblance as well as difference 
between Plato and Aristotle. The impression of the 
Platonic teaching left on him made him hold that the true 
knowledge is concerned with ‘ form ’ (crSos) and not with 
particulars of sense, and the ‘ forms ’ are in a sense real. 
As a naturalist, on the other hand, he believed that ‘ essence 
is an individual type^’ and tends to speak as if particular 
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objects only are real, the universal being real only in a 
secondary way (cf. Met., Z. 4). 

From the above point of view Aristotle asks whether 
the Platonic Ideas are a good theory of science. They are 
not, he says at once ; because according to his own 
exposition of Plato’s philosophy they are ‘ doubles 
of things ’ and ‘ exist apart ’ from them. What he means 
by ‘ doubles of things,’ is clearly seen from the following 
remark : “ They introduced others equal in number to 

these [sensible things], as if a man who wanted to count 
things thought he could not do it while they were few, 
but tried to count them when he had added to their number” 
(Met., A. IX). He says that the Ideas have been made “ eternal 
sensibles ” by the Platonists ; they are static, to suppose 
their moving is quite impossible.” In short, he thinks 
that the Ideas are useless doubles of sensible things, eternal 
sensibles, fixed, distinct existences — posited by Plato’s 
imagination in an imaginary world of Ideas, diametrically 
opposed to, and sharply distinct and separate from, the 
world of actual things which Plato foolishly ignored. 
His criticisms throughout the Metaphysics are based upon 
these convictions; and he asks all sorts of questions — What 
is the use of the Ideas?, are they not merely substantiated 
predicates? etc. — remarking that the doctrine is full of 
“ thousands of difficulties.” He even aims at the Ideas 
the “ third man argument ” in face of Plato’s definite 
warning in the Parmenides. He has in his own system a 
dualism, as we have seen ; and being anxious to conceal 
the gap, he contrives to discover a supposed gap in the 
Platonic doctrine, on which he fastens. This seems to be 
the key-note of Aristotle’s dissatisfaction with the Ideas. 
We have seen, however, in our examination of the dialogues, 
that criticisms like those of Aristotle cannot be levelled 
against the Platonic theory. The Ideas are laws or 
scientific points of view, and as such it is wrong to call 
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them doubles of things, and substantiated predicates. They 
are never eternal sensibles, and are not too static ; and 
there is no imaginary World of Ideas for Plato. All these 
points we have already discussed. 

How Aristotle could come to such a misunderstanding of 
Plato, we cannot even guess. So much, however, may he 
safely remarked that, being utterly incapable of aesthetic 
experience, he jumbled together the two sides of the doctrine 
and took the Ideas to be ‘ things ’ in logic — while they are 
things only for contemplation. That Aristotle could some- 
times misunderstand Plato is fully horn out by the 7th 
Epistle where Plato says that those who had published 
the reports of his lectures on the Good had not understood 
the doctrine at all. And “ we know from Simplicus ” that 
Aristotle was one of these men (cf. Burnet, p. 221). 
This doctrine of the Good which Aristotle could not fully 
understand must surely have got some mystical elements 
in it, as appears from the description of Plato in the Epistles. 
Further, it may be said that most of the Aristotelian 
criticisms are aimed at the teachers of the Academy ; for 
Aristotle says that the Platonists do not recognize Ideas for 
all things. Now Plato, as we have seen, believed that there 
is an Idea for everything that is capable of scientific 
explanation ; while as Prof. Burnet says, the successors 
of Plato limited the Ideas to a class of objects only, in 
view of the criticisms of Aristotle. 

The second class of objections of Aristotle are made 
from the point of view of his theory of the ‘ Form ’ as cause — 
as the source of motion and the principle of actual production. 
Aristotle says that the Platonic Ideas give no account of change 
and asks — “ What on earth the Forms contribute to sensible 
things, either to those that are eternal or to those that come 
into being and cease to be ; for they cause neither movement 
nor anything in them ? To say that they are patterns and 
sensible things share in them is to use empty . words and 
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poetical metaphors” (Met., M. 5). He further asks ‘ how 
can a thing^ act where it is not ? In short his main tiiesis 
is that the Ideas are useless and nonsense as the cause of 
generation. We have seen that the Ideas are in things, as 
principles operative within, they are through and through 
immanent, never transcendent. We have also seen how 
the Platonic theory can account for change and generation 
and how the Ideas are ‘ cause.’ To discuss these points 
again would mean unnecessary repetition. But there is one 
point worth noting in this connection. The Phaedo tells 
us that Socrates was dissatisfied with the theory of Anaxa- 
goras especially because it could not account for change 
and generation and could not give a satisfactory description 
of the ‘ cause ’ — and this dissatisfaction we are told was the 
beginning of his philosophy. This goes to prove that 
Socrates and Plato — the authors of the doctrine of Ideas 
— must have primarily aimed at fully accounting for change 
and generation by their doctrine. Now to say that this 
doctrine cannot at all account for change and generation would 
simply mean that it has totally missed to serve the purpose 
for which it was meant. This, however, is simply incredible, 
unless we believe that two of the greatest philosophers — 
Socrates and Plato — flattered themselves with shadows ; 
and having built castles in the air, took them to be real 
structures of bricks and stones. And if Plato and Socrates 
have dreamt a day dream why has posterity — including 
such deep thinkers as Hegel — appreciated their doctrine 
so highly? 

§ 6. The Ideas. 

Now we are in a position to give a simple exposition 
of the doctrine. We shall not concern ourselves with the 
discussions for which the reader must be referred to the body 
of this essay : we shall here only put together the conclu- 
sions in a descriptive manner. In fact all that was 
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necessary has been said and what follows will be simple 
repetition. But following the way of Plato, we may 
recapitulate the whole thing. Indeed, ‘‘ now that we have 
ascended to this lofty stage in the argument,” it may not be 
amiss to review the whole from this lofty “ watch tower.” 

To begin then, thinking is not the same thing as 
having a sensation. Thinking implies a judgment, which 
is expressed in propositions ; and no proposition is the mere 
record of occurrences of sensations. Again, all thinking is 
not knowledge or science. We must not identify science 
with mere ‘opinion’ or ‘belief.’ We are not sure about 
‘Opinions,’ we cannot formulate them systematically, and 
we cannot give any ‘ reason why ’ for them. Knowledge, 
on the other hand, is a rational thing. Belief can be 
communicated to others by skilful Sophists, while knowledge 
can be produced only by the considerations of good and 
solid grounds. 

These two, ‘ opinion’ and ‘ knowledge,’ have two dis- 
tinct objects for their study. The truths of ‘ knowledge ’ 
are definite and universally valid, and so its object should 
be immutable, completely determinable by the intellect, 
and unvarying. Science is thus concerned with what is 
eternal, immutable, and fully rational. The best example 
of such objects is to be found in the sphere of mathe- 
matics. The character of mathematical objects is fully 
determinate and intelligible — and the mathematician knows 
them. This is the ideal of science. Plato holds that the 
same should be true of Philosophy. On the other hand, 
there are objects whose character is changing, flowing like 
a fluid and our statements about them can never be fully 
true. These are what the senses give us. 

Mere impressions of senses and pure quality are inde- 
terminate or ‘ unlimited.’ In other words, to be definitely 
determined, they must be brought under universal laws which 
must be intelligible, determinable, “fixed” and “perma- 
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nent’' — the last two terms meaning ‘universally valid.’ 
These laws or points of view form the objects of knowledge. 
We can be said to have real knowledge only so far as we 
succeed in definitely determining this indeterminate element, 
and bringing it under laws. And if these laws can be 
mathematically determined, the goal of our endeavours 
will be reached. The objects of mathematics are fully deter- 
minable and these laws will become fully intelligible if we can 
reduce them to something like the objects of mathematics, rie., 
numbers. In other words, pure quality is indeterminable ; 
in order to be definitely ascertained it must be viewed 
from a quantitative standpoint. If we can do so, we shall 
obtain a sure and universally valid knowledge of the universe. 
This, however, does not seem possible, and in all probability 
there will always remain some contingency in the universe 
which cannot bo made perfectly intelligible. Our endeavours, 
however, will not prove fruitless. Although the contingent 
element cannot bo fully rationalized, every attempt that we 
make at rationally understanding it, will lead us a step for- 
ward and make intelligible a portion of it. 

The universe is an ordered and systematic whole, ‘ God 
geometrises ’ and order and symmetry is the one law 
of nature. Therefore we must always look for laws and try 
to rationally understand the cosmos. The instrument with 
which we, as scientists, do this, are Ideas. “ They are, 
for Plato, just those fixed, absolutely determinate objects 
of thinking which really are' and ‘ do not become.’ ” The 
word ‘ Idea ’ primarily meant ‘ form ’ or ‘ figure.’ If has 
nothing to do with our modern usage of the term. We can 
call the Ideas concepts in logic ; but while so doing we 
must remember tliat they are that which is known, not the 
process of knowing, and that they do not depend upon 
the thinking mind for their existence, but are absolutely 
objective. The mind discovers them, it does not make 
them. 
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These Ideas are what the scientific man tries to find 
out. They are connotation, definition, essence, context, a 
need to be definitely met with, a use, the law, the cause, the 
right point of view — we call them by all these names in 
different spheres of ethics, logic, physics, etc. There is 
an Idea wherever tliere is scientific explanation. There are 
Ideas of qualities, quantities, objects, members of natural kind, 
elements like water, fire, etc., things of everyday use like bed, 
table, knife, etc., and even of such things as mud, dirt, etc. 
In short, all things have their Ideas. 

These Ideas are related to the objects of sense in the 
same way as, to quote Prof. Taylor’s phrase, “ a circle is 
related to the equation of the curve ’’-^or, to put the sairio 
more simply, as a law is related to the things governed by 
that law. We come to know the Ideas by an effort of the 
soul itself, though we get the stimulation from the senses. 
Plato says that we know them by ‘ recollection.’ ‘ Remini- 
scence ' or ‘ recollection ’ simply moans that the mind by 
its very nature reacts on the sensible things in certain 
ways and thus arrives at concepts. There is no crude 
doctrine of innate Ideas in Plato’s philosophy. The child 
comes to the world with senses, but does not know how to 
interpret the impressions given by them. He advances to 
the knowledge of the Ideas by suggestions received from 
the impressions of the senses. We have never seen a per- 
fectly straight stick, but the more or loss crooked shape of 
the sticks we see, suggests to us the straightness which can 
never be the object of sense. 

The Ideas as laws, contexts, “ or whatever you like to call 
them,” are interconnected and interdependent and form to- 
gether the system culminating in the Idea of the Good. The 
Good at once gives reality to objects and knowledge to mind. 
It is the first principle where being and knowledge shake hands. 

Passing now from the Ideas as explanations or laws, 
we come to the Ideas as categories of mind. The native 

84 
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categqries of mind are those which owing to their own 
“ communism” make possible the ‘communism ’ of the special 
Ideas with the particulars of sense. They are not special 
Ideas but general Ideas with tlie help of which we make the 
sensibilia intelligible and discover the special Ideas. They 
give rise to the fundamental judgments on which are based 
the empirical judgments. 

Concluding Remarks. 

This is what the study of tlie Platonic dialogues has 
led me to regard as Plato’s theory of Ideas. I cannot say 
that I have been infallible in grasping the thouglit of Plato ; 
but, I presume, my account is not very far from what the 
theory meant for Plato himself. The reader will observe 
that I have closely followed the words of Plato and have 
avoided all discussions of logic and epistemology — and this 
I have purposely done. My idea is that we must first under- 
stand a philosopher in his own light, and then try to judge how 
far he has really solved the persistent problems of metaphysics, 
and what is his permanent legacy to posterity ; — and I hope 
to give out another essay which will discuss how far Plato 
has solved the great epistemological problems, what is his 
legacy to the great thinkers like Aristotle, Kant and Hegel, 
who have followed him, and how far his teaching is of per- 
manent value as helping us in solving the problems with 
which the modern philosophers are busying themselves. And 
I feel convinced tliat Plato would fully prove himself to be the 
real “ spectator of all time and existence,” when his philo- 
sophy is put side by side with those of Kant, Russell and 
Dr. Whitehead. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


Introductory. 


In the life of consoious boinps we find two distinct stages 


In the Hfo of con- 
scious beings there 
are two stages where 
knowledge is possi- 
ble: one, in which 
the sense-o r g a n s 
are at work, 
is called waking- 
state and the other, 
in which the exter- 
nal sense-o r g a n s 
have stopped t o 
work, is known as 
the sleeping o r 
dreaming state. 


where knowledge is possible. In one* all 
the five organs of sense are open to the 
impressions of the extoriiai world, whib' 
in another, they are cut off from them. 
The former is knoAvn as the waking-stale 
while the latter as the sheping-stafe. 


When a man is conscious of the existence of his body 
and the sense-organs and acquires merit 
state^a man acquhef and demerit {Dkanua and Adharma) 
?hrough"^the^™ex- experience of pleasure and pain, 

and paln^ through his scnse-oi’gans, he is said to be 

in the waking-state , ' The opposite of this 


♦ I am much indebted to my teachers Dr. Jha and Pandita 
Gopinathii KavirSja for this paper. 

1 I 

* PadSrthasangraha of Padmanabha along with Madhvasid- 
dhSntasarasangraha ; Oblong Size, p. Ill b. 

According to this author Bhagawat — the Supreme God — enters 
the universe and assumes various forms and protects the univ^erse 
in five states : — Jagrat, Svapna, Subupti, Molia and Turly a. Ibid. 
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is called the sleeping-state,' when Manas, bereft of the 
While there is dharmas (merit acquired by yogic 

the d'reaming state" Pi’^ctices) retires to a place where it has 
got no connection with the external sense- 

organs. * 

Sure^vara in his Varttika on Brliadaranyakopanisad- 
hhasj^a says ‘ Atman remains in the 
plained by Suret- hrdaydkaqa having restrained all the 

Sra^de "that*" the sense-organs accompanied with the im- 
hrd“yRka*ri 1 o‘ng pressions ( Vasanas ) of the waking 
hittagX vtsLIil state, through the NddU, which, like the 
world" ® * * ® filaments of Kadaraba flower, are spread 

over the entire body,* along with 


the Manas.* This is how he describes the sleeping 
state. Sugruta, on the other hand, holds that ‘ Sleep 
is really Visnu’s Mdyd and it overcomes such persons, 
Sugruta calls i t ^ho possoss no merit at all. In other 
ho?ds^thaUW8 M 5 y^ words, slcep overpowers a man according 
overpowers only to the degree of his demerit (Adharma), 

those who have no . . . /ixi - -i \ 

merit. It is only, Thus, II a man 18 mentonous vDharmika) 
therefore, that Gods , ^ « t i i i i o • 

have no sleep and if and tree trom even Slight touches ot sin, 

hc will have very little or no sleep at all. 

an aspect of M5ya. clear, therefore, that Devatds having 

no demerit at all do not ever get any slcep and if they get 


ever any sleep it is only due to the presence of Tamas, 
which is an aspect of Maya and from which no one is free, 
in them. But in the case of human beings it is impossible 


* SaptapadarthI and its Com. MitabhasinI, p. Vizia. 

Ed. 

® Brhadara^^yakopani§adbha§yavarttika, Adh. 11^ Brahmapa 
1, verse 326 and Anandagirl’s Com, on the same. Anandagrama 
Ed. 


® Ibid.y verses 250-251. The view set forth here seems to 
belong to Bhartrprapanca. 
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to hold that they have got no demerit' at all, hence 
As human beings they Can nevcr be entirely free from sleep. 

can never be free tj • j. l 

from demerit they It IS, tnereioro, that oiiQruta says 
get Bleep naturally. g]eop ovcrpowers all tlio living beings 

by its very nature. In other words, it is believed that 
every being possesses in some degree or other all the throe 
elements — Sattva, Rajas, and Tanias, so that when this Tanias 
captivates the human heart which is the seat of consciousness 
he gets sleep.* Vagbhatto says, “ When 
all the srolas belonging to the organism 
are filled with phlegm and the sense- 
organs, being tired, retire from the field of 
action, then sleep overpowers a man. ” * 
So says Bhoja in his Vrtti — ‘ Sleep is that 
vrtti of Manas in which the knowledge of 
the non-existence of the objects of the external world 
exists.’* The removal of the objects from the scope of this 
Vrtti is due to the preponderance of Tanias. 

This sleep, according to the Indian Medical Science,* 
is divided into three* kinds : — 

(a) When the nerves (srotamsi) carrying impressions of 
cognitions are filled with phlegm^ ^ due to the increase 


‘ Demerit may be either due to body, or to Manas, or to speech, 
vide N>aya BhSsya on N. S. I. I. 2, p. 8, Vizia. Bd. 

* SiiQrutasafnhita-Carlrasthanara, AdhySya 4, Section 33, 
p. 277 ; Nirnaya, Bd. and Dalhana’s Com, on the same. 

^ Abtanj^ahrdaya QarlrasthSna, AdhySya 6, under verse 39. 

^ Biioj avrtti on VySsabhasya on Patafijali Sntra I, 10, Cal. 
Bd. 

* Sugrutasamhita, p. 277. 

Dalhana^s Com. on Ibid., p. 277. 

’ According to Indian Medical Science a human body is 
preserved in good condition by the three humours i—Phlegm — 
Kapha', Wind — Fa/a ; and Bile— A disturbance in the 
arrangement or diffusion of these three humours when they 
are in their normal state reduces the body into unhealthy condition 
(Carakasamhita, VimEnasthana A. 13*. Thus sleep, although it is 
very helpful for the preservation of life, is due to some change in 
the arrangement of the humours. This is clear from the explana- 
tion given by Sugruta for the various kinds of sleep. 


Vngbbatta adds 
to it that when tho 
aroiaa aro fillod 
with phlegm and 
sense-organs rt‘tire 
from the fndd of 
action sleep o v e r- 
powers a man. 

Bhoja calls sleep 
a Vrtti of Manas. 
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of Tainas, sleep overpowers a living being. This is known 


Ayurveda divides 
sleep into three sub- 
divisions: ia) Tamaal 
is that sleep which 
overpowers a person 
when nerves carry- 
ing impressions are 
filled with phlegm 
due to intense 
Tamas. It hap- 
pens during pralaya. 


as Tnmast-Nidra. From this sleep 
no one wakes up. It takes place at the 
time of final dissolution — pralaya,' 
Although all the varieties of sleep are 
due to the preponderance of Tamas yet 
it is so called because of its intensity.’ 


{h) The second variety is known as Svdbhdviki-Nidrd — 
natural sleep, according to which a man, 
wlio has got intense Tainas, gets sleep 
both during the day and llio night ; he 
who possesses intense Rajas, gets irre- 
gular sleep, because Rajas being of the 
nature of cala and he, who has intense 
Sattva, gets sleep about the midnight, as 
it is the time when Sattva predominates 
over the other two aspects/ 

(c) I’lie third is known as Vaikdrikl-Nidrd^ accord- 
, ing to which a man, who has got very little 

(c) The thjrd ia ” ^ . ii wr- 

caWed Vaikarikt plilegiii and IS overpowored by Vayu, 

which overpowers n i i , 

a man who has little generally, doos not get any sleep; it at 
w^nd^™ more known as Vaikarikf. That is, 

when, by exertion, Vayu is increased 
and phlegm is decreased, Manas becomes tired and retires 
to a place, where no external knowledge of the existing 
objects of the world is possible, then a man gets sleep wliich 
is known as Vaikdrik^l.^ 

‘ SuoruUisamhita, p. 277. 

“ palhaiia^s Com. on Tbid.^ p. 277. 

Vide SSnkliyakarika, 13. 

Sugruta, p. 277, and Dalhana’s Com. on the same. 

Ibid Also vide Garakasamhiia — 

agi II 

—Quoted by palhunu on p. 277. 


(ft) Sva hh a vijei 
Nidrii is that which 
overpowers a person 
acc o r d i n g to the 
degree of Sattva, 
Rajas and Tamas 
present in him : 
Tamas necessitates 
sleep at every tirne, 
Rajas irregular while 
Sattva about the 
midnight. 
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It is this sleep which is again subdivided into Svapna- 
dream-consciousness and Su^upti — dream- 

This sleeping state i i t> o i 

may be divided into slcop. By Svapna WG iiiean dream-con- 

thr 8 tete'oi 8 u 9 up“f sciousness.* It is this Svapna with 
which the present paper is mainly concern- 
ed. In order to give a finishing touch to it the paper 
will include a brief treatment of Susupti also at the end. 

The aim of the present paper is to put forth before the 
Oriental Scholars the treatment of the Dream Theory in 
Indian Thought. The writer does not claim to draw out 
his own conclusions in places where it is not possible to 
support them from the texts, nor it will be within the scope 
of the present paper to show a comparative study of the 
subject. 


CHAPTER II. 


PrEDIC ABILITY OF DrEAM. 


There has been difference of opinion among the various 


Predicahi lit y of 
dream T here is 
difference of opinion 
whether Svapna is 
sni rti or anubhava. 


Schools of Indian thought and the scholars 
too as to the inclusion of Dream-con- 
sciousness either under anubhava^ or under 
smrti. We shall try to trace here its 


history in the various schools. 


A. NYAYA-VAI9ESIKA. 
(1) NYAYA. 


(0 Ancient-Period. 


There is no distinct mention in the Nyaya Sutra whether 


A close observa- 
tion of the facts of 
the ancient school of 
NySya shows that 
they believed that 
svapna is not Smrti. 


Gautama included dream -consciousness 
either under anubhava or identified it with 
Smrti like later Naiyayikas. But a close 
study of some of the Sutras * of Gautama 


' (*■) Kirapavall of Udayana, p. 273*-® , Benares Ed. 

(**) Rasasara of Vadlndra, a Com. on the above, p. 102‘~®; 
Saraswatibhavana Text Series, Benares. 

• Nyaya Sutras III. 1. 14; IV. 2. 34-35, 


86 
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shows that he did not include dream-consciousness 
under Smrti. This becomes still clearer with Vatsya- 
yana, who while enumerating the marks (lingani) 
for proving the existence of Manas, speaks of svap- 
na (distinct from Smrti) as one of the marks along 
with 'Remembrance (Smrti), Inference, Valid Testimony, 
Vatsyayana and Doubt, otc. * Again with Uddyotakara 

to‘finow\he“tuthoJ “y change in the above 

of the Nynya Sutra. vicw.* With Uddyotakara we practical- 
ly end with the ancient period of Hindu Nyaya-^astra.® 


(ii) Medimval-Perlod. 


Thus after him begins the mediaeval period of Nyaya- 
^astra. ‘ The curtain rises with the 
appearance on the scene of Bhasarvajfia, 
the author of NyEyasara.’* He defines 
Viparyaya — perverse knowledge — as 
‘ Mithyddhyamsayah' and cites ‘the per- 
ception of elephant, etc., in sleep’ as the 
Jayasiinha Suri> a commentator ofNyaya- 
sara, of the 14th century A.D.,* while commenting upon the 
particular instance given above, says, ‘ Bhusanakara has 
cited this instance with a view to collect all the cases of 
perverse knowledge, and to refute the view of those writers 
who hold that dream-consciousness is quite different from 
Pramdna (means of right cognition), Phala (result arrived at 


Bhasarvajiia of the 
mediaeval school for 
the first time appears 
to hold Svapna as 
Smrti. Jayasimha- 
suri, a commentator 
of Bhasarvajna’s 
work, adds that it is 
a false Smrti. 

second instance.’ 


' Nyaya Bha?ya on N. S. I. 1. 16, p. 27. Vizia. Series Ed. 

* NyEya VSrttika, p. 79, Vindhyegvari Pd.’s Ed. 

’ Princess of Wales Saraswatibhavana Studies, Benares, 
Vol. Ill, page 81. 

« Ibid. 

‘ NyayasSra, p. 2 , Dr. Satiga Candra's Ed. 

’ Introduction to Nyayasara by Dr. Satina Gandra, p. ix. 
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through these means), Smfti (Remembrance), Samgaya 
(doubt),” etc. ‘ 

Now this Bhusanakara is no other than Bhasarvajfla 
who himself has written a commentary called Ny^yabhu- 
sana on his own Nyayasara.* If this be a correct view, 
it is clear from the lines of Jayasimhasdri that before the 
time of Bhasarvajfla, dream-consciousness was accepted as 
quite different from Smrti, and it was Bhasarvajfla who for 
the first time tried to include it under Smrti, for as Jaya- 
simha says Vipanjaya is of two kinds : (1) anuhhvya- 
mandropa — a false imposition of knowledge of the kind of 
anubhava; and (2) Smaryamdndropa—si false imposition of 
Smrti — Remembrance ; and he further says that Svapna is in- 
cluded under the latter head. ^ Thus it is clear that it was 
Bhasarvajfla the Naiyayika who started the view that 
dream-consciousness is a kind of false Smrti.* 

Next to Bhasarvajfla comes the great Vacaspati Mi 9 ra. 

Next bo Hh58ar- He wrote a running commentary called 
paHMisJTthelut^r Tatparya onUddyotakara’sNyaya-Varttika. 
foliows^^vatsylVana A^lthough he coiiies after Bhasarvajfla, he 
and Uddyotakara. (Jqqq not adhere to Bhasarvajfla’s views.* 

Vacaspati follows the author of the Varttika in holding that 
dream-consciousness is different from Smrti.® This appears 
to be more or less due to his being an independent writer. 

tstparyadlpika of Jayasiiiiha Suri, p. 67, Dr. Satiga Candra's Ed. 

* P. W. S. S., Vol. Ill, pages 90-93. 

® Vide Bhasarvajnas’s Corn, on NySyasSra, pp. 66-07, Dr. 
Satiga Oandra Vidyabhu^ana’s Ed. 

^ This inclusion of dream-oonsciousnoss under false Smrti can- 
not be due to the Vaige§ika influence, for Bhasarvajna appears not 
to have much sympathy with this School.— P. W. S. S , Vol. Ill, 
p. 82, footnote, 

* Bhasarvajfla’s views are generally accepted as partial. They 
speak of him as an EkadeQt Naiyayika^ Thus it is quite possibfe 
that some of his views may not have a general acceptance. 

* Tatparyatika, p. 234, KEshi Sanskrit Scries, Benares Ed. 
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Again, just after Vacaspati, may be introduced on the 


But Jayanta 
Bhatta who oomes 
after VScaspati ap- 
pears to hold that 
Svapna is Smrti. 


scene, the old Naiyayika Jayanta, * He 
being another humorous independent writer 
on Nyaya, is not at all influenced by 
Vacaspati Mi§ra. He follows his own way 


and holds that dream-consciousness is Remembrance.* 


Next comes Udayanacarya. He too does not appear 
to improve upon Vacaspati^s Tatparyatika 
after^XyaAtar^**"* 1^8 Pari 5 uddhi ; ^ but in Nyayakusu- 
t h e* W Vh a t mafijali-prakavana he says— “ It is found 
bufanubhava dream things or events belonging 

to the different time and space are brought 
to our consciousness even when the external organs of sense 
have stopped to function.” This cannot prove that dream- 
consciousness is a case of obvious and doubtless {asandigdha- 
vi§ayatva) Remembrance {Smarana ) ; for we do not have the 
cognition expressed in the form ‘ I remember, ’ or ‘I re- 
membered,’ but, on the other hand, the cognitions are ‘ I see,' 
or ‘Ihav^ seen,’ or ‘ I saw.’ 

This sort of knowledge {anuhhava) is not due to some 


imposition (dropa) ; for we do not see any 

that there is a vast ^ ^ 

difference between obstacle in its Way and also because we 

the form of ex pres- . 

Sion of Smrti and SCO lu dreaius cvcnts taking place which 

that of Svapna. The , x i i i , /» . 

form of the latter iiot take place ever before ; for in- 

resembles the form ^ ‘ i i i • 

ofanubhava. Stance, we see our own heads being 


Por the historical treatment vide P.W.S.S., Vol. Ill, n 103 

a 21-28 1-5 

^ Nyayamunjari, pp. 182 -183 , Vizia. Bd. 

But even there we see that while quoting Batanjali-sUtra 1. 1. 
6, ^he rea^s it as “ instead of ‘ TOHIT- 

as the present text reads. This shows 
that perhaps Udayana with a view to emphasise the difference 
between Svapna and Smrti has purposely used the word 
Svapna in place of Nidra {vide Pariguddhi MS lent by Dr. Jh« 
p.683®). This is only a suggestion, for, the use of Svapna for Nidra 
might be due to other causes also, viz., the mistake of the copyist, 
or that of the author himself who had to depend upon his memory 
only for such quotations, or that it might have been used as a 
synonym for Nidra. 
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cut off.’ ' This, if dream-consciousness be a Remembrance, 
cannot happen, as Remembrance is only a repetition of 
the past events. This makes the position of Udayana 
very clear. He further adds : ‘ an objection may be 
raised here that it may not be a true case of Remem- 
brance but it may be a case of perverse- 

eventooliTs^vapM remembrance (Smrtiviparyasa).’ To this 
a false Smrti. jg “ jf ^j^jg jjjg^ns a perversion of know- 

ledge — anuhhava — in the form of Remembrance, then it 
has been already rejected,* as there is no possibility of it; 
for it is impossible to apprehend a thing through any other 
form of expression in which it was not apprehended before, 
as for instance, if in Remembrance a form like ‘ sa ghatah ’ 
occurs then the form of our present knowledge should be 
‘ I acquire the knowledge of that ghata and not this ghata.’ 

Again ghatah ' — ‘this pot’ — is not the form of Remem- 
brance. Hence we should accept it (dream-consciousness) as 
anubhava only and not Smrti." ^ 


{in) Modern-Period. 


Coming to the modern period, we find that the two 


The modern 
writers on Nytlya- 
Vaice^ika are very 
clear. They clearly 
•ay that the NaiyS- 
yikas hold Svapna as 
Smrti while the Vai- 
pe§ikas hold it as 
anubhava 


Schools — Nyaya and Vai^esika — appear 
to become one or as Dr. Vidyabhui^na 
says ‘ the two philosophies actually coalesc- 
ed.’ But even then we find that they 
hold their different views as regards the 
predicament of svapna. Accordingly Kunda 


* KusumSfijaliprakaraua, Section II, Stavaka v, Kanka 6, 

2-7 

p. 236 , Bibl. Ed. 

* When it was said that no obstacle is found in the way of 

expressing? it in the form of -Vardhamana's Prakaga 

18 15 

on Ibid,, pp. 235-236. 

8-10 

* Ibid s DP 236 -236 . For further references of Udayana’s 

10-12 

view vide Infra, p. 279, and also Kiraij8vali, p. 276 , Vindhyeg- 

varl Pd.^s Ed. 
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Bhstta holds that ‘dream-consciousness is according to Nyaya 
a Remembrance.’* So says Kegava Mi9ra : ‘ all the cogni- 
tions of dream are cases of Remembrance.’* 


Raghunatha Pandit, a Naiyayika, holds, on the other 
T, r, hand, that ‘ Svapna is a kind of anubhava ’ 

nf^tha, a Naiyayika and he further adds if it be due to merit 

of the modern period, . j r> 

includes Srapna {dharma) it 18 included under rrama — 
under anubhava. Valid coguitiou, and if it be due to demerit 

{adharma) it is Apramd — false knowledge.® 


Thus it is clear from the above that according to the 


Thus it is clear from 
the above that the 
ancient NaiySyikas 
hold that Svapna 
is anubhava while 
the mediaeval and 
the modern Naiy^- 
yikas class it under 

Smrti- 


Nyaya writers of the ancient period 
Svapna is different from Smrti ; according 
to the majority of writers of the medieeval 
and the modern periods it is included 
under Smrti. 


(2) VAI9E§IKA. 


Now turning towards the Vai^esika School we find 


(2) Vai9 e 8 i k a : 
TJi e Vaipe^ika 
Sutra separates 
Svapna from 
SmPti Prav a s t a- 
p§da supports the 
Sutra. Kandalt and 
Kira^Svalt are very 
clear. Crldhara in 
Kandall says Svapna 
is Avidya while 
SmPti is Vidyil al- 
th o u g h not a 
/ram^oa. 


that the Kanada-sutra mentions Svapna 
as separate from Smrti.* Pra^astapada 
also says ; Buddhi is of two kinds — Vidya 
and Avidya. The latter is subdivided into: 
Sarii^aya, Viparyaya, Anadhyavasaya 
and Svapna; * while Smrti is treated 
separately, not as an Avidya.* This 
separate mentioning of these under two 


different heads makes his position very clear that they 
are two different categories. * The commentators of 


' Padsrthadlpika, p. 16 Reprint from the Pandit. 

* Tarkabhass, p. 89. Reprint from the Pandit. 

* Padartharatnamala, p. 34 Reprint from the Pandit. 

* Vaigesika-autra, IX. 2. 6—8, Gujarati Press Ed. 

* Padarthadharmasangraha, p. 172, Viz. Ed. 

* Ihid., p. 266, and also vide Kandall on the above. One 
should not consider Smrti as a means of right cognition, seeing it 
being called a kind of Vidya— Kandall, p. 267 ‘ 

’ Vide GandrakEnta’s Bha^ya on Vsi. SO, IX. 27, 
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PadSrthadharmasangraha — Qridhara and Udayana — are 
very clear on this point. Qrldhara distinctly says ‘ Smrti- 
lak^andth vidydmdca^te ' * that is, the author explains Smrti 
as a form of Vidya, while he too like Pragastadeva has treated 
Svapna as one of the Avidyas. ’ Udayanacarya, with whose 
view on this point wo are familiar by this time, is also 


Udayana says, * We 
should feel pity with 
those dull-headed 
who accept Svapna 
as Smrti/ 


very clear in his commentary on Padar- 
thadharraasangraha. He says, ‘ We should 
feel pity with those dull-headed persons 
who hold that dream-consciousness is a 


clear case of Smrti.’ * So the other writers on Udayana 
also support this view.* 

Tracing the opinion of the mediseval and modern com- 
mentators of Vaigesika-sutra, we find that 
the moTern^ai?*?!- Qankara Migra says, ‘ Svapna is a form of 
as Anuhhava.'^ Again, he says, ‘Smrti is 
Anubhava. of Vidyd* and includes dream- 

consciousness under Avidya.” Candrakanta very clearly 
says, ‘ This dream-consciousness is not Smrti, as it has been 
separately mentioned (by the author of the Sutra).’* 
Again, the Vaidic Vrtti, on Vaigesika-sutra, says, ‘ We 
experience difference between the knowledge acquired by 
smrti and the dream-consciousness. This is not possible 
if they were not quite different at the very root.’ He 
further holds that the necessity of the Sutra — Dhar- 
mdcca — is only to show the difference between Smrti and 
Svapna.’ 


’ Kandall, p. 256 “ ' . 

* Ibid., p. 172. 

* Kirangvall, p. 276 ; 271 ' ‘. Vindhyegvari Pd.’s Ed. 

* Rasasgraby Vadindra of the eaily part of the 13th Gen. 
A.D., p. I01*«. P.W.S.T. No. 6. 

* Upaskara on Vai. Su. IX. 2. 7-8, pp. 34r-342 **. Gujarati 
£2(1 

Upaskara on Vai. Su. IX. 2. 6, p. 340^ 

’ Ibid., p. 34P. 

Bha^ya on Vai. So, IX. 2. 7, p. 342*®. 

* Vaidio Vrtti on Vai. Sa. IX. 2. 9, p. 188. Nir^ayasSgara Ed 
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But there appears to be at least one writer, who is 
referred to by the author of Upaskara as Vrttikdra^ who 
But) the author of ^PP^^rs to hold that ‘ dream-consciousness 
different from Smrti.’* All the later 
side with the Naiys- writers appear to hold the traditional view 

yikas and holds that 

itisSmrti. of the Vaigesika that dream-consciousness 

is a kind of Avidya and thus different from Smrti.* 

Thus it is clear from the above that the Vai^esikas 
are at one to hold that dream-consciousness is an Avidya 
and different from Smrti. 

B. MiMAMSA (pURVA). 


According to the Miraamsa School dream-consciousness 


B. M I m a m 8 a 
{PArva) holds that 
Svapna is Bmrti and 
not anubhaya. 


is not different from Smrti, as it is due 
to the awakening of the impressions.* 
There does not appear to be any difference 


of opinion as to this among the two schools of Bhatta and 


Prabhakara. 


' Vide Upaskara on Vai. So. IX. 2. 8, p. 342. It is said 
' 3 ^ ^ flRreprl: 

But this line is quoted in connection with the statement that 
is not different from Now if by the 

Vrttikara meant then there does not appear to be any in- 

consistency among the Vaigesika writers ; and it is also supported 
by the fact that a Naiyayika like Qankara Migra quotes it in that 
connection. But this will have to be accepted that it is the only 
use of the word in the sense of I would myself 

rather consider it to be a mistake of the first editor of Upaskara for 
we nowhere find such an use. 

• Padaithadipika of Ku^da, p. 16 ; Nllakanthl on 

Tarkasangrahadipika of Annam Bhatta, p. 88. Khemaraja^s Bd. Here 

the author says 

It is strange to find that the author of the Nyayakoga says 

Nyfiyakoga, p, 969 ft.n. Second Bd. Here it is not clear which 
Bha^ya they refer to; Tarkamrta of Jagadiga, pp. 12-13. Cal. Bd. 

• Parthasarathinatha Migrans Com. on Qlokavfirttika, p. 243** 

where he says cIRcl WRSUIdflifif etc/ ; Prakara^a- 

paftoika, Ch. IV, p. 33, verse 19 ; p. 35, verses 44—47 ; Oh, V, p. 62*““^; 
Qastradipika, p. 58 under Jaimini Su. 1.1.5. Chowkhamba Bd. 
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C. SANKHYA-YOGA. 

Sankhyas also believe that dream-consciousness is a kind 
of Smrti ; as they hold that ‘ dream- 
ho?d 8 It consciousness is produced only by impres- 

sion,' and that which is produced only 
by impression is called Smrti.* 

Yoga, on the other hand, does not accept that it is a 

But Yoga, on the Smrti, although from the Bhasya 

other hand, doea iwt of VySga it appears to be so. The Bhasya 
seem to Side With the . . 

sankhya. It holds savs, Smrti is of two kinds and dream- 

it as a MftyA and 

hence a false case of consciousness, through which the hhdvita 
(illusory events) is to be remembered, 
is one of them.® But the great Vacaspati Migra 
in his Tattvavaigaradi says, ‘ It is not a Remembrance but 
a perverse knowledge as the dream -consciousness satisfies 

called dcHnition of Viparyaya. It has been 

Smrti because it re- called a Smrti (by the Bhasya), but it is 

sembles it in some ^ i i *1 • i«i n a 

respects. due Only to its appearing like Smrti, 

This fact is brought out very clearly by Balaramodasin 
in his Tippana. He says, “If dream-consciousness is to be 
taken to be Smrti, there can be no knowledge of the form 
of ‘ This horse runs ’ and similar others in dream, nor can 
there be any recognition to a man who has got up from 
sleep, in the form of ‘ I saw a king' ; for such forms of 
cognition are not found in Smrti, which, on the other 
hand, assumes the forms, — ‘ That horse,' or ‘ I remembered 
a king,' etc. Thus dream-consciousness is quite different from 

But Qavara Svamin appears to hold a different view as he says, 
‘ dream-oonsoiousness is a Qavara Bhasya, p. 7 ' — >*. 

Ohowk. Bd. ^ 

> ‘ ’ TOOT: — NyayakoQa, 

p. 970®. Second Bd. 

• :---Tarkasangraha. p. 22*. B.S.S. Bd. 

— VySsa-BhBsya on Yoga Sutra I. 11, p. 38'~’. Cal. Ed. 
^ Tattva-vaigaradT, p. 38 Oal. Bd. Also consult Bharaatl 

with Kalpataru and Parimala on Bra. Su. 11. 2. 29, pp. 555-556. 
Nirpayasagara Bd. 

86 
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Smrti.”' He further quotes a Qruti ‘ Neyaih Smrtirapi tu 
Viparyaya.' ' In his support he says that it has been so 
BJiarBma supports called Only because of its resemblance with 

the above by quot- . , a • i i 

ing a gruti and fur- Siiirti. Again lie says it IS the very 

ther sayp that Qan- . , . , - , , 

karacarya has also sensc in wtiich (Jlankaracarya uses the 

sense of*^^.aryaya word Suirti in ‘ Smttwesd yatsvopna- 
and never as Smrti. ^ar^anafU:* 

But, on the other hand, Vijfianabhiksu, while 
, , . interpreting the expression ahhdvitasmar- 

But Vgnanabhik- _ ^ ^ ^ . 

su holds that it is a tcwyd as that wliicli is indicative 

of future,’ says ‘ one should not hold 
that dream-consciousness is not Smrti on the ground that it 
neither reminds of the events seen in the past, nor is it 
produced only by Sarhskdm (which are the necessary con- 
ditions of Smrti), for truly speaking dream-consciousness 
includes partly both the conditions in it.’* 

D. UPANISAD AND VEDANTA. 

According to Upanisad dream-consciousness is an effect 
The Upanisad 8 of Maya/ or as some hold that it is not 
“ of different from Maya/ Accordingly they 
May ^ or MBys itself, appear to hold that it is different from 

Smrti. Thus says Anandagiri, while commenting upon 
Suregvara’s Varttika, that ‘dream-consciousness is not Smrti. 
This seems to be the opinion of Suregvara also.’ Although 

' Yogadargana I, 11. pp. 38* "-39 * 

* Brhadaraoyaka. 

" BalarSma^s Tippaoa on Yogadargana, p. 39. 

* Qankara BhHgya on Brahma Sutra II 2. 29, p. 201 Aste- 
kara Poona Ed. Also consult BhHmatl with Kalpataru and Parimala 
and Ratnaprabha on the same. 

Yoga varttika, p, 36 

Jibananda, Cal. Ed. 

* Vide Mi^fi*llH^ Ul*^S uregvaravarttika, Verses 

943-944. Anandagrama Ed.; q^—Qan karacarya 

on Brhadaraoyakopanigad 4 3. 34, p. 370. Astekara Poona 

’ Brahma Sntra III. 2.3 and Cankara^s Bha§iya on it. 
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But OarikarruCirya 
holds that Svapna is 
not something new, 
for, mostly, it is 
Smfti of the past 
events. 


this sense is not clear in the Text itself, yet Anandagirl 
makes out this idea from the word ‘ atmamayaya/' 

But Qankaracarya, while commenting upon Brhadaran- 
yakopani^ad, says, ‘ dream is not a percep- 
tion of something new ; for mostly 
Svapna is the Smrti of what has been 
seen (known) before.’* Again, he says, 
in dream is perceived only that which 
has been perceived (before). 

But in another place Suregvara appears to hold the 
view, that it is not different from Smrti. 
He says, ‘ the impression, which was 
impressed upon the Buddhi, is aroused by 
the Karman (adrsta) and appears as Smrti.’* 

Coming to the various schools of Vedanta, we find 
that they are all at one to hold that 
dream-consciousness is only an aspect 
of Maya and thus different from Smrti.* 


Sureyvara c ^ r y a 
appears to hold it as 
Smrti. 


Schools of Vednnta 
side with the view 
of the Upani^ads. 


‘ (FWqjTTW* _ff5IT fP^TfJTOT*raT — SureQvaravarttika, 

verses 980-81 and Anandagirl on it. 

’ snWT'3^ Spinwil gankara 

Bhasya on Brha. Upa. 4. 3. 9, p. 345. Astekara's Ed. 

* Ibid,, p. 333. 

But we have seen above that Balarama interprets Qankara- 

cSrya’s use of the word ‘ ’ not in the true sense of the 

word, and he holds that Svapna is called Smrti because of its 
resemblance with the latter. Thus ho has quoted a line from 

Brha. Upa. 3 in his support. Taking into 

consideration his view we will have^to^ say that according to 
Upani§ads Svapna is only or and not SrnTti. This 

seems to be the real view. 

s. VErltika V. 85. 

* (i) M W W i a Brahma SOtra III. 2. 3, vide Qaiikara 

on it, p. 282. Astekara’s Ed. 

(ii) Vidvanmanorahjani on Sadananda’s VedSntasara — *! 

p. 77”. Cal. Ed. 

(iii) WI*IRW ApubhSsya on Brahma SQtra 

III. 2.3, p. 881. 
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E. AYURVEDA. 

It is not very clear anywhere in the original texts 
Ayurveda also calls whether this branch of learning holds it 
Svapna as Srarti. either as Smrti or different from it ; but 

Dalhana, the commentator of Sugruta Samhita, while com- 
menting upon a verse/ says, ‘‘it is Smrfci only, as it is a 
remembrance of the past experiences.’’ * 

F. BUDDHISM. 


Buddhists hold that dream -appearance is a case of 
Pratyaksa of the kind of Indriyavyatireki^ 
that is, a direct perception without the 
activities of the sense-organs, which are 
overpowered by sleep. ^ Hence they too appear to call it a 
kind of anubhava. 


Buddhists appear 
to call it a kind of 
amibhaya. 


(iv) — Nyayasudha on Madhva- 
Bhasya on Brahma Sutra, p. 460a. The author even 
denies it to be a kind of false Smrti. — Ibid, 

(v) Vivaranaprameyasangraha, pp. 39-40. Viz. Ed. 

(vi) Sanksepa Qarlraka I. Verse 336. Benares Ed. 

(vii) Prakagatika on Apubhasya, pp. 876-877. 
SiddhEntalegasays, on the other hand, * 

^ ’ pp. 348-349. Chowk. Benares Ed. Thus it is 

clear that he denies Soapna to be a Smrti and holds 
that it is a false which is also denied by some, 

viz , the author of Vivarapapraineyasangraha, p. 39. 

(viii) Vide PrasthHnaratnakara of Purusottamaji, p. 9. 

(ix) Bhaskaraoarya, on the other hand, in his Bha^ya on 
Brahma Sutra, p. 161% Benares Ed., says 

I 1 ^ which shows that Svapna is 
the remembrance of the past experience. 

Besides this we find that BhlraScarya in his NySyakoga says, 

slHUg: ^ p 970**. This statement ap- 
pears to be influenced by Ssnkhya. 

I Sugruta. QsrlrasthHna, 

Adhyaya 4, Verse 36. 

etc. Dalhana on Ibid. 

* Vide Jayamangala Com. on Sank hyak Erika, p. 7, under 
Icf^rika 6. Oal. Orieptal Series Ed. 
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We have seen now that aome include dream under 


The upholders of and some under anubhava. It may 

the view that Svapne be Suggested here that the inclusion of 

thing common in Svapna Under the former head is due to 

bothf nt least some , , , ^ , 

of the causes of both some resemblance between the two, as 

are common. /» • 

some 01 their causes are in many res- 

pects common.* 


Again some include it under Saihqaya' and some under 


Besides, some call 
it as Saih^aya but it 
appears wrong as 
Sam^aya pertains to 
two things, while 
Bvapna to only one. 
Some again call it a 
Viparyaya ; although 
they have some jus- 
tification, yet they 
should not say so 
because in Viparya- 
ya, the sense-organs 
obviously are at 
work with the exter- 
nal world while it is 
pot so in Svapna. 

dream-cognitions 


Viparyaya^ and some again under both the 
heads.* As to the former, it may be 
said that in Samgaya, knowledge does not 
pertain to one thing, that is, it hangs 
between two things, while Svapna refers 
to one thing at a time. There may be some 
doubtful cases appearing in dream but 
that cannot be the ground to call Svapna 
a kind of Samgaya.* As regards the 
second it may be suggested that as there are 
which are valid in nature* it will not 


be proper to call it a Viparyaya without any exception ; 


and also because in Viparyaya the sense-organs are at work 
while it is not so in Svapna.^ 


Nyaya Bhasya on N.S. IV. 2. 34. 

(ii) Nyayamaftjarl, pp. 183-184. 

(hi) Vai. Sn. along with Upaskara, etc., IX. 2. 6-7. 

* Padarthadipika of Kuijida, p. 16'*“^®. 

® Tarkarnrta, pp. 12-13. Jibanaada’s Ed.; Tarkadipika, 
p. 164, NirnayasEgara £]d. ; SapbapadarthI, pp. 24-25. 
Viz. Ed. 

Padarthadipika, p. 16*^"”^. 

* Kira^avall, p. 271. Benares Ed. 

InfrUf pp. 304—311. 

’ Kiranavall, p. 271, 
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CHAPTER III. 

Definition and Process op Dbeah. 

The Vaigesikas define Svapna as a mental cognition 
The vai^e^ikas de- (anubhava) through the sense-organs,* 
cognUion wheT"he when the Manas has retired after the 
”r^the****LnBe!^or- external sense-organs have stopped to func- 
gans hare stopped tion.* Some again say, “ Svapna is an 
tion. anuvyavasaya® in the form ‘ I hear this 

by means of ears/ or ‘I perceive this object through eyes/ 
etc., when there is no activity of the sense-organs. This is a 
recognition of the previous knowledge through the sense- 
organs/ when the Manas has retired to a place where it 
has no connection with the outgoing sense-organs which 
have stopped to function, that is, which no longer bring any 
impression of the objects of the external world.’’* 


' Here there are two different readings in the Text : 
and : In the former case, the meaning would be 

that the mental cognitions take place in dream, as ifj through the 
sense-organs. In this case there is no difficulty. But in the 
second case, the moaning, as given above, does not appear quite 
clear. Hence it seems that the phrase ‘ through the sense-organs ' 
may mean, through imposition, * through the impressions (sams- 
kHra) which are produced through the sense-organs and which 
exist even when the sense-organs are not at work.^ It is perhaps 
therefore, that Udayana says, * dream-cognitions are series of 
Sanskaras ' (Kirana., p. 273 '*). It may, on the other hand, mean 
‘ through the sense-organ, i.e,^ manas' Also consult here Varada- 
rgja’s BodhanI on Kusuma., p. 99 ; Infra^ p. 292. 

* P. P. Bha., p. 18313-u . 

® Literally— an act of knowledge succeeding the one immedi- 
ately preceding it— the perception of an act of knowledge — as when 
after perceiving a jar one realises that he has a knowledge of the jar. 
The second act of knowledge is known as an In other 

words, it is knowledge with the notion of the Self as knower. 

■* Udayana explains the need of the phrase ‘ through the sense- 
organs ’ thus : — Pragastapada has used indriyadvarena to denote 
that there are some cases of valid dream where the dream-cognition 
is really through the sense-organ, as ‘I am here lying on the bed’ 
and which is a valid dream-consciousness. — KirangvalT, p. 271 * ^ \ 

* Ihid., p. 271 
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Similarly, the Naiyayikas also define it as a knowledge 
which is produced by the Manas which has 
oii* ** ^thfi i^w haiTd’ coinc into coutact with the dcfccts of sleep, ’ 
"e^g’^whioh^is'pro- ^ue to which defects the things appear in 

which Others 

oontacfc with the de- affaiii hold that the contact of Manas with 

fects of sleep. ^ 

the Middhd^ produces a knowledge which 

is Svapna.* 

Other schools arc nearly at one to hold that dream is a 
kind of false knowledge. 

The dream-process is very clearly given in Nyaya and 
Vai^esika works. Thus Pra§astapada says, 
is ^ shown ”he?r7n ‘ Beings tired of their exertions during 
vT^t^fkas.*^ Bie day caused by their conscious bodily 

actions, retire at night with a view either 
to rest or to enable their food to be digested ; and then 
the contact of the Atman and the Antahkarana^ brought 
about by an effort due to the force of certain unseen agencies, 
causes certain functionings in the Manas ; and then the 
Manas retires peacefully into the antarhxdaya — which is 
beyond the reach of the external sense-organs* and then the 
Manas is said to have TetuedL’-^praUnamanaskah, The Manas 
having thus retired, the external sense-organs cease to 
function. In this state, the chain of Prana (in-breathing) 
and Apana (out-breathing) is continued and there 
appears dream-consciousness having the form of direct 
cognition, even when the objects of cognition (Visaya) 
are not present, through the sense-organs, due to sleep 
(Svapa)j which is the name of a particular kind of 


* The defect is that the Manas has come into contact with the 
particular kind of ^JSi^l-Middha — Vivrti on Vai. Sn. IX. 2.7. 

* Padarthadipika, p. 

® A particular kind of Na<Jl also called Svapnavaha-Na<Jl- 

** Padarthadipika, p. 

* Kandall, p. 185". Viz. Ed. 
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contact of the Atman and Manas and to impressions’ 
(Saihsk&ra).’ 

The Madhva School holds that the desire (Vasana) is 
ShniiBriy.Vaiiobha *^6 UpadSna (material cause), Igvara is 
gi^”*Bome detai “oi *^6 agent (Karta), and Adre^, etc., is the 
dream-procesB. instrumental (Nimitta) cause of the dream- 

appearances. * 


The Brhadaranyakopanisad describes the dreaming- 
Dream-p r o c e 8 B process thus : when this conscious Purusa 

worked out) 8ooord“ /* ii i 4 tt j t vt 

ingtothe Brhadar- lalls asleep, He draws towards Him- 
self the capacity of the sense-organs to 
get the impressions of the external world, through a 
particular kind of cognition (which manifests itself in 
the antah'karana) and retires in the Aka§a — the antarhrdaya 
(that is, the Purui^ assumes His own svarupa). Then He 
is called Svapiti and at that time too He has control over the 
sense-organs and the Manas. There He assumes various 
forms which are called his dream-cognitions.* 


CHAPTER IV. 

Causes of Dbeam. 

Dream-consciousness is accordingly produced by various 
causes : 

1. The vividness of the impression — (Sariiskarapatuta) — 
It often so liappens that when a person, having strong 


^ The ‘ impression ’ might be either of this life or that of 
previous life or even that of previous Kalpas as the SamsSra is 
without any beginning— Vi vrti on Vai. Sn. IX 2. 7. 

® P. P, Bha., p. ; Bhattaointama^i of Qaga Bhatta, 

p. 26. Chowk. Benares Ed. 

® PramB^apaddhatitrka, p. 14, quoted by Bhimaoarya in 
Ny. KoQa, p. 971 ft. n. 

* Vide Anandagirfs Com. on SureQvaravBrttika for the 
meaning of ‘ Purusa falling asleep ’ verse 893. 

“ Brhadaranyakopani§ad 2. 1. 17-18, pp. 202—205 ; 4. 3. 11 ; 
4. 2. 20, and also consult Qankarabhai^ya on the above, Astekara 
Poona Ed. 
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desire for something and thinking constantly of that thing 


The causes of 
d ream-oonsoi ous ness 
are : — 

1. The vividness 
of the impression: as 
a maUf always think- 
ing of his beloved 
or his enemy before 
going to sleep, per- 
ceives in his dream 
his beloved or his 
enemies. 


goes to sleep, that same series of thought 
(cinta-santati) and mental images appear 
again in dream as direct cognitions.* 
As for instance, a man in love or in 
anger constantly thinking of his beloved 
or his enemy gets the direct cognition 
of his beloved or his enemy in dream.* 


Again, if a man happened to hear the Pauranic stories in the 


Another instance: 
if a person hears 
the stroy of the 
contest between Ar- 
juna and K a r n a 
before going to bed, 
he sees the same 
contest in his dream. 


day, such as the contest between Arjuna 
and Karna, he will have in his dream, 
cognition, resembling the perception in the 
form, ‘This is .the contest between 
Arjuna and Karna,’ which is due to the 
influence of his previous impression.® 


2. The disorders of the bodily humours — (DhAtudosa)* — 


2. The disorders of 
the bodily humours : 
When there is 
Some disturbance in 
the normal condition 
of the three faults— 
wind, bile and 
phlegm — in the or- 
ganism of a person, 
that person has 
dreams according to 
the nature of the 
faults* 


(a) We find that a man in whose con- 
stitution ydto is the predominating* humour, 
or in whose body it has become disordered, 
he sees (in a dream) that he is flying in 
the sky, running here and there,* wander- 
ing over the earth flying from the fear of 
the tiger, etc.* 


* P. P. Bha., p. 184’ * . ’ Kirapavall, p. 273 **•**. 

* Upaskara on Vai. Carakasamhita says : 

— Indriyasthana, Adbyaya 5, Verse 39. 

' Generally according to the Ayurveda the causes of the excite- 
ment of the wind(5rRr) are Pungent (^), bitter (^), and stringent 
But when the above tastes (TOlO and the fault (wind) oome 
together, it is seen that these tastes excite the fault with which they 
correspond entirely or very largely in respect of qualities — Oaraka- 
samhitS, VimSnasthtoa, AdhySya 1. 3 5, p. 214, Nirnaya, Ed. 
Generally windy persons would .perceive in their dreams something 
oonneoted with wind or motion. 

® P.P. Bha., p. 184*-® . 

' Upaskara on Vai. Su. IX. 2. 7. 

87 
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ib) We see that a man, whose constitution abounds 
in bile {PittaY or whose bile is disordered, feels, in his 


dreams, as if he were entering into fire, perceives golden 
mountains encircled with the lustre of the rising sun, 
embraces flames of fire, perceives the flashes of lightning and 
the burning of the directions, etc.* 

(c) We see that a man in whom phlegm {kapha) 
predominates or is disordered,* sees things, such as crossing 
of rivers and oceans,* drowning in the water, showering 


of rain, silver-mountains, etc.* 

3. The Unseen Forces— Adrsia— Some dreams are purely 
due to the fruition oftheAdrs^.’ This Adrs^ is either 
in the form of Dharma or Adharma. Thus 
things unknown (apratita), in this life, 
which indicate the coming of good, such 
ase— lephant-riding, obtaining an umbrella 
(which is the mark of a king, hence king- 
dom), mounting a mountain, eating of milk- 
cooked rice, etc., things known (pratita) 


3. Adrq^a is the 
third cause* There 
are certain dreams, 
such as, elephsmt" 
riding, obtaining or 
holding an umbrellai 
etc., which are 
caused by his pre- 
yious impressions 
of the meritorious 
deeds. 


and acquired (labdha) in this life such as — elephant- riding, 


’ Similarly, Pungent (^), Sour (ErTf5t)and Saline (SRIlt) excite 
the bile (f^U). When these tastes and the fault (bile) come to- 
gether, it is seen that these tastes excite the fault with which they 
correspond entirely, or very largely, in respect of qualities.— Caraka- 
samhita VimBna. A. 1. 3—5. Generally, in such case, the dreams 
will resemble the various effects of bile as found in the outward 
and inward expressions of such persons. 

» P. P. BhB.,p.l84‘. 

* UpaskBra on Vai. Su. IX. 2. 7. 

* Sweet Sour (EU*?!), and Saline excite the 

phlegm ; when these tastes and the fault (phlegm) come together 
U, is seen that these tastes excite the fault with which they 
correspond entirely or very largely, in respect of qualities.— 
GarakasamhilB VimBna. A. 1. 3—5. Generally, such persons will 
have dreams which will resemble the various outward and inward 
expressions of phlegm. 

* P. P. BhB. p. 184’-® . 

* UpaskBra on Vai. Su. IX. 2.7. 

’ P. P. BhB. p. 184‘-* . 
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obtaining a kingdom, etc., things (known but) not acquired 
in this life, such as illicit intercourse by a pure Brahmana, 
etc., things unknown (apratita) in this life, such as — 
ascending the top of the Meru mountain, getting the 
perception of Devatas (shining ones), bathing in the 
Mandakini — the Celestial Gangs,* etc., the appearance 
of all these in dream are due to the merit (Dharma) and 
impression (Samskara), if in the previous day the dreamer 
had happened to hear the Parana.* Other 
than this is due to demerit (adharma) and 
impression (Samskara), such as — oiling 
one’s own body, camel-riding, falling 
down in the darkness, sinking in mire, 
and similar others, if in the previous day 
some such things had been thought upon. ® 

But if things or events in no way thought of before and 


On the other hand, 
there are dreams, 
siioh as, oiling one’s 
own body, sinking 
in mire, etc., which 
proceed from the 
impression of the 
demerits of the past. 


But dreams which Unknown, such as— the eating up of 

TZmj be“°a88igned *^6 moon, etc., are perceived 

to the past erents, in the dream, the cause of these will be 

such as, the eating ’ 

up of the sun and only Adrsta and not Samskara.^ 
the moon, etc., are 
purely doe to the 
unseen agencies. 


Thus Udayana says, the dream-appearances are pro- 


Udayana lays 
stress on the fact 
that the dream-ap- 
pearances are due to 
the awakening of the 
impressions, which 
iteelf depends upon 
the strength of the 
external objects of 
knowledge ; or the 
temper^ure of the 
body (U^mSdi). 


duced by tbe remembrance of the previ- 
ous events when the impressions of those 
events are aroused.’ The awakening is 
due to the strength of the external objects 
of sense-organs ; or in the long run, the 
very temperature of the body, etc. (Usmadi) ; 
or some other sort of knowledge or even 


Araarakoga I. 1. 49. 

• Kiranavall, p. 274' P. P. Bha., p. 184. 

® KirapBvall, p. 274*'— 275. P. P. Bhf., p. 184. 

^ P. P. Bha., p. 184 ; Kiranavall, p. 275 . 

® Kusumafijaliprakarana, III. 1, pp. 357-358. Bib. Ed. Vardha- 
rnapa’s Prakaga op Ibid , ; Ruoidatta’s Makaranda on Ibid, 
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the perception of resembling objects.* Varadaraja makes 
it clear by saying that , the Manas, accompanied by the 
remembrance of the various events, which remembrance 
has been aroused by the awakening of the impression of 
the past events, is the cause of dream-appearances. 

Now the question is raised that at that stage there 
being no cognition of the external objects 

Further it is said i j i • *1 i o 

that the cause of this “ow Can the impressions be aroused r 

thT^faoT^that'^he To this is Said, ‘ Even then the external 

“r « “lurough sense-organs continue to have their acti- 

^'**'’ ^^***' *^*'* vities although the activities are more 

dull or most dull and thus the objects 

of the sense-organs will be present in some form or other 

to arouse the impressions ; or they may be aroused by the 

bodily-temperature (Usmadi), etc., present in the org^n of 

touch, with which the Manas is ever in contact at that stage 

of consciousness.* 

Qavara Svamin holds that when a man gets asleep his 
gavara SvSmin Manas becomes weak (durbala) and due 
fteltfaiOTg with 'the *0 this he perceives dreams; thus sleep 
Ta^e of thf dream! with weak-mowas is the cause of false 
cognitions. dream -appearances (Mithyabhava). * 

Qalikanatha Mi§ra holds that dream-consciousness is due to 
gsiikanatha Mi9ra the awakening of the impressions by the 

says that the awak- a i i i mi 

ening oftheimprps- Adreta, when a man is asleep. The 
ie*the oause'ont.'^’''* Adrsta is the cause of the pleasure or pain 
which the dreamer feels. Thus if the time during which 
the man sleeps be such in which the dreamer is destined to 
feel pleasure, the Adrsta awakens that much of his 
impression which will bring pleasure to the dreamer; and 
so is the case with pain/ 

' Ibid. 

“ Bodhani on Ibid., p. 99. P. W. S. T. 

* Qabara Bhs^ya on Jaimini Sutra, L 1. 5. p. 7' Ben. Ed. 

^ Prakara^apaficikH, Oh. Y, p. 62 ; Ch. IV, Verses 44—47. 
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UpaniBads hold that dream-cognitions are produced by 
Upam>ad8, on the the Jlvatman through its Maya. Thus, 
J^TStmaS'*’^hro*ugh they say, ‘ Vedantins hold that the con- 
0*f “*^dream^appeM- scious Atman itself through its Maya creates 
forms and it itself is the recogniser of 
the varieties of those forms.’* These forms are nothing 
but dream-appearances. Again, this Maya, as if, takes the 
So is the view of help of the Manas which itsolf gets reflection 
of Vedsnta.'^* School ^tman and is the direct cause of 

dream-appearances.* They further hold 
that this Manas does not remain in the dreaming state as an 


Surefvara further internal seuse-organ but only as a form of 
j^tmanV^tSies^'a Vasanas (desires).* Sure- 

evara also does not differ from the above 

takes delight in the ^ ^ ^ ^ 

various forms of view. He savB, assuming the body of 

dreams. 

Bhavanas {i.e.^ the body formed out of the 
Vasanas of the waking state) and desirous of taking delight 
in dreams, it (the Jivatman) creates the various forms such 
as elephant, etc., due to these bhavanas.’* 

Similar is the view of the Vedantins of the various 


The author of Rat- 
naprabhS. also sup- 
ports Sure^vara. 


schools. The author of Ratnaprabha 
on Vedanta-sutra, while explaining the 
^Jruti — Svayam vihatya, etc.,' says, 
“ the Jivatman itself makes the body of the waking state 
senseless and prepares a body of Vasanas through its own 
consciousness (svarupa-caitanya) and experiences dream- 
cognitions.”* 


* GaudapSda’s ESrika on Msodukya Upanisad, 12, 13, 111. 20 
iind QankarSoarya’s Com. on them. 

’ Siire^vara Varttika, V. 86, and Anandagin on it. 

* Ibid., Verse 375, 376 and 384 and Anandagirl on them. 

* Ibid., Verses 908, 977, 1068, with Anandagirl. 

* »nHT Brhadar- 

anyaka ; Cathopanisad II. 2.8, p. 99. Auanda. Ed. 

* Ratnaprabha on Qankara’s Brahma SQ. Bhai^ya III. 2, 4 
1. pp. 971, 966, Bombay Ed. 
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Ramanoja School, on the other hand, holds that dream>con- 
KBmSnuja. on the sciousness, wbich is only Maya (illusory),* 
Ji****^ is the creation of Parama Puru^a' It 

that d ream-con- 
sciousness being iiiu- holds that it is simply wonderful to create 

sory 18 caused by . . 

Parama-Purufa. chariot, etc., which exists for that moment 

only, where there is no ‘ chariot, etc.’ This is not possible 

JivBtman can never Ordinary people to think of even, 

be the cause of 
dream -consciousness 
which is so marvel- 
lous in its nature. 


Such marvellous creations are possible only 
for Parama-Purusa who possesses strong 
Will-power (satyasankalpa), and not 
No doubt Jiva is endowed with strong 
Will-power, but in the state of bondage it is entirely unmani- 
fest ; hence such wonderful creations (of dream) are not 
possible for Jiva.* Varttika on ^Iribhasya also supports 
it.‘ 


possible for Jiva. 


Madhva School, on the other hand, holds that Bhagatmt 


MSdhva 8 c h o ol 
holds that Bhagawat 
or His will-power is 
the cause of d ream- 
creations. 


or His Will-power is the cause of dream- 
appearances. It says that even dream- 
cognitions cannot appear without Him. 
Bhagwat, without any other auxiliary, is 


free in His dream-creations. It is due to His Will-power 


’ The word nUiyS is used in the RSmSnuja School in the sense 
of ‘ wonderful ’ (WOT). They quote WIT 

in its support. 

” This is also called Qri BhBsya, p. 426. Reprint 

from the Pandit. 

’ Brha. 

Upa. 

* Qri Bhssya on Brahma Sutra III. 2. 8. p. 424. Reprint from 
the Pandit. 

• Wft WUrisird EJPWl I 

j f> 4Mf l Aldl wnmj!: H I 

—Varttika on Qri Bhasya, Adhyaya III. Pada 2, p. 06, Ohowkh. Ed, 
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that dream -appearances are found. * Thus it is also clear 
that the disappearance as well as the 
appearance of the dream-cognitions depend 


It is due to Bbag' 
wat's will-p o w er 
that dream'^cogiii- 

denfesthragency*'*! «pon Him.’ He is the Only indicator 
Jrvstman. dreams.’ Thus 


this 

school also denies the agency of Jivatman. 

Vallabha School of Vedanta also holds that Bhagawat 
through the instrumentality of His Maya 
is the creator of dream-cognitions. Thus 
Maya is the Updddna Kdraina (material 
cause) of the dream-appearances.* 
Nimbarka School, like that of the Ramaniga, holds that 
Paramecvara with His strong Will-power 

Nimbarka School . 

also sides with 18 the Creator of dream-cognitions and not 
RSmBnuja. Jiva.’ Thus in every respect this school 

follows Ramanuja on this topic. 


Vallabha School 
also holds that Bhag- 
wat, through the 
mays, is the cause of 
dream-cognitions. 


* Anandatirtha supports his view by a quotation from Brah- 
rnanda Purana : — 

sftciiq II 

f Mqtr II 


** This also he supports by a quotation from KHrma 
Puraqa : — 

^=qin%fl[qRTf ^ qq g i 


* Madhva Bhasya on Vedanta-sOtra III. 2. 1 — 10, pp. 114 — 
116, Cal. Ed. 

The entire Adhikaraqa is devoted to Bhakti and for this 
very purpose the greatness of Bhagawat is expressed in this 
whole Pad a. The dream-cognition is also dealt with here as 
caused by Bhagawat and hence as one of His various greatnesses. 

* Prasthanaratnakara of Purusottamaji, p. 9^*“^®. 

® Nimbarka Bhasya on Brahma Sutra III. 2, 3-4. Ohowkh. 
Ed. 
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Bhaskaracarya in his Bhasya on the Vedanta-sQtra, 
BhBskar a c fi r y a on the Other hand, holds that Jlra is res- 
oklra to*hoidr^ttat ponsible for the forms of dream and not 
clMe“fdrJm-or^- Ic^ara as others hold. He quotes in his 
tions and notl?Tara. gupport the Qruti * which means, ‘It is 

the Atman (Jiva) which appears to move in the dream.’ 
For the' creation of r<;vara, such as Akaga, etc., is 
Paramdrtha — ever valid (as opposed to the dream-cognitions 
He says, * Orea- which exist for that moment only), hence 
tions of 1?^"“ because of this difference the creations of 
(aparamsrUiika).’ I§vara are different from those of JIva.* 
Ayurveda, on the other hand, believes that the sleeping 
Prabhu (Ksetrajfia-Jivatman),® by the 
help of the Manas, which itself is endowed 
with Rajas,* causes dream-cognitions 
which depend upon their being experienced 
before (in this life or in the previous) and 
which are good as well as bad.* Carakasamhita says, 
‘ when a man is not in sound sleep he perceives fruitful 
or fruitless dreams of various kinds through the Manas 
which lords over the sense-organs.* This also refers to 
JIvatman along with the Manas as the cause of dream-cogni- 
tions. 


Ayurveda also 
holds that Jiva- 
K^etrajila is tihe cause 
of dream-creationSi 
through the help of 
Manas which is en- 
dowed with Rajas* 


* Bhaskara-BhHBya on Brahma-Sutra III. 2. 3“4. Chowkh. 
Ed. 

* Dalha^a's Com. on Su^rutasamhita, Carlrasthana, Adhyaya 
4.36. 

* During the dreaming state the Tamas predominates. 
Manas is ever present. Then there is the possibility of there being 
ever dreams in sleep and no Su^upti. To remove this impossibility 
it is said that the Manas causes dreams only when it is aooompanied 
with Rajas, as the very nature of Rajas is Cala (to move)— Palha^a 
on Ihid. 

* Su^rutasamhita, Ihid, 

* Carakasamhita, Indriyasthana, Adhyaya 5, Verse 40* 
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Buddhism also 
holds that dream- 
cognitions can ap- 
pear out of six 
causes : 

1 — 8. Disturbance of 
wind, bile a n o 
phlegm. 

4. Influence of 
God. 

6. Habitsa nd 
(Dharma or Adrfta). 

6. As to the sixth 
it is said that it iis 
not by the action 
of any person — God 
or man, but it enters 
the mind of the 
sleeper of itself. 


Now coming to the Buddhism we find that it holds 
that there are six kinds of men who ex- 
perience dreams. In other words, there 
are six causes of dream-cognitions. These 
six kinds of persons are : — 

(1 — 3) he who is of a bilious (Paittika), 
windy (Vatala) or phlegmatic 
(Slesmika) humour 

(4) he who is influenced by a god ; 

(5) he who habituates himself ; and 

(6) he who does so in the way of prog- 
nostication.' (It may be said 

that Dharma or Adrsta is the 
cause of such dream-appearances.) 
Out of these the last is independent. It comes about 
not by the action of any person, god or man, but it enters 
the mind of the sleeper of itself and (the dream -cognition 
of this kind) is explained by one skilled in omens. ^ 

Dreams are also caused by the influence of certain 
Mantras. They hold, if these Mantras 
were uttered before falling into a sleep, 
the man who has uttered them will see 
some dreams in his sleep and which 
dreams again will bear some significance with them. For 
example, they cite the Mantras of Svapne^ van— the goddess 


Dreams are also 
caused by Manfcra, 
Yantra and certain 
herbs. 


* These three humours, when disturbed, produce various 
kinds of dreams. It has been also accepted by 
systems like NySya and Vaigegika. Now it is doubtful whether the 
Vaicesikas borrowed this idea from the Buddhists or the latter liom 
the former. It appears that like so many other kinds of influences, 
such as, not giving a place to Igvara in the system, accepting only 
twokindsof Praniana, etc., Vaigesikas have also borrowed this from 
the Buddhists. It is perhaps therefore that the Vaigesikas are oalle 


“ Buddhist Philosophy in India and Ceylon, by Dr. Keith, 
p. 194. 


* Ibid. 
88 
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who presides over dreams. In case it is not uttered, 
they write out the Mantra on the Bhurja leaf sluA keep it 
under the head while sleeping and dreams appear which 
are all significant. Again, these people generally belonging 
to the Tantric School hold like others that there are certain 
wild herbs and if these are kept under the head before 
one falls into a sleep, the sleeping man will have dreams 
which will also be significant. These facts are also 
supported by ^ankaracarya. ‘ 

It has been marked above that except a few all others 
have emphasised the necessity of previous impression for the 
appearances of dream. Merit and demerit 
no doubt are necessary conditions but 
they arc of subordinate importance. Their 
duty is to awaken the previous impressions 
only. Thus they say, ‘ whatever a man 
perceives, hears, smells, touches and tastes 
in the waking state leayes behind some impression (samskara) 
on the Atman.’ These impressions are aroused when the 
sense-organs have stopped to function and there appears a 
particular kind of contact between the Atman and the Manas; 
and then that very man perceives, hears, etc., the same kind of 
cognition, which is caused by sleep. Thus a man, after he 
gets up from his sleep, says, ‘I had seen a very good chariot 
while asleep.’ Further it is, therefore, said, ‘it is only 
because of this Samskara that a man has 
t\Lt a bo^rn-bHnd thcsc cognitions. Thus a blind-man, fur- 
ther it is observed, who has never cognised 
any rupa before, does not perceive (any 
rupa) in his dream.’* 


Ifc has been seen 
above that except a 
few all others lay 
stress on the impor- 
tance of previous 
impre s s i o n s for 
dream - appearances, 
Merit and demerit 
occupy subordinate 
place. 


i 8, therefore, 
a born-blind 
does not see any 
rQpa of this life in 
hfs dream. 


* Qankara Bhasya on Vedanta Sntra III. 2. 4. p. 283 
Astekara Poona Ed. ; BhavisyapurSna, BrShmaparva, A. 69, p. 74. 
Bombay Bd. 

* CandrakSnta's Bhaeya on Vai. Sn. IX. 2. 7. 

We do not agree with his statement about the blihdman’s 
non-perception of rllpa in his dream. For when we believe in the 
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On the other hand, some hold that ‘ there is no necessity 
of any samskara for dream-appearances 
and, therefore, they say that the Vaigesika 
Siitra — Dharmdcca is introduced. That is, 
Dharma — merit — is the cause of dream. 
In order to support their statement they 


But some again 
hold that there is no 
necessity of Sams- 
kSra for any dream. 
It is the Dharma 
only which causes 
dream-cognitions. 


further hold that only then tlie line ' of Qrlharsa is justi- 
fiable.* This does not seem to be a correct view for obvious 


reasons. 

An objection may be raised here that if dream- 
cognitions depend for their occurrence 
upon their experiences of the past, how 
can the dream-perception of Damayanti 
by Nala or that of Aniruddha by Usa 
who had no previous experience ; or 
Dhrstadyumna’s dream-perception of him- 
self being killed by Agvatth5man» or that 
of Caturmukha who was killed on the very first day of the 
great battle fought between the Kauravas and the Pandavas, 
be justified ? 


Now an objection 
is raised : if dreams 
depend upon previ- 
ous events for their 
occurrence, howjcan 
the dreams of U9S. 
and Nala, Dhr^^a- 
dyumna and Catur- 
mukha who had no 
previous experience 
be justified ? 


beginninglessness of the universe, it is quite certain that the blindman 
must have been born prior to this birth, having eyes. Through these 

eyes he must have experienced rupa, which in its turn must have 
left some impression on his Atman. Further, for the same reason, 
we cannot say that all his Adr^tas, due to which he would 
experience rUpa in dreams in this or in the next life, have been 
exhausted. Therefore, we cannot say that blindman cannot 
perceive rUpa because he has not experienced it in this life. It 
may be due to his experiences of previous births. In this connec- 
tion vide QJankara Bhasya on Brha. Upa. 4. 8. 6. p. 3 33 Aste- 

kara Poona Ed.; also ^ Eft: etc.’— 

Sure?.vara-V8rttika on Brha. Up. BhB. Verse 1470 with Snandagirl’s 
Cora. 

* ^f^5iepd‘'llf&f^Hr"Naisadhaoaritam, 

I. 39. 


* JayanarByana^s Vivrti on Vai. Su. IX. 2. 9. p. 343. Gujarati 

Press 53d. 
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Tlie answer 

The answer is : 

(a) Aa the Sams^ra 
is beginningless 
these event s 
might have 
occurred in the 
past Kalpas anti 
hence the pre- 
vious impression 
was present in all 
the cases. 


may be suggested thus : the universe being 
beginningless, it is possible that these things 
might have taken place in previous Kalpas 
and the impression thereby left behind on 
the eternal Atman is aroused by Adrsta 
in due course of time in dreams.^ Again, 
as regards instances quoted from the 
Mahabharata it may be said that those 


people used to hear every day even just before the battle of 


their being killed by the opposite party 

(fe) Some of them j i j.i 

might have heard and accordingly even wlien no actual 

tL^i^^^fetimrand occurrcncc had left any impression upon 

Lund ml^btLve **‘6 Atman, there was at least a strong 

left some im- feeling of feai* in them. Thus due to that 

pression behind ® 

strength of feeling in the night they used 

to dream the very thing. Again, it might be said after 

all that they were Devatas and could see 

e ^ e their future very easily in their dreams,* 

ver™*ea^"y 8*6 e when they Were free from anxieties. 

their future in Thus it is dear that every dream- 
tneir dreams. 

cognition depends for its occurrence 


upon the past experience. 


CHAPTER V. 


Varieties of Dream. 


Dream-cognition has been divided into seven varieties 
by the Ayurveda,^ although other schools 


Dreams are of 
seven kinds, al- 
though they can be 
reduced to two broad 


of Indian thought except a few would like 
to divide it under two heads only : — True 


heads ; True and False. I WOuld alsO first of all SUb- 

Palse. 

divide it under these two heads only and 


' Ibid., Sutra 7, p. 341. 

* Madhvasiddhantasarasangraha, p. 1 12 b. 

’ Carakasamhita, Indriyasthana, Adhyaya 5, Verse 41, Nirnaya- 
s«gara Bd, ; Vagbhatta’s Astangahrdaya and Arunadatta^s Com* 
Pn it; Qarlrasth^na, Adh, 6, Verses 60-61^ 
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then the latter into five subdivisions. For the facility of 
reference and treatment I give here a graphical representa- 
tion of these subdivisions: — 


Graphical repre- 
sentation for the 
facility of easy treat- 
ment. 


DREAM 


r 


1 

True 

1 


False 

1 

HhSvika 


1 

j 


r 


r 1 

1 1 

1 ^ 

Dosaja Drf^a 

Qruta Anubbufca 

Prarthita Kalpita 


1 


r 

1 


Paittika 

vatal 

Cle^mika 


SureQvaracarya, on the other hand, subdivided it under 
Sure^vara adds three hoads Only : — Svapna-jdgrat, Svapna- 
^Ijev'ioiw seven" sthoh-svapna and Svapna-smupta.' He 
does not believe in the validity of dream, 
hence all these three can be easily classified as the 


He does not ob“ 
yiously believe in 
the validity of 
dreams, hence all 
these three may be 
included under 
false head. 

Mukt^phalaka r a 
adds one more to 
the above. 


varieties of false dreams. 

The author of Muktaphala (Bopadeva ?) 
adds Svapna-turlya as the fourth head to 
SureQvara’s list.* 


Buddhism also divides it under six heads and like the 


orthodox subdivisions these six can be very 
8 easily divided, first of all under two broad 

Wef “o-^muorthTt 

oi the Nyaya- jg subdivided Under five subdivisions. 
Vai^e^ika. 

They are : — Bilious, Windy, Phlegmatic, 
influenced by a god and due to habits ; while the former 
is only one, that is, Prognosticative or Prophetic. ’ Out of 
these, the first three exactly resemble the three Dosajas ; 


' Suregvara VBrttika, Verses 1067-1068. AnandBgrama Ed. 

* Madhusudana Saraswatl’s Igvarapratipattiprakaga, p. 8. 
Trivandrum Ed. 

’ Buddhist Philosophy in India and Ceylon by Dr. Keith, p, 194, 
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the fourth appeUra to be not very mucli different from the 
Prarthita; while that which is due to habits {might be 
included somehow or other under Drsta or Qruta or 
Anubhuta of the orthodox school as given above. 

Now one after another I shall explain here all these 
subdivisions. I first take up the false 
subdivisions, which have been explained 
by Aninadatta as follows* : — 

1. Do 9 aja is that form of dream-consciousness which 
is produced by the defects of bodily 
humours — Bile, Wind and Phlegm. In 
such dreams the cognitions are experienced 

exactly resembling the bodily-humours. 

2. Dr^ta is that kind of dream in which a man while 
asleep experiences in forms of knowledge 
(samvitti) all the things which he had per- 
ceived through his eyes in the waking state. 

3. Qruta is that sort of dream in which a man while 
Qruta: depends asleep experiences all the things which 


Detailed treat- 
ment of the Tarieties 
of the dream-cogni- 
tions. 


Do^aja: due to 
faults wind, bile, 
and phlegm. 


Br^ta, which de- 
pends upon things 
seen through eyes. 


the^^ events^Vn^^the were cognised through the sense of hear- 
ing in the waking state, in that very 


the waking state, in t 
form of knowledge (Tadrksamvittirupataya). 

4. Anubhuta is that kind of dream in which a 


Anubhuta : which 
depends upon the 
general experience 
of all the sense- 
organs* 


man while asleep experiences all those 
things which were generally experienced 
through the organs of sense in the 
waking state, exactly in the same form of 


cognition. 

5. Prdfihita^ on the other hand, is that form of dream- 


Prarthita: which 
chiefly depends 
upon the strength 
of the desire of any- 
thing in the past. 


consciousness in which a man while asleep 
experiences all those things, which were 
experienced either through eyes or ears or 
other organs of sense and were very much 


^ Arunadatta’s Com, on AstSngahrdaya, CarTra. A. 6, Verses 
60-61. 
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desired by the Manas in the waking state, in the very 
forms of cognition. 

Kalpita, the last false subdivision, is that form of drcain- 
Kaipiia: io <io- consciousness in which a man while asleep 
^ndliVXVo’tS'onTf experiences all those things, which were 
the Manas without neither cognised by any of the six kinds of 

the help of the 

sense-organs, in the Pramana, nor heard of, nor known (anu- 
past. 

bhuta) and because of these not also 
strongly solicitel for but only were imagined in good 
many forms by the unrestrained Manas in the waking state, 
in the very forms of cognition. 

7. Bkavika the only subdivision of true dream is that 
Bhavika: it may ^hich a man, while asleep, percei- 

preZus DCma*ot ‘I"**® different from 

only Ady^to of the the Other Varieties of it and which is 

dreamer. 

directly perceived, by the same dreaming 
man when he gets up from liis sleep, as actually taking 
place. This is known as Prophetic dream. In this case the 
instances of Usa and Aniruddha, Nala and DamayantI, the 
death of Dhrstadyumna, and Caturmukha — the personages 
of the Mahabharata and various others may be cited. 

Sure^varacarya gives his own explanation of his three 
Explanation of Subdivisions of dream 8. * Thus — 

8 ure9 varans subdivi- 
sions of dreams. 

1. Svapn(t-Jd(jrat is that kind of dream in which a 
man, although asleep, performs actions like the waking-state. 

2. Svapmsthah-smpna is that form of dream in which 
the sleeping man experiences or dreams the very dreams. 

— — Suregvara VErttika with 
Anandagirl, Verses 1067-1068. 
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3. Svapna-su^upta, the last one, is that form of 
dream in which the sleeping man experiences various dreams 
but is unable to express them when he gets up. This may 
be due to the vague character of the dreams themselves, or 
the dreamer must have fallen into long dreamless sleep just 
after the dreams and due to which he might have forgotten 
them when he got up. 

Although the author of the Muktaphala (Bopadeva?) 

Explanation of the nearly the very terms which Sure^vara 

^eam acoortog to difference in 

Bopadeva. their meaning.* Hence the meaning of 

the terms used by the author of Maktaphala is given 
below : — 

1. Svapna-j agar ana is that form of dream wherein 

a sleeping person obtains some yantra, etc., through the 
kindness or grace of gods and others ; or it may mean an 
act of knowledge {anuhhavci) of etc., in the dream, 

through the sense-organs belonging to dreaming-state 

(Svapnairevendriyaih ) . 

2. Svapna-svapna is that form of dream wherein a 
sleeping man dreams a dream within a dream, as I have 
perceived a dream’ ; or it is Remembrance, etc., through the 
Manas of the dreaming-state. 

3. Svapna-su§upti is a kind of vrtti which is inactive, 
during the dreaming-state and which cannot be expressed 
in the form of any judgment even after the dreamer 
awakes. 

4. Svapna-iurtya is a kind of realisation (anubhava), 
in a dream, of the sense of the 9rpti~*I am alone every 
thing,’ either through the fructification of the previous merits 
of the dreamer or through the teachings of a preceptor 
present at that place. 


' If^varapratipatlipraksca of Madhusndana Saraswatl, p. 8. 
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We have seen in the previous chapter that dream is 
either true or false, and we find that it is so in reality. 
Knumeration of There are dream-cases recorded in our 
proved "to be^tme PurSnas which came to be true just after 
m future. p]a(;0 qj, after a long time. 

The dreams of Vrnda,' Dhrstadyumna* and Caturmufcha® 
may be cited as examples of dreams proved valid just the 
next day, while those of Trijata,* Bhanumatl® and others as 
cases proved valid after a long time. 

Almost all the different schools* had to face this problem 
and had to accept that there are some 

Nearly all the i ... *111 

different s c h o o 1 B dreams which occasionally become true. 
are*^Lm«“*‘drtama Thus beginning with the Nyaya-Vai^esilca 
which are true. u,jayanacarya says, ‘ some 

dreams turn to be true as it corresponds to the actual facts 
taking place. Although it is only accidental yet it cannot 


U d a y a n a says, 
* even such truthful 
dreams must have 
some cause, other- 
wise why not all 
the dreams become 
such ’ and that cause 
is Dharma, 


be said to be without a cause, otherwise 
all the dreams would become so/ Thus 
not finding any psychological explanation for 
this the author says, ‘ Merit — dharma, not 
necessarily accruing from a man’s past 


* For her dream vide QivamahSpurana, RudrasamhitS, Yuddha- 
khanda, AdhySya 23, verses 4 -7, p. 111). Bombay Ed. 

* MahabhSrata and MadhvasiddhSntasEraaangraha, p. 1 12 b*“ ' 

^ Ibid. 

* Valmiklya liEmEyana, SundarakEnda, AdhyEya 27. 

® MahEbhErata, M.S.S.S., p. 112 b ; Vei?lsamhEram, Act II. 

* The MEyEvSdins do not accept the validity any way just 
as they do not accept the reality of the world. N. Koga, 
pp. 969—971, 
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deeds but from the practices of it, is the cause (of such truthful 
dreams).’ * 

This view of Udayana is also supported by Pandit 
Pandit Raghu- Raghunatha who holds that, ‘ dreams if 
rif***®. produced by Dharina is included under 

Udayana^B View. ^ 

Pramd — right knowledge/ that is, it is 
valid ; if, on the other hand, it is produced by Adharma it is in- 
cluded under Apramd — invalid knowledge.* The instance 
of the former case generally given is, when a man dreams, ‘ 1 

^ Kusuraanjaliprakarana, Stavaka V, 17, p. 236. Bibl. Ed. 
VardharnSna, a commentator on Kusumanjali, raises an objection 
here. Thus he says, ^ Manas is dependent upon the sense-organs in 
its function with the external world in oases of right cognition (Prams), 
that is, it has to depend upon the sense-organs to cognise rupa^ rasa^ 
etc., but in the case of dream which is not a PramS the Manas is not 
bound to function in agreement with the sense-organs as regards the 
external world (p. 236. Bibl. Ed.). 

This explains why dreams are generally false. But at the 
same time this very argument helps us to draw a conclusion 
why some dreams occasionally become true. It may be thus 
explained : the Atman is vibhu^ that is, it is all-pervading and 
accordingly comes in contact with all the Murta-dravyas and the 
Manas is also ever-present with the Atman. Now one thing more may 
be said here. The Na<Jls, like a fine net-work (Suregvara-Varttika, 
Verse 334), are spread everywhere in the universe and through these 
Nadls the Manas can move anywhere it likes. Accordingly in dreams 
when it is independent it goes out through these Nadls ; and as Var- 
dhamana also holds (Kusum. PrakSga, Stavaka. V, p. 235) that the 
Manas, along with some particular auxiliary, is quite independent in 
its function outside the body in dreams, the Manas gets impression of 
events not known before and taking place in a distant space and 
time, or that which is to happen in future ; for truly speaking at that 
stage there is no question of time and space. The Atman as well as the 
Manas is beyond these and thus it is quite possible that the events of 
so-called future may appear there and leave impression on the Atman 
or the Manas as some schools of Indian thought would like. 

Now as to the question : why then not all the events of future 
appear there, the answer is that the appearance of future or past 
events depend upon Sahakari-vige^a which is the dharma here. Thus 
only those whose 8ahakari-vige§a is present will come up and not 
others. This view is also supported by Suregvaracflrya when he says, 
the Atman endowed with the Adr^ta and knowledge perceives, both 
this world and the next in dream ” (Surepvaravarttika, Verses 840 
843, 846). Also further on he says, ‘‘ the Atman perceives in dreams 
events which cannot be fulfilled in this life '' {Ibid,, Verse 853). 

Fadartharatnaraala, p. 34 Reprint from the Pa9^it. 
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am here lying on the bed ’ he finds that it is really so, when 
he gets up. 

Other schools also give some sort of explanation of their 
own. Thus the Ayurveda holds that dreams 
hof/8“'^'thai) kinds of Drsta, Qruta, Anubhuta, 

FrMhita, ^"Kaipita! PrSrthita, Kalpita, and Dosaja and also 
dreams! dreZs seen dreams Seen during the day-time, and which 
in the arst part of are Very short or too long are all false.* 

the night, are false. ^ 

Dreams seen in the first part of the night 
bear fruit after a long time and are quite insignificant. Dreams 
after which the dreamer does not fall 

While dreams loi-i 

seen in the very asleep, Of dreams Seen at the end ot the night 
dreams "Tfter” which whon the Cattle are let loose for grazing, 
ai'sep^a^Ttrue!*®*"'*^ Very soon or the very next day 

and the results are also very significant. * 
The above consideration of time shows that the Ayur- 


Ayurveda appears 
fco emphasise the 
fact that if a man is 
S^ttvika his dreams 
will bo true. 


veda emphasises the fact that if a man 
is free from all sorts of mental, and bodily 
or worldly anxieties and is pure at heart 
his dreams will be valid. In other words. 


it is due to the preponderance of Tamas or Rajas that our 
dreams become untrue but as soon as the Sattva overpowers 


them the dreams become valid. ^ 


Vijfitoabhiksu also says, ‘ it is decided in the Qastras 
Vijnanabhik^u is of ^^at, Only droams are the indicators of 
arr‘oaiy "ndicrons® cvents.’* This shows that they are 

may^^'br’ Baid’"Thit meaning in them. 

dreams are according 

fco him also signiBoant* 

* Oarakasamhita-IndriyasthSna, AdhySya 5, Verse 42; Amna- 
datta’s Com. on A^tangahrdaya, QarlrasthSna, A. 6, Verses 62—64. 

* Ibid. 

* This is not true of the dreaming state only but if a man be 

very Ssttvika all his desires of the ^w aking state must come to 
truth. Such people are known as and it is therefore that 

Bhavabhati says ‘’WhUt ISRRJPlt Uttaiaramaoarita I. 

10 ; also vide M.S.S.S. pril2b. 

Yogavarttika, I. 11. p. 36 Cal. Ed. 
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The Qankara School of Vedanta is not also dead* 
ly against the view that some dreams 

The Veda nta also • j 1. 1 i 

shows that some are signiiicaat and thus valid. Of 

dreams are true. coui'se, the Very Vedanta-sutfa* is clearly 

indicative of this view. It says, ‘ the learned in 

the interpretation of dreams holds that dreams 

^ , . are indicators (of future events), as this is 

^rubi also supports ' ’ 

that some dreams supported by the Cfuti.’ The Cruti 

are indicators of tt re 

future and hence says. If a woman is perceivcd in 
dreams in connection with the desired 


objects, one should understand that the dreamer will be 
prosperous.’” Again the Qruti says, ‘If 
the same view. ^ perceives in his dream a person oi 
black complexion or having black teeth 
it should be known that the dreamer will be killed.’* Even 


Further he believes 
that dreams pro* 
d need by Mantra, 
gods and partioular 
kinds of herbs are 
slightly true. He 
adds that the indi- 
cated events have 
truths but not the 
indicators, such as 
the perception of a 
black woman, 
who is nob found to 
exist after sleep 


Qankaracarya says, ‘Dream being only 
an illusion is there no truth in it ? ’ ‘ No,’ he 
says, ‘ dreams are indicators of the future 
good or evil.’ Further he says, ‘It is ac- 
cepted that dreams produced by Mantra, 
(influence of) gods and particular kinds of 
Dravyas have a slight toucli of truth 
in them.’ He holds that the indicated 
facts or events have truths in them but 


the indicator, for instance, the perception of the woman in 
dream, is no doubt false, as when the dreamer gets up 
he does not find the woman anywhere.’ 


‘ Qaakara Bha^ya on Brahma Sutra III. 2. 4., also vide 
Sank^epa Qariraka I. 338 ; RatnaprabhB on Cankara Bhasya, n 969 
Bombay EM. 

* ^ ^ ^ III. 2. 4. 

’ Chandogyopani^ad, 5. 2. 7; CankarabhBsya on Brahma 
Sutra III. 2 — 4. p. 282. Astekara EM. 

* Quoted by Qankara in his Bhasya. Ibid. 

Ibid., p. 283. For the interpretation of dreams good or evil 
vide Infra pp. 316 — 318. 
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Ramanuja also holds that the dream-appearances are 


R^mSniija also 
supports the above 
view adding that 
dreams being creat- 
ed by P a r a m a- 
Puru^fa must not 
be false. 


indicators of good and evil events of the 
future, and it is, therefore, that he holds 
that igvara, who is omniscient and omni- 
present and whose creations cannot be false, 
is the cause of the dream-appearances. ‘ 


Pdrnaprajfia, the author of Madhva Bhasya, holds that 


the dream-appearances are all true as 
hoidslihit all d^reams ^tiese are produced by the desires of the 
s;:arappera^c'?‘: Manas, and Parame(jvara Himself is the 
reaUtTin'th'e’'eJter- agent there ; hence they cannot be false. 

doubt the knowledge, that elephant, 
etc., seen in the dream has got real 


existence in the outer world at that very moment, is 
false.* 


Vallabha School also in some respects holds that 
dreams are not fully valid but somehow 

«ieo’‘"rn‘’8om6®trm or otlicr duc to the influence of gods 

supports that some might bc partially valid.* As 

dreams are true. ® ^ ^ *' 

to the question how a man gets the actual 
perception of Devata and gets boons, etc., in dream, the 
answer is given that the Devas like Indra, etc., possessing 
the yogic powers enter the heart of the dreamer just as 
they do in samadhi and appear before the dreamer and 
give him some boon. At that time Buddhi is ever 
ready to receive the impressions and the Jivatman, the 
spectator of the dreams, also apprehends them. But this 
cognition is aldukika as there is no indriydrlhasambandha^ 


* Cn Bha§ya on Brahma Su. III. 2. 3-4. Reprint from the 
Pai^dit. 

* Msdhvabha§ya on Bra. Su. III. 2. 3-4; NySyakoga, pp. 970-971, 
Second Bd. 

* Auubhflsya on Bra. SU. III. 2.1. pp. 880-881. Ohowkh. Ed. 
Prasthfinaratnakara of Purusottamajl, p. 9. 

* PrakRgatlka on Anubha^ya, pp. 880-881. 
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In Pauranic literature also we find a similar 


PurSnas are all at 
one to hold that 
dreams seen at some 
particular time 
must be significant 
and hence true. Other 
dreams are not so. 


treatment of dreams. The Puranas give 
in detail that dreams seen in the first 
watch (yama) of the night are fruitful in a 
year ; that of the second watch in six 
months ; that of the third watch in three 


months ; that of the fourth in a fortnight ; and dreams, seen 
just before the dawn, will bear fruit in ten days ; while dreams, 
after which the dreamer does not fall asleep, will be fruit- 


ful in a single night. Brahma- Vaivartta Purana adds that 


if the dreamer is aroused in the very early morning when 


he is dreaming, that dream will be fruitful then and there. ‘ 


Even the Dharma^astra literature has to some extent 


Dh armadas bra 
also supports that 
some dream-appear- 
ances are true by 
laying down PrSya?- 
citta for those who 
eat up the food of 
untouchables or who 
allow their semen bo 
fall down being at- 
tracted to a woman 
in the dream. 


asserted the view that dream -cognitions 
are valid ; and accordingly, it holds that 
if anybody happens to see in a dream that 
he is taking the food of a person whose 
food he should not have taken up, the 
dreamer should perform a Praya^citta the 
next day.* Many have explained this fact 
in a different way and have shown that 


its implication is not valid but only imposed. In other words, 
due to nescience the taking up of food is imposed upon 
Jiva.* Again, it is said that if a man happens to see a 
woman in his dream and due to her attractions, and the 
weakness of his sense-organs if his semen falls down, he 


* AgnipurSoa. A. 229 ; QivamahHpurana, Rudrasamhita, 
Yuddhakhaijda, A 23. Verses 4 — 7 ; Bhavisyapurapa, Brahmaparva, 
A. 69, p. 75 : Valmiklya-Ramayana, Sundarakanda, A. 27 ; and 
also vide Sri Rama’s Com. on Verse 9; Brahma-Vaivartta, Ganapati- 
khanda, A. 33, Verses 34—60, marking specially Verses 34 and 60 ; 
Qrlkrsuajanma-Khanda, Adhyaya 77; for other references vide Devi 
Purana, A. 22; Kalikapurana, A. 87, and Matsyapuraoa, A. 216. 

• Anubha§ya on Brahma Sn. (and Prakagatika on it) HI. 
2.1. pp. 880-881 ; Prasthanaratnakara, p. 9. 

^ Prakagatika on Anubhasya, p. 880. 
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should perform a Prayagcitta in the form of sixteen Pra^a- 
yamas. ‘ This also shows that there is some idea in the mind 
of the writer about the validity of the dream, for if it were 
altogether false, there was no necessity of performing any 
PrayaQcitta. Suregvaracarya refutes this view saying that 
The view of the the Manas, which is the substratum of 
Kama (desires —here sexual-desire), does 
Ma^nL^he^Bubstrat- really exist in that state in which it 
abie''to^t “8 8 uch?n ^^n liavc somc attraction for a woman, 
dreams. sajQ, ‘ it posscsscs Only Vasana and 

nothing else at the state.’ ^ But even then if closely seen we 
But there is some will liavc to support the Nibaudha- 

truth in the opinion , _ 
of theDharmaOaBtra. Kara. 

We have seen above* that Buddhists also believe 
Buddhiste also be- that there is one kind of dream which 

lieve that a parti- • ,,, « 

oular kind of dream 1® VallQ. 
is true. 


Thus from the above it is clear that in some form or 


other almost all the schools have accepted 

Thus it is clear ,i < i i i i • 

that somehow o r that 801116 dreams come to be true. It is 
9ohoou”*^beireve" the also dear that no school accepts that all 
drtam^ Madh^a°^- dreams are valid except the Madhva School, 
cannot be'faUe'^**'”* According to this school, dream depends 
upon Bhagawat for its occurrence and thus 


it is very difficult to hold that it can be untrue in any way. 

It may be also suggested here that according to those 


Thus those who 
hold that dream is 
SmFti may easily 
support that some 
dreams are valid as 
only some Smftis are 
valid. 


who hold that dream-cognition is mere 
Remembrance, it will not be difficult to 
assert occasionally the validity of it ; for 
remembrance is both valid and invalid. 


‘ 5 Quoted by Ananda. in his 

Com. on Suregvara-Varttika, Verse 1012. 

® Suregvara-Varttika, Verses 1018-1019. 

E|T I 

® Vide supra 291 . 

* Buddhist Philosophy iq India and Ceylon, by Dr. Keith, p. 195, 
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Thus the remembrance of events unmixed in dream- 
consciousness will be a case of valid dream and that of 
mixed may be a case of invalid dream. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Objectivity and Subjectivity of Dream. 

Now the question is : if dreams are generally illusions 
and occasionally true whether they depend 
upon the external world or not for their 
occurrence. Both Nyaya and Vaicesika are 
at one to hold that dreams are really objec- 
tive and the only subjectivity in them is 
that the exact forms, in which the events took place in the past, 

They hold that the generally destroyed and are presented 
displacement of facts to US in a mixed form. In other wordsi 

is only subjective. , i -i i v • 

the dream-appearances are based on the 
actual events of the past but in dream some portion of one 
event is taken and presented to us mixed with some portion of 
another event. This amalgamation is purely subjective. That 
is, there can be no dream-consciousness of any event which 
had not taken place in the past, either in this life or in previous 
lives or even in the previous Kalpas as the Samsara is begin- 
ningless. Thus it is said that the dependence may be either 
direct (Ssksata) or indirect (Parampara). ^ Hence somehow 
or other when the impression of the past is 

Thus we agree i j * i j -r-r 

with Freud to hold awakened m sleep, dream appears. Here 
content’d e p ““n^^s agree with Freud who holds that the 
u^on the latent con- manifest Content depends upon the latent 

content, * 


As to the depend- 
ence of dreams upon 
the events of the ex- 
ternal world NySya- 
Vai^e^ika fully 
support it. 


* Ny ay abbacy a on N. Sa. 4. 2. 34; Tatparyatika, p. 467. Viss. 
Ed. Vigvanathavrtti, p. 290. Cal. Ed. 

’ Conflict and Dream, by Dr. Rivers, p. 3, 
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It is because of tliis that some hold that a born-blind 
cannot perceive any rupa in his dream.* If at all, that must 
be due to his impression of the past lives, being awakened. 

Now a question is raised here : If it be so, how can 
The peculiar ap dream-cognitions, like ‘ his own head being 
suohTM cutting'^oWe liiinself,’ ‘ liimself eating up his 

own head, etc., are Qwn body ’ uud similar others, will be justi- 
Displacement which fied ? These could not happen before, 
and a characteristic To this is Said that the dreamer had no 
doubt seen his own body and also some- 
thing being cut off.^ Now these two facts are purely objec- 
tive but due to the peculiar nature of dream these two facts 
are joined together and appear as something strange. This 
is known as Displacement in dream/ In plain words, this 
displacement is a case of perverse knowledge. Thus dis- 
placement is a very important factor in dreams. 

Nearly all the schools of Indian thought* stick to this 
view. Those who differ from this hold that dream-cognitions 
are the various forms of Brahman itself and it is through 
its Maya that the dreams appear. But even there we would 
like to say that the dream-creations although due to Maya, 
are not without the influence of previous creations. For 
instance, when they say that there was no chariot and a 
chariot was created, I would like to say that the created 
chariot is influenced by Maya’s own previous creation of 
chariot. Thus it is clear that dream-cognitions depend upon 
past deeds. But this may not be said of those dreams which 
are indicators of future good or evil . 

' Candrakanta’s BhH^ya on Vai. Sn. IX. 2. 7. For the criticism 
of this view vide supra ft. n. on pp. 298-299. 

* ViQVanSthavrtti on N.S. Bh5. 4.2. 34. p. 290. Cal. Ed., Vai. Su. 
Vivr. IX. 2.7 ; Qastradrpika under 1. 1.5, p. 58. Nirnaya Bd.;BhHtta- 
OintSmaQi, p. 26; NySyaratnEkaraon Qlokavarttika, Verses 192-193, 
pp. 264, 242-243, Ben, Ed.; Dr. JhE’s P.S.P.M. p 31 ; BhSskara 
Bhs^ya, p. 161, Chowk, E3d. 

* Dr. Rivers^ Conflict and Dream, p. 111. 

* All the references of swpra, p. 313 No. 2. ft.n. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Charactekistic and Significance of Dream. 


In this chapter we shall describe those characteristics of 
dream which have either not been dealt with before or not 
clearly explained. We shall also discuss here what is the 
importance of dream in the life of conscious beings. 

The dream-appearances have got no outward existence 
, at the time of their occurrence. That is, 
istics of dream ^lie dream-cognitious are not products of 

suramed up here. 

sense-organ and object-contact {indr iy dr- 
thasannikarS'i).^ This fact is made clear when we see that 
the dream-cognitions are negatived in the waking-state.* 
Just as we have seen that dream-cognitions do not tally with 
the actual existence of things, so is the 
case with time. In other words, they do 
not take into consideration time at all. 
Events of different ages, in a very short time, are joined 
together and are made to appear as taking place simul- 
taneously.* Sarvajnatma Muni has given a very fine line to 
indicate this idea.** It is because of these 

In dream we 

apprehend all the that generally several dream-cognitions 

five objects of know- i • 

ledge through the are untruc. It is a peculiar nature of 
five Benee-orsans. droaiii tliat things known in different con- 
nections are presented together in such a way, by the Law 
of Displacement if we can call it, that it gives a new and 
strange figure to it. This is known as Anyathakhydti 


There is no con- 
sistency of time and 
8X)ace in dreams. 


* Nyaya BhHSya, p. 234. 

* Qastradipikk, p. 52. 

* Qankara BhSsya on Brahma Sntra III. 2. 3. 

* ?:5I5TOTitsf^ 

Sanksopacarlraka II. 130. 

Also vide Vidvanmanorafijanl on SadSnanda’s VodSnla-sSra, pp. 
77-78. Cal. Ed. 
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also.* In dreams we not only appear to have direct 
perceptions (saksatkara) through our eyes 

Til k 0 ITlfoi*" 

ences in dreamR. Dut we even get perception through all 
the five sense-organs. Not only this we 
even appear to make inferences there.'* 

Dream-cognitions, like the cognitions of the waking 

Dream-a p p e a r- stato, are not permanent . ® It is, there- 

ary^ in tTw o' they do not possess the Vyavaha 

Hence they h a v e pii-f gatta, /.c., they are not fit for practical 

9attn. use in our life. They exist only as long 

as they are perceived/ Hence they have been described as 
having very swift motion (like a lightn- 

The d r fo a ra i II K 
state is also called 

laijasi Avasth’?. indicator of the future.^ 


ig)/ It is also called Taijasi Avasthd\ ^ 


The dreaming state lias been called in the Upanisad as 
Sandhyam which means a joining point 


This has been 
called also Sandhya 
— a joining point. 
Thus some hold 
that during this pe- 
riod the events of 
both this world and 
the next are seen. 

Thus it proves the 
existence of the 
other' world. 


Some have explained it as the period 
between this world and the next world. 
Hence, they hold, that at this state a man 
perceives events both of this and the next 
world. Thus it is one of the causes for 
the existence of tlie other world.® It is, 
therefore, that Suregvaracarya says, ‘‘out 


of the three states of human life — childhood (Qaigava), youth 


' BhSttaointSmani, p. 26. 

“ Kiranavall (witli RasasSra), p. 278 
’ SSnkhyapravacanabhSsya, p. 178. 

^ QabarabhSsya, p. 7.; QrTbbSsya, p. 425; Qrlbhasya- 
Varttika, p. 96 ; Qankarabhasya on MandUkyukarika IV, 38, p. 58, 
Astekara Ed. 

* Qankara on MandUkyukarika IV. 38. p. 58. Astekara Ed. 
Suregvaravarttika, Verse 1065; MSndUkyopanisad, 4tli Padu, 
p. 4. Astekara Ed. 

’ Vedanta Sutra III. 2. 4. 

® SureQvaravBrttika, Verses 840, 846, (,'ankaia and Bha§kara 
Bhasyas and RatnaprabliB on Qankarabhasya on Brahma Su. Ill, 
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(yauvana), and old age (vardhakya), it ia the former state 
_ . . , in which it is possible to have dreams as 

U 18 because of *■ 

this, s^ir^B^vara says, regards tlie otlier world. In that state a 

only children and . 

old persons have child has not as yot experienced any 
dreams which can , ... « 

prove the existence worldly paiii OF pleasure which may torin 
of the other world.* i i i 

the substratum of his drearn-cognitions ; 
we cannot, on the other hand, say that a man has no dream 
in his childhood, for we perceive him laughing, weeping, etc., 
while asleep. Thus it is clear that the child dreams of the 
other world. So is the case with an old man. Generally it 


so happens that an old man perceives such dreams which 
he had not experienced in his present life. Such dreams, 
hence, are about the next world to which he is ever desirous 


of going. But at the same time a youthful man cannot have 
dreams of the other world ; for generally his dreams are of 
this world which has enveloped him for the time being.” ' 

It is further said that at this stage (dream-state) of 

The J I V 5 1 m an Jivatman experiences pleasures and 

expenences bhogas pains. It is held that Jiva, with a view to 

at this stage. , * 

experience pleasures and pains of insigni- 
ficant (Ksudra) deeds, retires to the Sandhyasthdna.' From 
this it is clear that just as a man reaps the 

In this respect i i • i i . 

resembles the wak- iruit 01 liis past deous lu the wakiDg State, 
so he does in the dreaming state also. We 


know that every action of ours whether mental (in the form 


Every desire or 
action of ours ne- 
cessitates its Bhoga 
and as some of these 
Bhogas are done in 
the dream, we can 
agree with the pre- 
sent-day Theory of 
the West that our 
dreams are Wish- 


of desires, etc.), or bodily, necessitates its 
Bhoga. Thus it may be suggested here 
that the various dream-appearances may be 
the Bhoga of our previous desires. In this 
respect we can fully agree with the present- 
day Dream-Theory of the West that our 
dreams are Wish- fulfilments. 


’ Suregvaravarttika, Verses 841—848. Also consult N. 
Sntra III. 1. 19, with the Bhasya on it. 

• Ibid., Verses 449, 460, 990 and 992. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Intebpbetation of Symbols in Dream, 


From time immemorial it has been held in India that 
dreams are not merely accidental and insignificant but have 
some definite meaning. But it is very difficult to interpret 
always the exact sense which they indicate. It is due to 
their vague nature. No scientific explanation can be given 
to each and every dream and we have to depend entirely 
upon the Castras where they have been interpreted for ever. 
Some suggestions But somc suggestions can be given which 

are given here to , , ^ 

interpret the signi- ilOlp US tO UTldorstaild tUGir nutUTG 

flcanoo of dreams. knowledge of the 

Qastras. 

Dreams may be dividGd undGr two broad hoads : 


Dreams are either 
auspicious or in- 
auspicious. 

Both auspicious 
and inauspicious 
dreams have either 
good appearance or 
evil appearance. 


1 . Auspicious Symbol which indicates the 
future good, and 2. Inauspicious Symbol 
which indicates the coming of evil. The 
former again, according to its nature, 
may be divided under two heads : — 
(a) Having good appearance and (b) Having 


evil appearance. Similarly, the latter may also be divided 
under two heads : (a) Having evil appearance, and (b) Having 


good appearance. 

Now taking the former head into consideration we see 
that the auspicious symbol, having good 
appearance, is somehow or other connect- 
ed with good spirits (Devas or Devis) of 
Indian mythology, or sometimes with some- 
thing good of the actual life. For instance, 
‘ riding on the elephant (specially white)’ is connected with the 
elephant Airdvata of Indra the king of the gods ; ‘ riding on 
ox or bullock’ is connected with Nandi the bullock conveyance 


Dreams of the 
former kind having 
good appearance 
may be connected 
with the good spirits. 
Some examples are 
given here. 


of God ^iva ; ‘ riding on tiger or lion ’ is connected with the 
conveyance of the Goddess Durga ; ‘ holding a Vina (flute)’ is 
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connected with the musical instrument of the goddess of 
learning — Saraswati ; ‘ mounting on the mountain ’ may be 
connected with the Kailaga, the abode of God Qiva, or the 
Himalaya, the abode of the father of the goddess — Parvati — 
the wife of Qiva; ‘ riding on horse ’ may be connected with 
UccailjQravas, the horse of Indra ; perception of everything 
white, such as white flower, white flag^ white lotuS; white 
cloth, white (pure) sky, water which has white colour, etc., is 
connected with tlie Sattvaguna ; perception of Agni, Brah- 
mana, preceptors, and similar others are all connected with 
the various gods of the Hindus, hence all these seen in dreams 
are indicators of good in future. 

Similarly, those having apparently evil appearance, 
And those having such as ‘ Setting fire to a house, cutting off 
br*conneXd^ wTth heads, eating of raw meat smeared with 

thu Wii 8*ome as- etc., may be connected with the de- 

ampies are given feating and crushing of one^s own enemy ; 

'dying’ is not considered to be a bad thing 
in Indian philosophy, for thereby a man is relieved of the 
pains for the time being and for ever, if he deserves final 
beatitude after death ; 'drinking wine’ may he connected 
with the Soma-drinking of gods, and similar others are all 
indicators of good. 

Taking the latter head into consideration we find that 


Dreams of the '^(^usylcioiis Symbol^ hading evil appear- 
latfcer head having a?ice. is somchow or othei* Connected 

evil appearance may 

beconnented^with evil with the evil Spirits — Daitya, Danava, 

thoiogy. Some exam- Raksasa, Grod of Death, from worldly 
plea are given here, yiew, ctc. Thus ‘ riding On black 

buffalo, going towards south, perception of strange evil 
spirit-like figures, ’ etc., may be connected with the god of 
Death and his abode ; ‘ perception of everything black ’ may 
be connected with the Tamoguna which is the cause of 
Nescience ; ‘ perception of naked figures or himself in bare 
nakedness,’ etc., may be connected to the figures of hell 
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(Naraka) where the sinners are kept in bare nakedness, 
and hence all these are indicators of evil future. 


Similarly, dreams having obviously good appearance, such 


And those having 
good appearance may 
be connected in vari- 
ous ways with evil 
future. Some are 
given here with illus- 
trations. 


as, ‘ marrying himself, or perception of 
marriage ceremony * indicate bad future, 
for marriage after all adds pains to a per- 
son, which everybody likes to get rid of ; 
‘ perception of anything red ’ as red flower. 


red cloth, blood, etc., may be connected with death or the 


(lod of Death, who, endowed with the Rajoguna (which is 
denoted by redness), gives punishment. Thus these are 
evil dreams. Similarly, other symbols may be explained. 


But there are dreams which are so vague that it is 


Besides these some 
are so vague that it 
is difficult to give 
any explanation. 


impossible to make out any meaning 
reasonably from them. In such cases 
we have to depend fully on the ^astras 


and their sincere interpreters. 


CHAPTER X. 

SuSUPTI. 

So long the Manas was busy to get Rhoga for the Jivat- 
man and when that Bhoga is exhausted the 
b.rJah'l'toS.' Manas retires to a place where there is no 
sense ot toad, (T,agindri,a) even. The 
Puritat, 8 u 9 u p ti place where the Manas exists in that state 

overcomes a man. ^ it - -a j. i ’ 

is known as Purttat, It is situated in 

the heart. When Manas enters into it there is no knowledge 

of whatever kind. This period is known 

There is no know- ^8 the State of su$upti.' ‘Tliis is also of 
ledge m this state. v v> x ^ 

three kinds ’ says Sure^varacarya. 


' NySyalllavatl-prakaQa-vivrti of Bhagiratha Thakkura, 


p. 66a ' . 

’ Suregvara Varltika, Verses 1058-1069. 


MS. 
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This process of the retirement of the Manas is described 
. thus: Our human body possesses a net- 

The psychologioal _ « , . 

process of this work of Nadis. One of these Nadis is 
Sui^uptu 

called Middhd, It is the last layer of the 


sense of touch (Tvagindriya), beyond this the subtle touch- 
sensation also disappears. There being no Tvak and Manas- 
samyoga, the necessary condition of knowledge, possibly, 
no knowledge of any kind is experienced then. 

In this state of Susupti also the predominating element 
is Tamas.' Although no one obviously 


In Susupti also 

T a m a 8 predomi- acccpts that there is any knowledge in 
this state, yet there exists very slight 


nates. 


impressions of the Vrtti of Nescience through which the 
Jivatman experiences the feeling of plea- 


Hut due to t h e 
slight impression of 
the Vrtti of Ne- 
science there appears 
to be the feeling of 
pleasure in this 
state. 


sure which is verified by the experience 
of the waking state in the form — ‘I had 
a very pleasant sleep.’* 


The fact is that the Jivatman is relieved of the thought 
(bhavana) of the entire Universe and enjoys, if we can call 
it, a complete rest in the Susupti;* because at that time all 
the thoughts or experiences of the waking life, which the 
Jivatman had, are exhausted by the experiences of the dream- 
ing state and now the Jivatman remains 
aloue {Nivdsanga) (without any accompani- 
ment) and there it realises its own nature^ 


(Svarupa), 

Now a question is raised: Is there no Bhoga left 


Even in this state 
the JivUtman h a s 
the Bhoga of happi- 
ness only. 


for the Jivatman to be experienced in 
the state of Susupti ? The answer is — 
Yes, there is. The Bhoga is that of 


* Madhvasiddhantasarasangraha, p. 113a. 

^IbidfPp. 113a— ll3b; Subodhini on Sadananda’s Vedanta- 
sara, p. 48. Cal. Ed. 

^ SureQvaraVarttika, Verses 974—976. 

* SureQvaraVarttika^ Verse 977. 
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happiness only. The Qruti also supports it.‘ We may 
put it in another way. At this state, the Jivatman is 
identified by Igvara (of the Vedantins) who is supposed 
to be the causal ^hody — Karana-Qarira — 
of the entire Universe, hence tlie experi- 
ence of happiness belonging to I^vara is 
transferred to the Jivatman.* 

Now another question is raised : if there be only happi- 
ness in Susupti what is then the difference 
between this state and the state of final 
Realisation (Moksa) ? An obvious and 
easy answer that can be given is that in 
SuSupti Nescience or its impression is still 
present while it is not so in the Moksa. 

Thus the Jivatman also gets some Bhoga in the Susupti 
stage. 

This brief treatment of this section shows that there 
is a difference between Susupti and 
Svapna, but there is something common 
too. Both these have got their import- 
ance in the life of conscious beings and 
beings as such can never get rid of these. 


This happiness 
is transferred to Jiva 
from I^vara. 


Su§apti where there 
is only happiness is 
differentiated from 
Mukti on account of 
its having the Ne- 
science or its impres- 
sion. 


This shows that 
Susupti although 
different from Svopna 
has something in 
common with it. 


' ‘?5rTSI^«^5T5T:’ Msndukya, Munlra 5. 

’ Sare^fvuraVarttikrt and Annndafiiil on Verse 1051. 
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I” 

K. V. T. 8. 9a.' 

This is an epithet very commonly applied to the deities 
in Rgveda. Its meaning seems to be very ambiguous. Sa- 
yana derives it from which is neither found 

in Panini’s Dhatupatha nor is given in Nirukta or 
Nighantu. We cannot positively say on what authority 
Sayana has contrived to fashion out the meaning he gives. 
Hie meaning, though derived from the sense similar in all 
places, yet has to be varied to suit the context, which fact 
shows that he must have conjectured it. There is a 
similar root which is found in Dhatupatha in the sense of 
and there is every possibility of Sayana’s having 
identified it with this The verbal form of this 

root ending in ‘iwP as ftra: (plural) also occurs. Sayana gives 
it sometimes the meaning of '<W, or etc., 

which are all conjectural and meant for the purpose of suit- 
ing the context. In spite of all his efforts, we shall see 


W iWf mu: I I, 3. 9. 

838 
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that Sayana’s interpretation of this word does not appeal 
to us in all the places. 

Native scholars widely differ in assigning meanings to 
this word. This word as well as other similar forms from 
its root are met with in Vajasaneyi Samhita, where Uvvata 
and Mahidhara have given a meaning totally differing from 
that of Sayana. In V. S. 27. 6, 

Uvvata, says and adds that 

here means ^ Mahidhara generally, except 

in rare cases, follows him. The words and 

also are found in V. S. XXV. 16 and XVIII. 75, which are 
the same as Rgveda I. 89. 8 and III. 14f. 5, respective- 
ly. In the former Uvvata explains the word as 

; Mahidhara, 

We should note here that Mahidhara takes the root to be 
Atmanepadi, which is contrary to the forms which are all 
found Parasmaipadi in Rgveda. In V. S. XVIII. 75, Uvvata 
explains as Here 

Mahidhara derives it as wr; i 

5f ^ These are all conjectures 

having no authority of any kind. 

Let us note also that in the roots 

and are found in the sense of ‘ fV^TUTTr;, ’ 

and 

Uvvata’s rendering is in the fashion 

in which the roots in Nirukta are always explained ; 
but this wording of the root is not found in the existing 
Nighau^ verbdists. Whether it points to some other 
traditional book on Nirukta, we are not in a position to 
decide. This meaning of ‘ * almost hits the mark. 

We shall make this clearer while we are trying to sift the 
various meanings of the root in order to come to some 
definite conclusion. 

Atharvaveda, II, 6, 5, i« the same stanza as Vfijasaneyi 
Samhita, 27. 6, quoted above ; but the reading there is 
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instead of \ Sayana in his coramentary on 

that Veda takes the root to be and interprets it as 

‘ ^ with the remark This is a kind of 

indirect confession of his being unable to find out the correct 
root with its meaning given anywhere. This fact, besides, 
goes to support our statement that tlie various meanings 
assigned to this root by him are merely of his own conjecture. 

Roth in his S.P.D. ' seems to identify this root with 
Panini's as well as Hema Chandra’s with 

a view, perhaps, to support Sayana. Monier-Williams in his 
lexicon takes it to mean ‘ to err, to fail,’ etc. ; Macdonell in 
his Vedic Grammar for Students gives to this root a meaning 
of ‘ to blunder.^ All these meanings are well-nigh similar 
to one another, but none of them carries the exact sense 
applicable to all cases. 

Having all these meanings in view let us test all the 
cases that are met with in Rgveda and see whether we can 
be satisfied with any of them, or we can find out some other 
meaning more appropriate than all these. 

The root />/ * * as its various forms occurring in Rgveda 

tell us, belongs to the first conjugation, which fact is 
corroborated by Uvvata’s exposition of \ 

Its forms are found to be both assertive and negative, which 
are regularly conjugated and declined. The whole Rgveda 
consists of the following forms of this root : — 

CONJUGATIONAL 

I 

f 1 

Assertive 

1. Rv. V. 54.7 

2. ^ „ VII.32,9 

3. „ VII.34.17 

4. „ IX. 98.9 


$t. Petersburg Dictionary. 


1 
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Declensional 

I 

^ ______ ^ 

Assertive N egative 

5. (acc. plu.) 15 times 9. (nom. plu.) 5 times 

6. (acc. sing.) 2 times 10. (acc. sing.) 2 times 

7. (acc. sing.) VIII. 18. 10 11. (nom. dual) 2 times 

12 . (otsr) vn. 69.7 

8. (pr. part.) VII.32.21 13. (pr. pa. inst. 

sing.) III.145. 

14. (inst. plu.) VIII. 

608 

15. (nom. plu.) 2 
times 

16. (fern. nom. sing.) 
2 times 

We can see from the table given above that this root 
has very regular conjugational and declensional forms 
and it, like many roots, gives forth a noun form by the ad- 
dition of the verbal termination This is a root which 

must have been used very commonly in Vedic times and 
even Yaska has ignored its explanation while dealing with 
the stanza Rv. VII. 34. 17 in his Nirukta at X. 44 ; the 
reason is obvious : it must have been so well-known to all 
that it was not in Yaska’s view worth elucidation. But 
how it escaped admission into Panini's Dhatupatha cannot 
be properly guessed. We are also at a loss to find out 
whether Sayana had any authority of his preceding commen- 
tators for the meaning of the forms of this root, or it is, as 
we have said before, his own conjecture. If we observe 
minutely all the forms occurring in Rgveda, its definite 
meaning is sure to strike us. So it is rather strange that 
scholars do not seem to have paid proper attention to 
this case. 

Let us first take Sayana and try to see the validity of 
his meanings. From the table given above we can see that 
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there are sixteen different forms of this root. It has been 
already remarked that Sayana’s meaning for all these forms 
varies slightly in various places. He had to assume five 
different meanings. He assumes 

1. in six places, W 2 !. — 

I. 36. 7, 48. 8, and IX. 71. 8 for assertive forms 
(ftwr:), etc. 

I. 13. 9, 89. 3, V. 80. 3, for negative forms 
etc. 

2. in eleven places, W 2 :. — 

III. 14. 5, 29. 9, 58. 7; V. 80. 3; 

VII. 69. 7 ; IX. 86. 18 (negative). 

HI. 9.4, 10.9 ; V.54.7; VII. 34. 17 (assertive). 

3. Of once in I. 129. 11 (%«t: able). 

4. nine times, aia;. — 

I. 36. 7, 48. 8 ; VIII. 18. 8, 18. 10, 79. 9, 
94. 7 ; IX. 27. 1, 71. 8 (assertive). 

IV. 45. 4 (negative). 

5. ten times, viz . — 

VIL 32. 21; VII. 79. 9 ; IX. 66. 22 ; 71. 8 
(assertive). 

I. 13. 9 ; IV. 32. 24 ; V. 46. 4 ; 

VIL 59. 6 ; VIII. 27. 18 ; 60. 8 (negative). 

Before we proceed to examine all the passages in detail 
to see whether the meaning assigned to this root a/ ‘ ’ by 

various commentators suits the context or not, I should 
request the scholars to have my meaning also before them, 
so that it may facilitate the comparison that is being made. 

While examining the various passages I am going to 
give my reasons also why 1 accept the following meaning 
for a/ The meaning which I came to decide upon was 
‘ to sin ’ from the inference that the forms * ‘ ^ 

and sometimes even * and must have been used 
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exactly in the same sense. So I take as ^to sin,’ an in- 

dependent root in Vedas for this verb. 

Let us now take the passages one by one. To begin 
with the assertive conjugational forms, as given in the table, 
we have first 

1. (pr. tense Ifl per. sing.). Rv. Y. .of. 7 : 

5T «T H H I 

Sayana says ‘h H 

‘ Never doth he decay,’ says Griffith. 

Here Monier-Williams’ meaning ‘ to err ’ or ‘to fail ’ and 
Macdonell’s ‘ to blunder and mine ‘ to sin ’ all are equally 
applicable. 

2. (Imp. II per. plural). VII. 32. 9 : Hi 

Sayana says ‘*n I Hi i’ 

'Grudge not ye Soma-pourers, stir you, etc.’— (Griffith). 
Here ‘ to blunder ’ or ‘to fail or err ’ is moi-e 
plausible. But in my opinion ‘ do not sin ’ is the best. 
The word ‘ ’ stands exactly in opposition to or 

‘ We know ‘ means to prosper and that too by 

righteousness. So means ‘ to sin ’ and through it 

‘ to decay.’ The meaning would be ‘ do not sin, be meri- 
torious, ’ i.e., ‘ do not be discouraged but be spirited, ’ etc. 

3. ‘ftiW (aorist III per. sing.). VII. 34. 17 ; Hi 

Sayana-- «rswHW«r «wr> hi ^ ftwg | ^ I 
and he takes ‘ ’^ig’ as m 

In this and in the previous passage it should be noted tliat 
this root ‘ and tlie root ‘ ’ are simultaneously used. 

Sayapa’s rendering as shown here is not happy. 

‘ Ne’er may the Dragon of the deep harm us ; ne’er 
fail this faithful servant’s sacrifice ’ — (Griffith). 

Here Griffith follows Sayana and Monier-Williams. The 
idea involved herein is that ‘ Ahirbudhnya ’ is desirous of 
sacrificial oblations (%<ii30; so let the sacrifice be sinless, 
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so that he may not have any cause to injure us^ if the 

sacrifice related to him becomes faulty he is sure to harm 
us ; here Macdonell’s ‘blundering’ is also plausible ; but ours 
being applicable to all cases is preferable. 

4. (Imperf. III. per. plur.^. IX. 98. 9 ; ‘ H 

^ u 

Sfiyana : — t ^ t 

f«rs4^ ^ I 

m iRrsqf srRg i r 

3rm gft^Nr qg i 

I qiq^ I 

Grritfith: — I now at holy rites produced you, Heaven and 
Earth, the friends of men. Hill-haunting god and 
goddess. They bruised him where the roar wasloud. 

Hero the meaning of both is not clear. No doubt it 
is one of the obscure passages. Yet with tlie help of Sayana 
and context let us try to elucidate it as far as possible. 

Here ‘ Heaven and Earth ’ are addressed. 

also is their epithet. When the sacrifice was held for their 
sake, Soma was born (was extracted). ‘ ’ is an epithet of 

‘ mqr’ or and so also ’ of Let us take f^T 

as dual qualifying both. Tliey can be taken as subject of 
though it is ])lural. Both sinned (extracted) Soma 
causing him to make great noise. Here the sense of 
is prominent in ‘ sinning.’ By the meaning ‘ to sin ’ we do 
not desire to attach to it some passive sense, but to commit 
some purposeful faulty act. Again, the sense here is the 
same as Sayana has taken it to be, but ‘ ^ ’ should be 

the subject of instead of because * ’ 

of Soma is made for their purpose, though the action of 
extraction is done by priests. 

Now we come to the declensional forms : — 

5. %4: (acc.plur. of verbal noun%'^). — This form should 
be distinguished from its similar form ftw J which cannot, 
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as its accent indicates, be accusative. This change of accent 
can be accounted for according to grammatical regulations. 
The termination ‘ of acc. plural is ‘ ’ acc. to Sutra 

* ’ but this rule is not applicable to termina- 

tions (g^) beginning from the instrumental singular as the 
Sutra will tell us So when the root 

is accented instead of termination in case of mono-syllabic 
bases, the termination according to rule must be some one 
from instrumental singular to locative- Here the possible 
termination is ablative or genitive, when it is written as 
and not 

Let us quote passages for the acc. plural form : — 

I. 36. 7; %4:. 

Sayana : — i 
Griffith — Men kindle Agni, with their sacrificial gifts 
(victorious over the enemies). 

Scholars only can decide whethei the sense of ‘ enemy ’ 
or ‘ sin ’ is preferable here. Sin is more deadly than 
enemy. It is the enemy of mind and soul whereas the 
external enemy does evil to body alone. 

1. 48. 8. \ 

Sayana — ^ i ?rT^«r% i h«u 

I 

Here is more generic. Sin can be one of 

them and it is more specific. We have already drawn 
attention of scholars to the fact that the roots and 
were used together; similarly here *5^’ and 
are both used with the preposition separately, 

perhaps with the intention, as we pointed out, to distinguish 
the external enemy, ‘a foe,’ from the internal one, such as 
‘sins.’ So our meaning seems far more plausible. Griffith trans- 
lates ^Usas shines foes and enmities away/ which rendering 
of course is not very praiseworthy. The sense of ‘ blunder- 
ing’ or ‘ failing’ does not at all suit here. 
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III, 9. 4: etc., is just like the passage 

1. 36. 7. 

111. 10. 7 : I 

f^: I 

Sayana says ‘ %5r: » 

‘ Thy splendour drives our foes afar ’ — (Griffitli). 

In my opinion the sense here is subjective and not 
objective. would mean ‘ (0 Agni) you shine 

beyond all sins,’ i.e., in you no trace of sin is to be found. 

VII. 81. 6 has which is just similar to 

I. 48. 8. 

VIII. 18. 7 — 9 : These passages, I think, will further 
go to coiifiriu my meaning. 

VIII. 18. 7 : h) %rt i 

f^: II 

Sayana — \ i 

Here welfare stands in opposition to Sayana 

again supposes a new meaning of for It is 

plain context that Aditi should do us welfare by removing 
all evils in the form of sins. 

(xi’ilfith takes the last clause as ' may Aditi come nigh 
to help with loving kindness, bring us weal and chase 
our foes.’ 

VIII. 18. 8. : ml ^ i 

m II 

Sayana — \ 

The Vedic poet means to say that the Asvins should 
remove sin in him ; because A6vins themselves are beyond 
sins Hero is equal in meaning to 

which can very well be adjectives for a deity. In brief, 

or when adjectives can very well be taken 

as The word is very characteristic here, It 
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refers to ‘sin’ in the reciter, as distinguished from that 
of the deities. 

VII. 18. 9 ; OTfir?8ri»r: i w 

i^st: II Say. ?r^5^s»«n^s<mfw»5 I 

Griffith as usual takes ‘ chase our foes.’ 

One can see how unconnected this sentence ‘ chase our 
foes’ stands in the middle of all these wishes. Here 
‘«»'T ftw:’ should be connected with ^ 15 . In that case it will 
become ?rT^’ which will mean ‘(may the sinless wind) 
(?IUIT blow away all sins ^* 1 ^ 13 ).’ 

VIIL 18. 10 will make tins sense clearer. 

‘STTUfl'fTfrT I 

II’ 

Sayana takes ‘ as The adjoining 

words* and will suggest that the word must 

also have some similar sense which is already inferred by 
us. Griffith here realises this difficulty and uses the word 
‘ strife ’ for which is unusual. ‘ Drive ye disease and 
strife away ; drive ye away malignity ; Adityas, keep us 
ever far from sore distress ’ — (Griffith). 

VIII. 79. 9 : «ra[ l 

vrsrs’T ?iq i%r=r:^ 11 

Sayana — I I 

I think that there is no harm in taking as usual ‘ ?lTO«r ’ 
to mean * ’ which will mean * repel ’ or * drive away.’ 

would mean external enemies and ‘ 1^: ’ internal as 
before. Internal enemies would include anger, malice, 
hatred, etc., which cause sin. 

VIIL 94. 7 : wnt ^ 1 11 

Sayana here takes ‘ ’ as an adjective of Maruts, 

and explains it as *1^:. The ad- 

jective generally applied to deities is ‘ ?rftivr; ’ etc.; it is a kind 
of self-contradiction to use quite contrary word whicli will 
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never yield the desirable sense. There is not a single in- 
stance in the whole of Rgveda including this example that 
the word ‘ ’ is used as an epithet of any deity. ‘ ’ 

is very common (compare IV. 45. 4 ; V. 46. 4 ; VIII. 50. 8, 
etc.). The form‘ftrs^:’ acc. plur. is invariably preceded 
either by or and here in my opinion it is preced- 
ed by which has the same sense as or 

Sayana’s construction has been very peculiar. He takes 
‘ to imply classical meaning, as Amara gives 

here, and connects it with My 

meaning bears support of Yaska himself who says ^ 

srr^r^^T i ) (Nir. HI. 20). This meaning 

of as ‘ beyond ’ or ‘across’ in Vedas is further cor- 
roborated by lexicons (Monier-Williams under ^0* The 
wise Maruts are compared to both of whom are 

shining; both are (of holy strength). The shining 

of‘WlJ’ beyond sins we see in so many passages as in 
wcri fftd or X. 9. So the plain meaning 

of: the Rk. would be ‘ when will the wise Maruts shine 
like waters beyond (all) sins 

(%?: fw:) : when will they of holy strength 
come ?’ The simile of ‘ ’ will again remind us that 

‘ * must mean or all being synonyms 

of sin. 

IX. 27. 1 : qrf^^ ^ i 

- -- - S3 - - 

Wfninn ii 

Sayana~ftw!*tr5sfqii^ i 

There is no harm if we take ‘ ’ instead of 

‘ ’ ; nay it is more plausible ; because ‘ Soma ’ is 

being praised while he is being sifted and purified. That he 
will remove sins in one's self is more natural than the removal 
of enemies. G riffith says : “ This sage, exalted by our lauds, 
flows to the purifying cloth, scattering ‘ foes ’ as he is 
cleansed.” It must be ‘ sins ’ and not * foes,’ 
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IX. 63. 28 : filRm m i 

5|% ii 

Here ’ should be identified with ‘ ’ or com- 
parison is intended, l.e. , ‘ or 

HI?^’ I Here sins are compared to evil spirits. Or it may 
be connected with ‘s^ui: ’ as in the next verse. Soma is 

‘ wftw:’. 

IX. 66. 22 : ^ ii 

Sayana — few: ?r5^*wi i 

Here the poet's idea is worth noting. Soma is called 
‘ 'TsiHH ’ because he purifies. There must be some 
impure object which can be purified. If we take ‘ ’ 

as a participle, its object will be •• which will mean 

purifying beyond all sins he comes to sweet praise 
This ‘ g^f^’ must begin where there is no sin. The sense 
of enemy is here really redundant. The simile is of the sun. 

X. 25. 7 has got ‘ ’ which has been 

already explained under VIII. 79. 9. 

X. 126. 5 : %?il i 

TO fipsr: II 

Sayana— %‘ h^i^ !TO«i% TO*g i 

He has to understand or insert the verb ’ui’g with the 
preposition which is already there. My opinion is that 
‘ ’ and ‘ ’ both should be taken as adjectives 

to all the deities. Then the construction becomes very simple. 
These adjectives will respectively be equal to ‘wftws* or 
‘ or ’ which are the epithets very commonly used 

elsewhere with deities. “ So we call Adityas, etc., who are 
sinless and void of enemies for our welfare Clrilfith 

translates ‘ Adityas are beyond our foes ’ which is not a very 
happy idea. 
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6. We now come to the other form ftw: which is not 
accusative or nominative. 

I. 129. U : ftwfsst ?imT 

f I ^sftT hMhs ii 

Sayana — tsi 

%TS5HT»Tlf^ I 

This is the only place where Sayana indirectly admits 
that ^ means ‘ sin. ‘ ' will mean ‘ *TrTd^ * 

or ‘ * or both. This statement goes to support my 

view. ‘ ftwt: ’ is here ablative. 

IX. 71. 8 : ^ *T?*T ?f *i?rnfr«T?H»taT i^vt% %ar: i 

«r:?IT ^gi'SRT fs*} ^ 5T*tH ^ Th?tR*Tr II 

-- ~~' 05 ? ~ •“ 

Sayana — mfkw* (^T^) i 

Although the meaning of this stanza is not quite clear 
to me, as the whole liyinn seems to be obscure, yet this much 
can be said here, that ‘ ’ should be taken as ablative 

and not as accusative as Sayana does; because it is against the 
rule of accent. The meaning of ‘ ^ ’ 

would be “the battle in which Soma is present 
m becomes sinless (or more literally ‘ it passes away 

from sin’).” This seems to me to be the sense implied herein. 

^ ^ f^: f^n- 

— Panini). 

7. VIII. 18. 10 has been already dealt with. 

8. VII. 32. 21: 

Sayana says ‘ ’ and being unsatisfied Avith 

this meaning he further says ‘ . 

Macdonell’s meaning of ‘ blunder * very well suits here. 

‘ To sin ’ is as usual appropriate. 
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• 9. 

I. 3. 9 : qffJTmr^ • etc. 

Sayana — 

I shall compare here X. 63. 4 and IX. 101. 10, etc. 

X. 63. 4 goes like this wif’ilT 

I 3?i>eft^»?i ?rfiNi?T wsrln^ f^^i ii 

Here ‘ WBnra: ’ is an epithet of Visvedevas. For wflH: I 
have given reference above. All these three carry the 
same sense. As regards ‘ ’ it is found to have 

been applied to deities as well as to human beings, of course, 
in both cases differing in sense. The word ‘ has the 

same sense in Vedas as we have now in classical Sanskrit. 
Amara gives its two meanings as ‘ i.e., the word 

‘ means (1) sin, (2) crime or fault. The word ‘ ’ 

having the first meaning, i.e., in the sense of ‘ sinless,’ is applic- 
able to deities alone as human beings cannot totally be ‘ sinless.’ 
‘ tnuTOs ’ with the second meaning ‘ innocent ’ or ‘ crimeless ’ 
is applied to the poets or human beings. It is equal in sense 
to ‘ ’ and ‘ ’ when it is. applied to deities. 

In I. 13. 9, three goddesses ‘?®i are called 

Sayana here takes as ‘ sn as 

before. 

In IV. 45. 4, Asvins’ steeds are called ‘ Sayana 

gives it the meaning which is nearly the same as 
‘ innocent ’ or ‘ sinless.’ 

In V. 46. 4, the god wind is called ‘ «r%vr: '. As 

it is used in plural it can very well be taken as an epithet 
of other gods too. 

On VIII. 50. 8, there is no commentary by Sayana, as 
it is one of the ‘ khila ’ hymns. 

10. ‘ ’ (acc. sing.). 

lo I. 89, 3, ‘ wftrgn ’ is an epithet of ‘ Sayana’s 
rendering on it is 

In IX, 86, 18. ‘ ’ (food) is called ‘ wftrii. ’ Sayana 

here takes it as an adverb qualifying ‘ ’WW ’ meaning 
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‘ ’ There is already a word ‘ ’ So w^hif 

would be redundant. It should be taken with ‘ ’ meaning 

‘ pure or holy food.’ 

11. as a dual is used in Rv, 111. 58. 7 for 

Asvins. Sayana hero says Its antiword 

is also used here. 

In IV. 32. 24, Indra’s two horses are described as 
There Sayana will say 

Then we come to participial forms of the root. The first 
of their row is 

12. ‘ ’ (Pr. parte, instrum, plur.). 

This form shows that the root can be used in At- 
manepadi and other than the First Conjugation. In VII. 69. 

7 it is an epithet of Asvins, horses ; Sayana says 

The form ‘ used to qualify Indra's horses in the 

previous passage has the same sense as here. 

13. (Pr. parti, inst. sing.). 

Ill, 14. 5 : w H i 

Sayana — I 
We shall say ‘ ‘ by innocent (sinless) song.’ 

14. (Inst. plur. of pr. parti.). 

VIII. 60. 8 : HT wl i 

qT% qrgfvT: ti 

Here is an adjective of ‘qigRr:’ (protection). 

SSyana s lys How can be If 

it is (%*^^), injuring, it is no more protection. Soother mean- 
ings of Maodonell and Monier-Williams are plausible here, 
‘ Sinless protections ’ can very well do. 

15. (Nom. plur. of pr. parti.). 

Ill, 29. 9. i 

wmfe: ^ 


F. 48 
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Here the sacrificial host «l3wnT speaks to the priests. 
Sayana says ^ gif 

urgn). “ Raise ye a mighty smoke, my fellow- 
workers! ye shall attain to strength without obstruction. 
This Agni is the battle- winning hero by whom the gods have 
overcome the Dasyus’ — (Griffith). He takes as ‘with- 
out obstruction ’ and as ‘ strength.’ ’ I 

think, would mean ‘sinless (ye) march forward towards the 
battle.’ 

VII. 59. 6 : w ^ ^ h; i 

wHr S' ti 

Here qualifies It is just equal to 

i.e., sinless. Sayana says Griffith takes it as 

‘Ye maruts, friends of all,’ which is conjectural. 

16. (Fern. noin. sing, of pr. parti.). 

V. 80. 3 ; i 

'T«rt gfWt II 

This is a description of ‘Usas’ (the dawn). Sayana takes 
as wgwjssrrfliiri ’sr . Griffith takes as ‘ injuring none,’ 

same as 

V TTT 27. 18 : I 

Here is used for (lightning); so obviously 

some sense of injury is involved. will very well 

serve the purpose. Sayana says This mean- 
ing (f^^) of Sayana well-nigli suits many passages ; but in 
others it is quite useless. So I think that ‘ff is not the 
proper meaning of Even in classical Sanskrit we have 

not an independent root for ‘ to sin ' (^7 ?). The roots 'VV 
and especially the latter, must be one which must have 
been used for the faulty committance of sacrificial rites which 
is known as ‘ w.’ This independent root it seems to 

me, has not been able to engage the attention of scholars as yet. 

Om 6am. 
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THE KUNYA-NAMES IN ARABIC 


BY 

M. NAIMUR-REHMAN, M.A., M.R.A.S., 

Department of Arabic and Persian. 

The Kunya^ (pi. kuna) variously rendered as surname, 
nickname and epithet, is regarded by Al-Mubarrad* as 
derived from the hinayd (metonymy).* According to him it 
was used with a boy’s name as a sort of a lucky augury, wish- 

ing him to have a son and a 

person was named after his son either metonymically for 
his own name ) or as a means to keep up his 

name But the grammarians generally count 

it with (Name) and s-Aiii (Title — such as 
for ‘Aliyy, the son of 5usayn b. Abi Talib) as one of the forms 
of the Proper Noun and that it is always used in the 
Possessive Case, being invariably formed by the prefixing 
of ’Abd, ’Umm, ’Ibn, Bint.* The use of the seems 

to have originated in the habitual rallying-cry of the 


* Properly kunyat"". Also pronounced as kinya* (from 

^ and rarely as kunwa‘ and kinwa* (as from ^ hence the 

Preterite forms and as also (which, however, is not 

9-, ^ g ^ ^ 

recognised by Al-Kisa^l) and u>^, and (after the namesake^ 

homonym. (IM. on the authority of Al-LihyanI and Abu ‘Ubayd). 

® Mub., p. 413 : 

* This is how R. designates it (u. ^1 ff, etc.), but not so Sakka- 
kl and TaftSzsni. 

* Mub., p. 413. 

* As also, though rarely, with and 

841 
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Arab warrior in the battlefield.* One can easily picture the 
indefatigable warrior advancing into the field and crying 
(I am so and so, the son of so and so !) and 
meeting with a retort of the same nature from the opposite 
party. For thus was the warrior able not only to terrify 
his opponents by mentioning to him names that spelled awe 
and terror, but also to “ locate himself correctly ... to per- 
sons belonging to the different communities, who could test 
his account of himself.”* The hmya is thus bound up with 
genealogy of which it was a practical exposition and 

a means of its verification. Generally speaking it was employ- 
ed as a means of elevation and exaltation 
of a person’s name. Besides this, two other reasons are 
also offered for its use ; first, to give publicity to anything 
by naming it metonymically, and secondly, it was regarded 
as a good substitute for the name, as ’Abu Lahab had be- 
come a regular name for ‘Abdul-‘Uzza.® So much import- 
ance was given to it that not unfrequently people were 
known by their kumjas far better than by their names. The 

V.' ^ 

proverb ^ {The kunyas are 

warners and the names are reducers) well mirrors their be- 
lief in the gravity and importance of using the patronyms 
(and matronyms) as against the use of their real proper 
names. And the reason is not far to seek ; for the whole 
thing hinges upon the Arabs’ keen sense of honour and their 
enormous pride not only in their own personal achievements 
but also in the greatness and glory that they had inherited 
from their ancestors on the father’s as well as mother’s 
side. The Arabic (and particularly the pre-Islamic) poetry 
is full of long drawn out expressions of this pride. In fact 

‘ IM. u. js, 

® Margolioufch, Introduotion (p. 1) to the Kitab Al-’Ansab of 
Al-Sam‘anl. 

* IM, and Taj. u. 

^ Mdn. 
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quite a libraryful of poetry has been collected and designated 
as the Fakhriyyat (self-laudatory poems). 

So much about the kunya as applied to human beings. 
But it does not stop here ; for just as the Arabs were so ex- 
tremely careful about their pedigree and the oral (and later, 
written) preservation of their genealogy, so also were they 
zealous in watching and preserving the genealogies of their 
camels and horses from one generation of theirs to another, 
so that the nobility of a camel’s or a horse’s breed and its des- 
cendance from a renowned ancestor was also an establish- 
ed source of pride and gave a handle to the nobility and 
greatness of a person and his tribe, and an infringement or 
violation of the sanctity of the animal’s breed and life often 
gave rise to long feuds among their owners, just as the 
slightest lampoon against, or any misappellation of, a person 
and his tribe was enough to involve the whole nation (if they 
were at all a nation in the real sense of the word) in inter- 
minable bloody wars. Like men, therefore, the camels and 
horses also had their kunyas^ whicli were attached not only 
to their proper names but were given to the species absolutely. 
Passing on from this, the Arabs specified not only other 
animals — from the huge elephant and camel down to the 
smallest bug and mosquito — but also fixed such appellations 
for inanimate objects and abstract ideas, as will appear 
from the collection in the following pages. 

It will readily appear that most of these appellations 
and epithets (for so the kunyas of animals and other 
objects should properly be styled) apply to commonplace 
animals and beasts, such as were mostly in evidence in 
the country, both at home and abroad. In some cases it 
will be found that these kunyas take the place of proper 
names as applied to creatures of a rare occurrence. It is, 
however, an interesting fact that almost every description 
of animal life finds a place among the long list, among 
the abstract ideas, calamity, misfortune, evil (which were by 
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no means a rare commodity in Arabia in those days) occupy 
far more space than such as truth, falsehood, etc. ; and it is 
rather strange why the outstanding points of the Arabian 
Sense of Honour (Murimwa) should not have been dubbed 
as the father, mother, son or daughter of something. In 
this respect they perhaps liked to be plain and outspoken 
rather than involved and intricate in expression. 

The kunyas have (just as in the case of liuman sur- 
names and patronyms) ’Abu, ’Umm, ’Ibn (with the dual 
’Ibna, and plurals Banu and ’Abna), Bint (with its plural 
Banat) and ^Akha, prefixed to them. Besides these the 
prefixes Dhu (for masculine) and Dhst (for feminine) have 
also been regarded as falling under the title Kunya. 
And it is in the same order that they have been arranged 
in the following pages. 

As a general rule the kunya indicates the nature, 
quality and function of the object, or its similarity in its 
nature or function to the thing to which it is related. For 

instance /•! (mother) relates to such inanimate things as 
have growth* (as in and and signifies 

the source, origin, foundation or basis of a thing/ its stay 
or cause of subsistence.® Likewise anything to which other 
things are collected together or adjoined, is said to be their 
mother* (as in and or the place of collec- 

tion and combination or comprisal and comprehension of a 
thing is its mother (as in^Aia.)|j*| and ). So also 

is the beginning, the main or chief part of a thing styled as 
the mother thereof. 'Ibn is usually applied to anything 
on which the obtainment of something depends, or anything 
on which the development, strength, maintenance and 


* Taj. u. 

* F. and MM. 

® Taj. u. 

* M. on the authority of Al-*Akhfash. 
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perfection of something in based* (as in and 

or something to which one’s endeavours are 
mostly devoted* (as in and It should 

be noted, however, that if ’Ibn is used for such things as do 
not sustain a distinction of sex, the plural of ’Ibn is formed 
in Sandt, as in and etc.* This treatment 

is also accorded to the hunyas of smaller animals, the sex of 
which is rather hard to recognise, as in the case of 

and < 5 ^ ^ In fact all plurals other than those of 

human beings, the genii and the angels are formed in 
Bandit As to ^Akhu the general rule is that in cases 
where AJAu does not indicate a born brother, it signifies 
resemblance in some quality (form, value, etc.), 

and unity of function or action.* For instance, they say 

; so also is the epithet for 

(Kor., XVII, 27) and for 

It is also used in the sense of j-»', i.e., worthy of or fit for 
a thing, e.g., ,.*>1 (one worthy of confidence) and in 

the sense of yO , as in (a wealthy 

person). 

All lexicographers give under Abu, Umm, etc., 

as well as under the nouns to which these are attached 
as . But none of them can in any way be said 

to be exhaustive. Suyuti devotes a full chapter to Kunya- 
names in the Mizhar under the title : 

- 

and quotes three authors on this subject, viz,^ (i) Abul- 

^ Taj. on the authority of Al-RSghib. 

* Ibid. 

® M. on the authority of Tha ‘ lab ; and others. 

^ Ibid. 

® M. u. ; and p. 310. 

* As used by Abul-’Asvvad ul-Du’ili, — M., p. 310, 

44 
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‘Abbas Muljainmad b. al-Hasan al-’A^wal, whom al-’Akhfash 
reckons as the first writer on the subject and whose work, 
we are told, dealt with only the first four of these hunya- 
prefixes ; (ii) Ibn al-Sikklt’s 

which included all except and is often quoted 

by lexicographers ; (iii) Ibn al-’Athir’s which 

was summarised by SuyutI liimself under the title 
Of these the last one was edited by Seybold in 
1896 in the Seinitistische Studien/ and is a pretty long work 

covering 256 pages of the text, and Suyuti’s ^ 5 ^^* was done 
by him in 1895 in the Z.D.M.G, (pp. 231 — 243). The 
Murassa^ is by far the best work on the subject. But for the 
kind courtesy of Professor A. Siddiq! of the Dacca Univer- 
sity and the favour of the Vice-Chancellor of that Univer- 
sity in having lent me the book, I would have had to depend 
on the references to it made by the different lexicographers. 
Though received just when I was going to the press it has 
helped me in making some valuable corrections and in 
supplying some more examples of kunyas^ and has been the 
cause of giving me further consolation of realising that I 
have been able to add some more material not found even 
in the Murassa'. 

I have arranged the Kimya-niime^ in the order of 
’Abu, ’Umm 5 Tbn (followed by ’Ibna, Banu and ’Abna), 
Bint, Banat, ’Al^u, Dhu and Dhat. Then follow the geo- 
graphical names in the same order of lUmyas. 

I have used the following abbreviations in the work : — 

Burhaii. for Burliga-I-Qati‘ (Persian Dictionary). 

b. „ Brother of. 

* I am indebted to Prof. A S. Tritton of the Aligarh 
University for having drawn my attention to Fleischer, who 
has made some remarks about Kunya'mxmts in his ‘ Kleinere 
Sohriften ’ (I, 151). Fleischer, however, has nothing important to 
say on the subject. 
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Dmr. 

for 

AbDarnIrf s Hayatul-HayawSn al-KubrS. 

d. 

ff 

Daughter of. 

dd. 

ff 

Daughters of. 

DhR. 

If 

The Diwan of Ghailan Ibn ^Uqbah 
known as Dhur-Rummah. Ed. C. H. 
Macartney. Cambridge, 1919. 

Bn. Isl. 

If 

The Bnoyolopsedia of Islam. 

P. 

9» 

Al-PirUzHbadfs Al-Qamns. 

f. 

» 1 

Father of. 

H. 


Al-Harirl, the author of the MaqHmSt. 

Ham. 


The Hamasah. Ed. G. Q. Prey tag. Bonn., 
1828. 

HUE. 

)f 

Harmsworth’s Universal Bnoyolopffidia. 

IM. 

)> 

Ibn Manznr's UisSnul-^Arab. 

IS. 

f* 

Ibn al-Sikkit. 

Jahr. 


Al-Jawharl’s Sibah. 

Jam. 

>) 

Jamharatul-’Amthal of Abu Hiiai al- 
‘Askarl. Cairo, 1310. 

Kor. 


The Koran. 

M. 


Al-Mizhar of SuyUtl. 

Maq. 


The Maqamat. 

Mdn. 

n 

Al-Maydam’s Majma ‘ ul-’Amth8l. 

Mfd. 


The Mufa<J(Jallyat. Ed. C. J. Lyall. Ox- 
ford, 1921. 

MM. 


Al-Misbahnl-Munlr of Al-PayyllmT. 

Ms. 


Al-Murassa ‘ of Ibn AKAthlr. Seybold, 
Semitist ische Studien. 1896. 

Mub. 

- 

The Kamil of Bl-Mubarrad. Ed. W. 
Wright. Leipzig, 1864. 

Nihaya. 

,, 

ALNihayat of Ibn al-’Athlr. 

R. 

Jt 

Richardson, Persian Dictionary. 

S. 

•» 

Salinone’s Arabic-English Dictionary. 

s. 


Son of. 

ss. 

•? 

Sons of. 

Taj. 


Tajnl-‘Arns of Al-Zabldl. 

u. 


under. 

Z. 


Al-ZamaUisharrs ’Asasul-Bglaghat 
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I. 5»' 

; Father of eternity ; The vulture. It 
is so called because according' to the popular Ara- 
bian belief a vulture attains to a thousand years of 
age, and is the lord (Aa~) of all the birds. (Dmr.) 
This belief has given rise to the proverb : 

Of a longer age than the vulture. 

^£>1 — ; f . a young lion : The lion. Also 

iff — ; f. the seizure : The sparrow-hawk, 
the falco )tisus 

; f. the lion: The bread (Jajn.) 
and ,•! . 

^ if' — ; f. peace, security : A wild beast (/i^) 
— ; f. the sociable companion : (1) A basin 
(2) A jug 

— ; f. the friend, conipanioii : The ear. 

' ''i 

— ; f. Job: (1) The camel. So called because 
of its wonderfully patient and perseverant nature 
in bearing hardships in journeys and in carrying 
loads. It contains a reference to the patience of 

Job. (2) The jackal. The proverb 

(I met him with the mentality of Abu ^Ayyub) 
is used when one overpowers, or gets the upper 
hand of his adversary. 

— ; f. Tyas : (1) A soap ; anything (general- 
ly a powder made up of a mixture of different 

ingredients to wash hands and face with). H. 

^ ^ ^ 

has : They washed (their) bands 

with the soap (Maq. XTX). (2) A toothpick 
(Ms.). 
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A 

jAj — ; f. the ocean (or sea) : The crab, which 
is also known as (the scorpion of the 

water). (Dnir.) 

yAiXj* — ; f. the fruitful land : The he-goat. So 
called probably because he eats away all the green 

9 

and herbage growing in a (=vub)). 

(javsaJl — ; f. Bu^iays : The fox. But see 

^ A w- 

— (and ^,iiia.Aj|) : f. Bakhtar : The serpent. 

— ; f. the hasty one (?) : A species of fish, 
otherwise known as 

— ;f. the opinions: A resolute, self- 
confident person ( ) to whom new opinions 
present themselves. 

is the pi. of Aj an opinion that occurs 
to one^s mind and is different from the former 


opinions. This is the characteristic way in which 
the Arabs used to show their appreciation of a 
strong and resolute man. An analogous saying is 

9 

^6 ^LIhXmJ i.e., a king has always some new 
opinion about matters before him. 

, V.J — ; f. the leopard ; (1) The vulture. (2) 

The leopard. 

9 

; — ; f. Burayd : The magpie (l 5*^')- 
, V — (and — ;f. the lizard called 

(1) A variety of the large lizard ( «), ) known 
as u«»jl (•'•-w. (2) A certain bird, otherwise known 
as iUij. 


' Ms. reads it as 

“ Qolius reads this as and but does not note the hunya. 
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lAJjV — j f, the changpiag colours. * A bird, which 

is like a sparrow, and changes its colours. Ac- 
cording to Al-QazwinI,* it has sweet voice, and has 
a long neck and long legs and a red beak, is of 

the size of a stork ( ), changes colour every 

now and then, and is red, blue, green and yellow. 

Further on it is described byDmr.* (on the authority 

* * 

of Ibn Sida) to be identical with the bird 
and is said to be like a sparrow, dust-coloured and 

r*' 9 

having the elegance ( jiiLiaJ ) of a But Abul- 

‘Abbas describes it as being a multi-coloured 
bird, the feathers of which change a number of 

colours 8J.*) in the day.* The proverb 

ySSkil^j ^ (A greater changeling than the 
Abu Baraqish) is used of one’s changing ( ) 

and fickleness ( Likewise a poet’s words : — 

(Like Abu Baraqish whose colour changes 
every day) have become almost proverbial. 

— ; f. blessings : The month of Ramadan. 
JjUJi — ;f. the auspicious one : The raisins. 

J , o J^lrJ — ; f. the feathers ( umj> ) round about the 

9 ' X ' ^ J ^9 

neck ; The cock. The nouns and (^31^ 

(without Abu) also signify a cock. 

* The name is generally derived from to paint or dob 

with different colours. Thus means I painted or dyed 

the cloth, and signifies (He adorned). Mdn., Z. 

* Dmr. u. 

® Under yASK 

* M, 
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; LT V 


; V 


J J0 w 
^ £ V 

^ J ^ 


u* J V 


— ; f. the dusti or earth ( vM ) : A certain 
bird, otherwise called 

y&jJ * — ; f. the mankind; Adam. Cf. 

— ; f. cheerfulness ; Sweetmeats, dessert (cM»); 
and — the vulture. 

jAMXi — ;f. a seeing one : (1) A blind person. 

According to Ms. the story of the origin of this 
appellation is that once Yashkur b. Wa’il al-Yash- 
kurl was brought, while he was yet a boy, to 
Musaylima the Liar, who stroked his face 

and rendered him blind, so that he was so nick- 
named. This was also the kunya of the poet Al- 
’A ‘sha. (2) A dog. 

jLk.^|— ;f. the brave (or courageous) pei'sons : 
The lion. 

/V f 

— ;f. distance: A great distance. Says 
Dhur-Rummah : — 

** t/r ^ 

^ Ul..^ 

w'iUl— ; f. cities, towns : One who alights (or 

halts) at any place he wishes, and is not prevented 
from doing so on account of his power and influ- 

v>» 

ence ( 8)*^ ) ; or one who is bold and courageous 
enough to traverse dangerous places and perilous 
tracts of land, such as are not commonly traversed. 

— ;f. Bilissa: A certain bird, having short 
wings and a long tail. (Ms.) 


^ So Dmr. u, But he does not mention Taj. con- 

firms the kunya on the authority of Ibn al-'A‘rabl, but does not 


describe the bird. It should be noted, however, that Jtf»m and 
^ ^ 
are also names of certain birds. Ms. reads it as 'Vgt. 


• DhR.,XI,38. 
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J S 

va> ^ 

cS V 


;r 


Otjyy 

J O 

^ J 


rr'^ 


oli^— ; f. daughters : One having many 
daughters. (R.) 

r*A «yU. — ; f. falsehoods, lies: A liar. ‘ See 
• •- 

otJU Taj. reads for See j*e c.>Uj. 

— ; f, the chief : The white hawk (o;)J0* 

ouJi — ; f. the house: The master, owner, occu- 
✓ ^ 

pier, of the house. Cf. and Jyu ^jl. 

(jd^Jl — ; f. the eggs : The male ostrich 

— ; f. the white (men) : The Abyssinian, 
the black man, the negro. 

— ; f. the white: (1) Milk. (2) The black 

man.* 

8,.*3 — ; f. a date : A certain bird of a very small 
magnitude. See 

— ; f. the lion’s lair* : The lion. 

✓ ^ 

— ; f. an acid : Vinegar. So named from its 
acidity, and from the fact that it makes food acid. 

A 

jUd^l — ; f. the burdens : The mule. 

— ; f. thirty : The male ostrich, which 

is so called from the fact that a female ostrich lays 
thirty eggs.* 

— ; f. Thuraama : (1) The wolf. (2) The 
hoopoe bird. 

— ; f. the double one : The almond ()ylM). 

— (and : f. the abode (or residence) : 

(1) The master of the dwelling. (2) The guest. (3) The 


* M. from Abul-‘ Abbas. 

* Ms. 

* Ms., 

* Ms. 
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host. From this comes meaning : the 

host wiio entertains one {i.e., a guest) and whom 
one betakes himself to for lodging ; as also the guest 
himself. Of. yi\ and 1*1 • 

*> I — : (1) The first thing that a child is taught 

to write ; the ’Abujad ; ( 2) they say 

He has come v^ith — i.e., he lies, 

utters falsehood. So also is the saying 

He fell into Abu Jad, i.e., in confusion and per- 
plexity. It is also explained as (8) a calamity, 
misfortune (iu^fo). 

^ ^ — ; f. repair (or recovery) : The bread. Cf. 

r*- 

^ — -■ ; f. Jaljadif : The crow. ‘ 

^ VI. " ^ ^ s 

;a8 also y^\ (according to 

Tha^lab) and y^\ (as in IM.) — the pi. being 

with the fetha of ^—'signifying strong and plump 
men and camels, as in a line of 

Ru’ba : — though Ibn 

Barri tliinks that Al-Jawhari is mistaken in apply- 
ing in this line to the camel, for it stands 

really for the horse. But also signifies a 

/ 9 ^ 

species of the locust (wA.^**), and and 

(as also pLjt>Lie\:i>^jl) as well denote a species of the 

locust, which is green in colour and has long legs 
being a proper name for it, just as 
is a proper name for the lion, — for you say 
or, it is plump, dust-coloured 

and has small holes in the body Accord- 

* Ms. reads it as 


F. 46. 
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ing to Layth the and are species 

of locusts (hence the dual form 5^f), 

such as are green and long-legged, and they are 
also known as Again, Ibn al-’A‘rabi 

regards v-j->Liaw> as a little animal 

which is otlierwise known as ; and 

Al-Sayrafi thinks that is an animal 

like the cliamelion (Aj,.:aaiJ|) and is also called 
(pi. F. interprets as a beetle 

) and also as a lion, on account of its being 
quick and valiant, from which signifies quick- 

ness and valour The kunya is also 

used as a term of reviling and vituperation. 

^-biD>=fc— : See u. above. 

) ^ — ; f. the wounds : The crow. 

) ^ f. a locust : The bird known among the 

people of ‘Iraq as and the people of Syria 

call it If its flesh be taken, melted, and the 

body of a sufferer from piles be anointed with it, it 
does him immense good. (Dmr.) 

A ^ 

— ;f. male donkeys: A certain plant (or 

tree) which comes out as if it were so many huge 
pillars ; and is similarised to male donkeys 

A > 

(pronounced with each one of the three 
vowels on p. ) : f. the whelp : The lion. 

^ KT r — ; f. the bodies : sulphur. (R.) 

^ — ; f. the curly hair (or, of the camel hav* 

ing abundant and curly hair) : The camel. (IM.) 

— ; f. the goat : The wolf. The 
words of the poet ‘Abid b. al-’Abras (particularly 
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the second hemistich) have become pro- 
verbial : 

i.e., the wine, though called it.!# (gold), is a vicious 
thing ; and so also is the wolf, who though having 
such a mild name as is yet a deadly beast. 

— ; (with fetha or damma on ^ ) ; f. miser- 
liness (from a miser) : The wolf. 

— ; f. Ja‘id : The wolf. 

•' f 

^ — ; f. dung ; The large black crow (otiXAll). 

ijljto — ; f. the beetles : The black beetle (cU&). 

It is so called because it collects up the dry dung 
(j«.jU|^*^J|) and hoards it up in its hole.* It is 

otherwise known as . It bites the beasts 

(i^jLjJi) in their and they run. It is larger 
than the ordinary beetle and is of a 

dark black colour, with some redness in its abdo- 
men. Its male has two feelers (ejl^^s) . It 
is found abundantly in the resting places of the 
cows and buffaloes, and in places of the dung. It 
is born mostly from the dung of the cows 
(^loUa.!)- Its characteristic habit is the collection 
and hoarding up of filth, and the wonderful fact 
about it is that it faints away ('syy*j) under 
the effect of the flavour of the rose and any other 
fragrant smell, but when returned to the dung it 
revives. It has two wings which appear only when 
it flies. It has six feet and a very well-defined 
hump (»*-^). It walks with retrograde 

steps ((5^S.^|), and when it wishes to fly it flutters 
up its wings first. A modern (Egyptian) proverb says 

' This and the following description is from Drar ii, 
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(jl (Of him whose 

cook is a beetle, what may not be the dishes ?) — 
i.c., what can the work be if slovenly fools are em- 
ployed to execute it. * Burckhardt explains it as 
‘‘ the largest species of or searabaeus, and,” 

he goes on to say, it is “ cited like the latter as an 
emblem of ugliness and filth.”* 

^ ^ — ; f. Ja'far : The fly. 

J ^ ^ — ; f. abundant wool : The wolf. * 

O ^ — ; f. Jalawluiq: A term of reviling and 

abusing. Says a poet : — 

_!)kaBJ| — ; f. the great eater : The bear. 

— ; f. the rose-garden : The bugloss 

plant. (R.) - is the Arabicised form of the 

Persian word =a rose-garden, or a garden 
in general. 

s' J ^ 

; f. flower : The alkanet root. (R.) 

is the Arabicised form of the Persian Jf (a rose- 
flower, or a flower in general). 

9 

— ; f. al-Jumay^ ; The penis. 
j*.i. — ; f. company : Tlie night. 

— : f. the whole, entire, all : (1) A tray 

(vjA*-), ora table-cloth. SaysH, IjIgJouU 

* Then send for the tray, for therein 
lies a happy news for every one who be hungry.® 

* Burckliardts, Arabic Proverbs, p. 238. 

* Ibid. 

* Ms. reads ^ with a kesra^ which does not seem to me to 
b(^ correct, 

* Ms., p. 60. 


j 

CT 
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t) ^ — ; f. the beautiful : (1) Vegetables, so 

calledbecauseitaddstothe beauty of the table. E.has 

: Oh, how extreme- 
ly kind you will be if you only order vegetable (dish- 
es) to be brought.* (2) The pot-herbs (R.) (3) 
A woman’s ^ vi 

— ; f. the beautiful : The tortoise. 

^ genii : The Devil ; as in al- 

Farazdaq’s verse : — 


^ A ^ 




— ; f. the hidden one : mustard. 



‘ — ; f . Junayd : The of a woman. 

^•r 


— ; f, exertion : Hunger. 


J>4^— ; 

^ A ^ 

f. barbarity : The leopard. 


i 

f. an ugly face : (1) The hog. (2) 

The buffalo. 


— 

A 

; f. the plump one : The bear. ^^4^ 

(whence signifies plumpness of the body 

and the face. 



j'y?— i 

; f. one who goes about very much : 

The mouse. 




- ; f. the black : The white man. Cf. 




A 

- ; f. the army : The eagle, the falcon. 

V V ^ 



0 “1 

; f. the friend: (1) The monkey. (2) 


The kid. H. has 


* Ibid. 

* Ms. 

^ Ms. reads it as (p. 196). 

" Maq., XIX. 
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Then bring up the meat of the kid, a thing that 
every wise man loves. (3) A thin bread. 

— ; f* a bubble : Water (Ms.). 

w*3kU» — ; f. fire : (1) The fire from which no 

> 

benefit can be derived, (and ^^LaaJIjU) 

signify the sparks of fire that rise from the striking 
of the horse’s hoofs on stony grounds, or the sparks 
that fall from the pieces of wood that are used to 
strike fire by a process of friction. The kunya 

originated from a miser named who used 

to hide his fire from the people’s view so that they 
may not expect his hospitality, and consequently 
became proverbial. (2) Al-‘Ak]ifash (on the au- 
thority of Al-’Asma‘i) says it signifies a little in- 
sect that appears at night, and while it flies you 
think it is fire,* — the glow-worm. So also is Abu 
Talib’s opinion, who records the testimony of the 
people of the desert to the effect that is the 

name of a flying insect, larger than the common 
fly and slender, that flies between sunset and night- 
fall and is like a spark of fire.* 

^ — ; f. a withholder : The door, 

vjo V ^ ’ — : f . Hubays : The fox. 

I* ^ — ; f. Hatim : (1) The dog. (Ms.) (2) 

The crow. signifies anything black, and is also 
used in the sense of a crow (or raven). A dog is 
so called perhaps from its habit of appropriating 
the bones and crumbs thrown by the master, to the 

* Quoted by M. from Abul-‘Abbas. 

* Taj. 

* This is (aocordiog to Ms. the correct form of 

(q.v.). I am inclined to read it as ( = Taj. from the 

Nawadir) from to run hard. 
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)Z 
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total exclusion of the other pets in the house, as 
if it were a judge to decide the taking 

of shares. 

,^>1^ — ;f. a door-keeper : (1) The fire. (2) 

A term of abuse with which a person is reviled. ‘ 
(Ms.) 

^1.39^11 — ; f. the great pilgrim : (1) The eagle. 
✓ 

(2) The pheasant. (3) The elephant. 

✓ ^ 

— ; f. Hudayj. The stork 

so called by the people of Iraq. is a small 

bird resembling the i-bs. 

— ; f. the sharp-sighted eye : A bird of the 
Hijaz. (Ms.) 

— ; f. caution (or fear) : (1) The crow. 

(21 The lion. (3) An insect which lives high up 
among the rocks, raises and lowers its head 
on account of fear, and changes colours in heat.* 

A 

— ; f. a private chamber (which is quite 
out of the way of the people) : The lion. 

— ; same as 

— ; f. the guard : The lion, tiger. H. 

✓ 

mentions (Maq. XIX). This kunya 

is regarded to be as good as a proper name for 
the lion. 

*>< f 

>aJI — ; f. the free : The table-cloth, trayC^jly^^) 
— ; f. a graceful (or modest) speaker : The 
sparrow.* 


✓ ^ 

' According to Abu Sahl it may be from : 

A useless man. Ms., p. 73. " 

* Ms., p. 74. 

* Ms. reads this as but not so Dmr. 
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^ ^ ^ )U^^I — ; f. Hirmaz : Tlie elephant. Ibn ‘ Athir 

(Ms.) reads it as which should be regarded 

as coming from which signifies sagacity 
thus attributing to the elephant a subtletjr of in- 
tellect and perception. 

A 

— ; f. mishap : Weakness, powerlessness. 

A/ / 

u ) ^ *'®stiveness (refractoriness): The 

mule. (Umr.) So called from the restive and re- 
fractory nature of the animal. 


^5 j ^ — ; f. the hiding place (or refuge) of a 

gazelle : The lion ; so called from his habit of 
hunting the deer out of their refuges in the jungle. 

A y 

V ir ^ < 4*“^ — ; f- sufficiency : The eagle. 

A 

J _ Juy^ — (and ; f. the young lizard 

: The lizard called 

Jla-maa. — ( and ; same as q. v. 

^ A / 

^ beauty : (1) The peacock. (2) 

A bird obtainable in various colours, as red, yellow, 
white, black, blue and green. It is known among 

y 

the people of Andalus asji)y«^ while the Egyptians 

name it as (or ibU» ,jI). It is trainable, 

and when trained it can carry something from 
one person to another. It is counted among the 
ordinary sparrows ( ). ’ (3) One 

possessed of beauty, a beautiful person. (R.) 

✓ ^ 

— ; f. the little beautiful thing : The 

gazelle. 


' Dmr. u. . 
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*A» / 

— (with and without teshdid of u- ) ; the 
very beautiful, comely : (1) The eagle. (2) The 
cock. (Dmr.) 

0“ r" — ; f. the breathless one (owing to run- 

ning) : The rabbit. 

A 

^ — ;f. the fortress (or stronghold) : The 

fox."(F.)" 

— ; f. the stronghold : A coat-of-mail. 
— ;f. the little fortress: The fox. 

(* -1® ^ ,*taAx — ; f. the lion (that crashes or bruises 

everything it devours) : The lion. 

U ^ — i f- 9itt®R : The leopard. (Ms.) 

uc'-i ^ yato. — ; f. a cub : (l) The lion. (2) The fly. 

(Dmr.) (3) The fox ; so named as a satire. 

r c f- the judge (or arbiter) : The wea- 
sel ( ). According to Al-Qazwini/ it is 

a fine ( ) animal, inimical towards the rat, 

in whose hole it enters and turns it out. It is also 
inimical towards the hippopotamus ( so 

that when he opens the mouth it enters it, gets 
down into his belly ( ), eats his entrails, 
rends up the skin and comes out again. It is also 
an enemy of the serpent, whom it kills. When it 
contracts some disease, it eats the eggs of the hen, 
and recovers from the ailment. 

J ^ — ; f. a philosopher (or a wise man) : 

The*" fly. 

•** 

^ J ^ — ; f. the wool-carder : The bear. (Dmr.) 

Quoted by Dmr. u. jjijf . 

F. 46 


1 
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4> I* ^ — ; f. a great praiser (or, of one who 

praises time after time) : The cock. So called 
from its frequent crowing. 

> A ^ 

— ; f. the praised one : (1) Incense 
( ). (2) The wild ass, 

— ; f. the praiseworthy : The bear. 

* 


) r c 




(Dmr.) 

A ^ 

— ; f. the red one : The hawk, (Dmr.) 

V ^ 

— ; f. : The intoxicating bever- 

age called (Law . 

X A 

(joAJufiJl — ; f, the deceptive (or dodging) : The 


? C 



yf c 


fox. signifies deceiving, dodging, outwitting 

in war. 

A J 

; f. trouble (or affliction): One in 
j > 

trouble, an afflicted person. They say JL® 

: This is the family of an afflicted person, 
f. the squint-eyed (woman) : The 

sphinx. (R.) 

— ; f. stratagems : The fox. (R.) 

SL^I — ;f. life : Rain, water. 

;f. Yabya (The living) : (1) The vul- 
ture. (2) The viper ; so called because it lives for 
a thousand years. * The same reason may be ap- 
plied in the case of the vultures’ being so named 
(see (3) Death. H. has 

Till he was about to snatch 
away his garment of life and hand him over to 
death.* 


’ Dmr. u, ^>1 . 
• Maq., XIX. 
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f. 5ayyan : (1) The viper.' (2) The 
panther.* (3) Water.* 

o o ^ — ; f. guile (trick, or mischief — from 

vcfc ) : The monkey. 

^ V ^ — ; f. the news: The hoopoe bird. This 

kunya owes its origin to the mythological hoopoe 
who worked as a messenger of King Solomon to 
the Queen of Sheba. 

tO ^ ^ 

I* viy ^ — ■; f. the female leopard : The spider ; 

so named probably from its habit of leaping and 
jumping like a leopard. 

) ^ ^ ^ — ; f. an atheist : A godless, untrust- 

worthy person. ’ 

A 

^ t> ^ — ; f. a curtain, veil : The lion ; so call- 

ed from its habit of seclusion in its lair. 

— ; f. mutual scratching : (1) The cat. 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Note that jioUouc andj^Aia^ also signify the cat, 

which is so called evidently for its habit of scratch- 
ing the body of its opponent.* (2) The rabbit.* 

— ; f. the scratching one : The fly. 
(Kjyiojt--; f. a young rabbit : The rabbit, hare. 

— ; f. the hornet, wasp : The wasp, the 
hornet (Ms.) 

y.4^daJ| — ; f. the fresh one, the plentious one: 
Flesh, meat.* 

A 

~ f. the green one : The vegetable. 




‘ Dmr. 

* Ms. 

* Burhan. 

* Taj. u. jfciki. A 
® R. reads it as 
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A ^ 

— ; f. the green one : (1) The bird called 
'' . 

and otherwise known as oL«< which is 
the male of a turtle-dove called by some as 

5 sometliing between a dove and a pigeon. 
(2) Flowers. (R.) 

V ^ oLla^ — ; f. one who is given to much of marry- 

ing : (1) The leopard. (2) The partridge (Ms.) 

^ Je ^ — ; f. one who moves the tail while 

walking : The partridge. (Dmr.) 

w>* ^ 

o Js ^ vJUo^ — ( or oLloisJl) : f. the great snatcher (or 

seizer) : (1) The leopard. (2) The kite. Both 
of them are birds of prey, and hence the epithet. 

J Js ^ ; f. one who has flaccid and long ears ; 

A coarse horse, a jade, a hackney ( So 

called on account of the flaccidity of its ears. 

«> J ^ JJLi. — ; f. K^alid : (1) The monkey.* (2) The 

dog. (3) The fox. (4) The ocean, sea.* 

^ A J 

(XLdsuc — ; f. the eternal one : The Devil. 

^ A*' 

J ^ »LJik — ; f. ]^alsa’ (lit. herbage that is partly 

green and partly yellow) : Melilot ; the bugloss 
plant, known in Persian as ^LXa^ and in Arabic as 

io J ^ IfluJLisJi — ; f. the mixed one : The food known 

as (jAx^, 

^ Dmr. u. 

• BurhSn. 

* Ms. refers back the origin of this kunya to Moses, who 

called the sea by this epithet when he was being followed by the 

Pharaoh and wanted to split up the sea to make a passage for his 

people to pass. This hardly deserves any serious attenliop, 
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J ^ — ; f. posterity, progeny : The monkey. 

9 

— : f. the different one : A dinner on 
occasion of mourning. 

)'^ — ; f. the weak, mean persons : A cun- 

ning, astute, wily person 

— ; Same as — above. So also is 

q.v. 

Says Al-Qulakh : — 

lijJI ^ urf ’ 

V c5 ^ disappointed, hopeless one: 

Laziness, procrastination (oljy«jd|), (Ms.) 

tO' 

— ; f- the good: The table, table-cloth 

(8d3Ul). 

^ 9 

— (and ^UiaJl) ; f. the chooser : The mule. 

0 

^ C the thickets, lairs: The lion. 

J V Jkj<>— ; f. with felha and damma on *>; f. 

dung : The bull. (R.) 

.(*»(> — ; f. the garment (or underwear): (1) 

The thin curtain ( lUT ) by which one protects 

oneself from the mosquitoes, the mosquito curtain. 
(2) The gnat, — so called because it is concealed 
in the day time, or because a is wanted to pro- 
tect one from its attacks.* 

rolled one : The calf 


' Ms., p. 85. 
* Taj. u. 
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o- ; •> 


u®; •> 




> 


ti 


(• (J“ 

0^0 




-'A ^ 

iU^<> — ; f. incense (or any aromatic drug for 
fumigatidn) : A certain bird the colour of which is 
like that of a lark (8^). 

— ; f. a creeper : A certain small bird. 

(Taj.) 

A ^ 

— ; f. ddru (from ’ (1) The 

'pudendum muliehre. (2) A foolish person. 

A 

— ; f. adras (pi. of : Same as 
Also see «f 

^ A A 

— ; f. ’Idris : The penis. 

A 

— ; f. the little mouse (or kitten, or 

puppy) : A foolish person, who is so called as if 
he were the father of a mouse ; or one who plays 
like children with the mice and kitten and puppies.* 

A ^ 

cf.iXx — ; f. the overtaker : The horse. 

S.MI13 — ; f. blackness : The Abyssinian. 

^ A.' 

►Uet>J|— ; f. one (woman) who eats much : 
A fool, foolish person.* 

— ; f. a young elephant : The elephant. 

40' t\ 

^A.-;f. the canon : Arabic designation for 

the Spanish duro, a coin bearing the imprint of a 
colonnade. Cf. XiLls 


' Ms. reads it as 

_ 4^ 

Ms. reads it as 

* Dmr. u. on the authority of Al-Suhayli. Ms. reads it 
as je>. 

* Taj. u. and Al-Tasrih (Al-’Azharl’s Commentary on 
Ibn Malik’s Alfiyyah), vol. I, p. 125. According to Ibn Barn it is 
also read with the unpointed j (Taj.) 
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(3 ySiijkJt^l — ; f. the little 5lyi»3<> bird. An insect, 

with a speckled body, and smaller than a lizard 
; or it is a bird. (Ms.) 

c J i f. a night-traveller (or walker-about) ; 

(l) The hedge-hog, — so called because he goes 
about at night. (2) The cock. (Dmr.) 
o J <> vjUo — ; f. a gentle walk : The hog. 

, » »> — ; f. Time : eagle. 

.-'Ax 

(. » 0 — ; f. the black one : A great cooking 

caldron in which an entire sheep may be cooked 
and dressed.* So called because a considerable 
part of it is black.’ 

^ ^ f. a table-land : The cooking pot. The 

table-land may contain a reference to the hearth. 

. 6 s-*3^ — ; f. the wolf : The jackal.* 

•'jf 

vj 6 wUdJl — ; f. the (common) fly : A person hav- 

ing stinking breath. Some say — f. of 

flies (in pi.), whence comes the proverb 

(or More stinking than 

: The Cantharis, or Spanish 

0 

fly : a kind of insect of a red colour, speckled 
with black, which flies and is of a poisonous 
nature. 

X A 0 0 S K0 

— and and — : Same as 

0 * 0 

Abu Dhurab, q» v. 

' So in Golius, Arab. Lex. 

• Ms. 

’ Dmr. u. 
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; a ^ 


U- - ; 

J » ^ 

; 

C V , 

a V ; 

' c > 

V c; 


— — ; f. Dhiryah : A certain small bird. 
(Ms.) 

jy^iX * — ; f. the frightened one : The serpent. 
(Dmr.) 

^ A 

— ) f- fame : The turtle-dove (Dmr.). So 
called from its sweet chirpings, or pei’haps the 
name is based on the popular belief that its notes 
denote the formula used in glorifying 

God (j5^6=^6). 

Jb<j — ; f. a long-tailed one : ( 1 ) The ox ; so 

called for its long tail. (2) The ostrich. 

— ; f. the little head : One who has a 
large head, and, therefore, also a big turban.* 

JLSyi — ; f, young ostriches : The male ostrich. 

^5 — 5 f. the lungs : The monkey. (Dmr.) 

f- liberality : The bird kuown as 

•0 

and which is a kind of hawk or falcon. It is 
one of the hunting birds resembling the 

A ✓ 

— ; f. the spring (season) : (1) The hoopoe. 
(2) The serpent, the black cobra (^L-^ <>^^1).^ 
-Upl-; f. hope : ( 1 ) A table-cloth. ( 2 ) A fry- 
ing-pan (Sly^).* 

^ A ^ 

— ; f- (and : f. the plain, smooth 

place : The shade. Says Al-Nabigha‘ al-Ja‘di : — 

la-ao^t 


> Z. u. (^1). 

* Dmr. u. yii. 

* Ms. 

* Without Jt it denotes a sale or a purchase (<•;*). Ms. p. 106. 

* M. from Abul-‘ Abbas. 



o- ) 

r > ^ 

a ) ; 


J U“ ) 
ir ; 

^ e ) 
e ; 

Ui ) 

lt U> ; 
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(And how will you like to hold communion 
with him whose friendship is like the shade ?) 

A 

^ ®*one : A great serpent, a dragon 
(Dmr.) 

— ; f* fatigue : The lion. 

* ^ 

heavy (or, weighty and grave) 
one: (l) The food called u^axAja. which is prepared 

from dates, clarified butter and starch. H. mentions 
it in Maq. XIX. (2) Vegetables. ‘ 

A 

J — ; f. the small (or short) arrow: The 
leopard. 

— ; f. one who takes (or follows) the right 
way : (1) The rat, mouse. (2 ‘ The monkey. (M.) 
xIaj — ; f. a numerous family : The wolf* 

— ; f. the high one : The weasel. (M.) 

0 ^ 

— ; f. sleep: The weasel ( ). 

— ; f. one speckled with black and white : 
The leopard. 

A 

JU^Jl — ; f. the one who walks quickly (or strut- 
tingly) : The crow. A poet says :~ 

jUiin ^ 

Ji?^) f*1 Sjl) 


That is, the deformed gait of the crow is 
responsible for the kunya. 

— i f- ^ small lance : The penis. 

Ax 

— ; f. good (happy) news : The hoopoe. 


■ Ms. 

47 
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; f. the spirits (or essences) : Quick- 
silver (R.). 

— ; f. the wind : The wind. When the 

wind stops and the heat increases the Arabs say 
: The Father of Wind has died.* 

' rll — ; f. the winds : (1) The bird called ^ 

which is a kind of hawk.* (2) The weather-cock.* 
(3) A kind of windbolt with which children play ; 
called by some They say the first person 

to use it was Musaylima the Liar, who learned it 
from the people of Syria. Says a poet* : — 

^UaJl^yAi , 

But (without J ) indicates (1) an old 

pair of socks, and (2) the bird.* 

— ; f. comfort, ease : Sleep. 

& S) — ; f- plumage ; superb clothing : Senna. 


Used both as a 

declinable and an indeclinable noun, 
j ^ i ® diviner : The crow. So called 

because one augurs by means of it. See H., Maq. 

XLIX. 

/ 

— i ®' preventer: (1) An elephant. 

An elephant is known as as well as 

(2) A bull having horns, or the one having horns 

broken. (Taj.) 


' Ms., p. 106. 

’ Dmr. u. } 4 >l . 
’ BUIS., u. Abu. 
• Ms., p. 106. 

' Ibid. 
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— ; f, the fudtndum muliebre : The 


of a woman. 

^ ^ P mm 

) ; ) 

8 , 1 j) — ; f. Zurara* : The starling bird (^j|) 

e;) 

jft;) — ; f. a seed : (l) The hog. (2) The ox. 


(3) The bread. 


— ; f. the blue one : The oil of olives 


(:>jyi), or an oil in general. 

— ; f* Zurayq : A certain bird, otherwise 
known as ; or, it is the partridge. It is 

fond of company with men, is trainable, quick in 
grasping whatever is taught to it , . . . and can utter 
clearly the letters it has learned to pronounce, so 
much so that the hearer does not doubt its being a 
human voice. * 

S') — > f' saffron; The lion; so called 

because it is often smeared with blood. ’ 

J g ^ ; f. the lively : The thickest string of 

a musical instrument. 

®i&hs : The goose ())Jl) 

(Ms.f 

o ^ XjU j — ; see aoJl ,jl . 

^ 0* 0^ 

v5i^; — ; f- Zechariah: The ring-dove, 
is one of the four diiferent forms of who 
was one of the prophets of the Old Testament. 

^ M. from Abu ‘ Ubayda. 

® Dmr. u. J4;5 ^1. 

• Ms., pp. 113414. 

^ M. quotes it wrongly without Jf 

* The Teshdid on as read by Seybold <Ms., p. 1 14) seems 
to be iucofreot. 
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a j ; f. the freethinker* : The chame- 

^ #<» 

lion. So called perhaps because it changes its 
colour so often like a zindiq changing his vriews 
about religion. 

'i 

y; — ; f. buzz, lyim ; The monkey. So is also 

^ — ; f. fornication, adultery : A term of 

vituperation and reviling (Jain.). This shows 
that is only another form of with ,5^) as its 
noun of relation. 

\ 5 ) — ; f. Ziyad : (1) The domestic ass. 

Some poet says (satirizing Ziyad Ibn’Abih, the half- 
brother of Mu‘awiya‘) 

(2) The penis. Says a poet : — 

(3) The food called ^ 

Jo) — ; f. Zayd : (1) Old age. (2) The 

magpie (M.) 

development, growth : (1) A certain 
bird. (2) The crow^ (Dmr.) (3) A well-known 
medicine, known among the physicians as Iaj AiJ‘ 

and and And in the Crete 


' So Dmr. ; but Ms. (p. 114) reads it with J'. 

* I translate as a freethinker to find some way out of 

a large and confused mass of interpretation to which the word 
has been subjected. 

* Dmr. u. 1{1 on the authority of the Ms. 

* In this sense Ms. (p. 106) reads it with the unpointed % 

and explains ^1 as merely a species of bird p. X14. 
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Island it is known as j*. It is the root 

of a plant.* 

— ; f • the decorated one: Flowers. 

^ S.am. — ; f. a young hyena : a hyena having a 

wolf for its father. 

** 0* ^ 

J ^ — ; f. a moustache: The wolf. (Dmr.) 

* A ^ 

» «y (jn sU-y — ; f. posteriors: One who has large 
posteriors. 

v> — ; f. one who prostrates himself much 

(in prayer): The hoopoe. So called after the 
numerous bows of its tuft as it walks.’ 


O LT — ; f. Isaac: The green wood-pecker 

J ^ (jN — ; f. a white garment: The aquatic 

bird. See 

A 

— ; f* STras: An animal which is de- 
scribed by Al-QazwInI to be found among the reed- 
banks has twelve holes bored in the nose 

(oi When it breathes there is heard from its 

nose a note like one proceeding from musical in- 
struments a»d the animals gather round it 

to enjoy music. In the meantime it terrifies some of 
them, preys upon them and eats them. But if it is not 
able to get any game, it screams aloud with a terri- 
ble voice, and the animals disperse and run away.* 


^ quick : The fire of the wood 
of and the trees (^JaXfc>y|^b), or that of the 
It is so called because it takes fire quickly.* 


^ Taj. u. ^5 

* Bn. Isl., Art. Hudhud. 

* Dmr. u. j>l 

* Taj. on the authority of Ibn Barrl. 
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tJ ; y- 
> ; y- 


*> £ tr 

;>-i u“ 

O tj- 


; u> y 
J® (J y 


— ; Suraqa*: The sparrow-hawk 

A ^ 

j^l — ; f. liberality: Thiags (like aloes- 

wood, etc.) used for fumigation as incense 
H. says, : Then 

send round the incense, which is a mark of 
liberality and munificence. 

— ; f. good luck : Extreme old age ((•^4^0** 

A^A ^ ,jJ 

o^aaaax — ; f , the lucky one; The hawk 
^LmaJI — ; f. the trareller : A cheese 

— ; f. Safaya: Same as q. v. 

^ A^ ' 

— ; f. Sufyan: (1) The beaver, the 

hedge-hog, otherwise known as and .* 

#>» 

(2) An aquatic bird known as ^^iaAio . 

A ✓ 

— ; f. the heat of the sun: The hawk. 

A 

la«A* — ; f, fire (obtained from the firesticks) : 

• ^ 

The upper ( ) firestick. Says Dhur-Rummah : — ‘ 

>$» ^ 

y? UU* y t®Ul * 


A 

!• £ J y — ; f- a large-nosed and large-mouthed 


one : The wolf. According to P. the word 

also indicates a thin wolf having a long muzzle 

( I, lai3.il }. 

<•» A ^ 

I* J — ; f. Salma* : The bear. 

✓ ' •** 

^Asa — ; f. Salma; The species of the lizard 

✓ 

called^, (F.) ; or, it is the same as 

' Maq., XIX. 

’ M. from IS. 

* Dmr. 

* DhR., XXIV, 28, 
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y^UU— ; f. SalmSn : A species of the black 
beetle ( ►UJiiiaJl ). According toibn Athir‘ some 
people call it and explain it as a lizard 

joUJU. — ; f. Solomon: (1) The cock. (2) Tlie 

f * 

goat of the Hijaz ( ).* 

A ^ 

^ \r sweet pancake 

( iu#vyi ). 

^ A o' Jf 

U'cjVo*' — ; f. Sinbis : The black beetle ( J**). 

i** 

A -«• 

J • u~ — ; f. a plain : fl) The leopard. (2) 

The eel, the snake-fish )• 

^ J 

— ; f. the small plain ; The leopard. 

^ K 

^ ^\jr — ; f. the black one : The leopard. 


^ ) U" — ; f. the palatable one : The food 

called 

^ lt ill-luck : The crow. So called 

probably because it is supposed to bring about ill 

luck and separation. 

^ ^ ^ 

Uf V lt — ; f, Shubquna* : A certain bird which 

accompanies the asses and the cattle, and eats 
flies.* 

A 

J V tr — ; f* the whelp : The lioii. So is also 


' Ms., p. 118. 

’ Ibid. Seybold’s reading of this word with the pointed A 
is not correct. 

* Dmr. on the authority of the Mura^^a* . But the author of 
the Mura^^a^ does not mention it at all. 
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V e ir 
e g Ji 


gldUb — ;f. tho brave: (1) The horse. (2) The 
# 

camel. (3) The hawk. 

A ^ 

— ; f. the braying : The mule. 


c 

A ^ 

rf^- 


f. fat: The small species of what 


is called ;l.^(Taj.), which is, according to 
Drar., a roundish insect (S ) of the size 

of a dinar, born in moist places. It has a raised 
back, on which there is a protuberance like a shield 
so that when it walks the back becomes 
like a cupola (iU}) and nothing is seen of it except 
the sides of its feet. Nor is its head seen while it 
is moving, except when it is turned down on its 
back, for the front of its face is dyked an 1 

roundish. In colour it is less blackish than the 
and is also smaller than that. It has six feet 
and is often found in marshy places and in the 
dung-hills. Another species of it is thin-bellied hut 
not round. And the people call it — and 

it is quite clear that it is the smaller (species of) 
But the people of Yemen use this term 
for an insect which is larger than the locust and is 

one of the species of the buttertly (ji 

M * — ; See under the last kunya. 


Shurayh : The of a woman. 

— ; f. one who is wide between the 
shoulders : The hawk 


The duck. 


•; f. the dusty one: (1) The hawk. (2) 
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J ^ ir 

*5^ cr 
o o cr 

^ d Ji 

r r LT 
J (• 

v5 » (Jw 

O' 5 cr 
>l) ^ iji 

r LT 

£ CS l> 
c) 45 ir 


— ; f. the busy one : The ant. So called 
probably from its being ever busy in work. 

— ; f . health: Sugar. (R.) 

✓ 

— ; f. the twins (lit. the counterpart of 

a thing) : (1) The chamelion (Dmr.). (2) The 

donkey. (3) The crow. 

— ; f. a thankful, grateful person : Sweet- 

^ K9 

meats, dessert ( ). 

— ; f- the proud (lit. of one who elevates 

his nose from pride) : The cat. (Dmr.) 

— ; f. a cloak, mantle, wrapper : The 
present world. 

^4^11 — ; f. the pleasant, sweet one : (1) The 
musical pipe or the Persian lute. (2) The 

water-melon (Golius). (3) The food known as 
(Ms.)* 

— ; f. the lover : (1) A musical instru- 

✓ 400 

ment. (2) A Song. 

A ^ 

— ; f. the thorns : The hedge-hog. 

."A ^ 

; f. one who has a mole upon his 
person : The eagle. 

— ; f. the escort : The leopard. 

— ; f. shins ( ji’s ) : The tiger. is 
the pi. of which is (i) one of the letters of the 
alphabet, and also signifies (ii) a man having patches 


* Seybold’s reading with J (Ms., p. 127) does not seem to be 
correct. 

F. 48 
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in bis garment ( ). The kunya may have been 

based on (i) the letter as indicating the sound 
produced from the friction of the tiger’s sides as it 
moves through the reeds ; or (ii) the similarity of 
its body to a patched garment. 

^ V u* 3 *^ — ; f< the patient one : (1) The domes- 

tic ass. (2) The lark ( ). (3) Salt. (4) A 
cookii^'.^ot. 

— (and 8^^ ) ; f. the urine and dung 
(of cameb, etc.) : A certain bird that has a red 
belly, and is black in the head, win^ and tail (the 
rest of it being red) and is of the colour of aloes 
i yh* ). Pinral: lo'ij , 

— \ Same as y| above. Plural : 
and . 

^ A 

£ V u® — ; f. the finger : (1) The hawk. So 

named probably because it is a common practice to 

seat the pet hawks on ihe fore-finger or the thumb. 

(2) The vulture. 

✓ 

) ^ v-F® ; f. the deserts : The male ostrich. 

V ^ u® ^ ; f. clamour] noise: A musical instru- 

ment. 

tt^ . ; f. the sound (lit. the sound produced 

by the striking of stones against one another) : A 
unieical pipe. (R.) 

^ — ; f. the rock : The partridge. 

0> w® truthful : The viande carried 

home from a feast (*>^, 
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V P u* — ; f* the hard, difHotili one : The leo- 

pard. 

£ vj® — ; f. the thunderbolts : The gerfalcon 

A ^ 

j g (j® yuah — ; f. the bull-finch: The sparrow. 

✓ 

^ ^ — ; f. the yellow one: The food called 

(jOA^^nJl which is prepared from dates', clarified 
butter, or from starch and new wine. 

y w® — ; f. (smooth and broad) stones; (1) 

The camel. And as the father of clarity and cool- 
ness = (2) Milk, (R.) (3) An Abyssinian bird. (Ms.) 

A 

^ (J u® yi..ai| — ; f. the hawk : The mule. 

w> J u® visJLiaH* — ; f. the sharp and quick ; The kite. 

^ J u® ; f. the upright one : The food called 

o I* (j® — ; f. the mute one : The tick (of ca- 

mels). 

^ A 

^ I* (j® j^.® — ; f. the gum : One whose two eyes 

and nose flow with water and slaver just as a tree 
gives out its gum. 

^A ^ 

^\Jt ^ — ; Same as above. 

J 8 y® 1 ^ 4 .^ — ; f. neighing ; The hackney horse 

)• 

^ y® — : f . a cry: The wolf. 

v_*yA — ; f. a lizard : The partridge. 

' So Dmr. ; hut Ms. reads it as yXifl. 
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iU^ — ; f, little lizard : A species of lizards 
# * * * 

of a small body. 



^LdA..dli — ; f. the abundant water : The frog. 

r>^ 

^ — ; f. the Madra^iyy: The falcon, 

hawk ( yuflj ). 

) Jo 

— ; f . a mean and fat person: (1) A 
foolish person. It is used as a term of reviling 
and abuse. (2) Hunger. 

;r ^ 

SpUwi — ; f. concealment : A bat. 


A 

,L.-dJ| — ; f. the race-course : The horse. 


oljMoil — ; f. the guests : The very hospitable 


person ; the master of the house in which some ban- 
quet is held.' Says Dhur-Rummah : — 



r4^ 

— ; f. oppression, injustice: The lion. 


— ; f. one who leaps: The flea. 

^ O jo 

— ; f. filth, dirt: The bat. 

J io 

A 

— ; f. the child : The panther. 

V 

Vjiy-Jsl — ; f. desires, wishes : A lover. (R.) 


— ; f. a seeker : The horse. It is so 

called because it helps one in attaining one’s aims 
and objects.' 

cJJ. 

— ; f* Tallja* : The ring-dove. 

• Ms 
Abraham. 

who adds that this is an appellation of the Patriarch 


* DR., XLIII, 22. 
’ Ms, 
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e) (• le 

^ 8 Is 
O ^ Is 

J ^ is 


V V f 

«> w p 

w 


U** V f 


,<•18 — ; f. the leaper, jumper : The flea. 

» * 

; f. Tamun : A kind of medicine, 
otherwise known as ,A3.* 

^®kle — ; f. the pure, clean one : A kerchief. 

XiLis — ; f. the window : A coin with the 
0 

imprint of a colonnade.* Cf. y-**. 

; f. the long, tall one : An aquatic 
bird, otherwise known as . 

..y.^11 — ; f. perfume: (1) A druggist. (R.) 
( 2 ) The food called uou.*- (3) Sweetmeat («>',AajJi). 

v^loJi — ; f. the spices : Common Salt. 

— ; f. the wave : (1) Water. (2) The 
First Chapter of the Koran. (R.) 

— ; f. worship, adoration : The frog. 

So called perhaps from its croaking, that may be 
regarded as a constant and unceasing glorification 
of Clod. 

AapJ' — ; f . the enslaved one: (1) A mean 
fellow. (2) A nail. 

— ; f. worshippers : The hoopoe bird. 

— ; f. ‘Abbas: (1) The elephant of 

Abraha, the Abyssinian general, who raided the 
Ka‘ba in the Year of the Elephant.^ (2) The lion ; 
so called from his frowning face (Ms.\ 


o g — ; f. threshold : The hog. 

wUe — ; f. ‘ Attab : The crow. 


* Burhan. 

* En. Isl., Art. Abu Taka. 

* Drar. on the authority of Rabl'ul-^Abrar. 
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t J 

g<d»(» . (^Uaa — ; f. the young serpent: The ser- 

pent. 

j f. the wonderful, or corious: ( 1 ) One 

who does strange, curious, wonderful deeds. H. 
says : — 

> - ^ > 

j — jj i^UUIot 

(When fear afflicts you bo patient, for Time 
does wonderful things.*) (2) Fate ( ). (3) 
Remorse ( ). (4) Evil. (5) Falsehood. 

J jr- £ — ; f. a calf : ( 1 > The ox. Says al-Hu- 

dhalli 

' -> 

(2) The constellation known as Aldeberan 
— so called because it is the central star in 
Taurus as in the utterance of a 

poet : — 

^ ^ ^ 

f. the light and swift : The mouse. 

; f. assaulters (< 5 A* as the pi. of tJ'*): 

The flea. 

^ 6 g — ; f. (and S^tXe) ; f. virginity : They 

say and : He is the person 

who devirginated her. Likewise is the idiom 
He is the first utterer of this 
speech. When a man offers an explanation of some- 
thing from some borrowed source they say to him 


' Maq., XIX. 
• Ms., p. 149. 
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B)<X* «>i| U i.«.,y<m are not the first utterer pf 

this, but sonje one has ajyea^y done so before you 
tXJ).' H. baa s :%y Hjind 

has discovered this first. * 

) t € heather ; The rabbit ; so 

called because of its liking for heather. Another 
fom is with the pointed ^ ^ 

^ f. the lair : The lion. 

y f — ; f. the large, broad one : The male 

ostrich. 

^ ) f* 'the manager (or superintendent) 

of affairs : The lion. 

o,e sv!.- : f- moisture, perspiration : The 

bath ((•(.•aJI). 

- A , 

C ; f. the moss: The buffalo. Note 

that the moss is also called 

^ ) t ^ **“^ 7 *^ 7 ^* 

iff ) £ — > f* the naked one : The Numidian 

crane ( )• 

A 

)>£ ; f. the ‘Ayzar tree : The bird 

^ ^ ^ yft 

known as It has a very ( 'tX* ) long neck, 

and is always ( liXjl ) seen in shallow water 
'(^'■.,oA.,a)UUt ). The author of the Muhkam thinks 
it IB the Numidian crane '}^\ and R. renders 
it as a heron. 

* M. from IS. They also say >i» for^i* in this expres- 
sion. 

* The Preface to his Maqs. 

‘ Ms., p. 161. 
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d t SLL,* — ; f, the wolf : The wolf. It is also 

read with instead of the unpointed j . 

(. ije g (welfi— ; f. the defender: (1) The food called 

which is prepared from parched barley ( ) 
moistened with water or butter or fat of a sheep’s 
tail. (2) The food called prepared from flesh- 

meat, wheat-flour and vinegar, to which are after- 
wards added some raisins, a few figs, and some 

vetches. (3) The hornet ( ;'»■«)■*• ). 

(je g sinner : The serpent; The 

kunya seems to have been based upon the Jewish 
mythological idea of the part which the serpent 
played in the fall of Adam. 

vJ Je g wftJclA — ; f. the sympathetic one : A measure 

for measuring grains and dates. 

olia* — ; f. favourable disposition : The 

✓ 

dog ; so called because it is so kindly disposed 
towards its friends Says al-‘Ajjaj : — 

j ^ j. 

LT J f jj-JHajJl — ; f. the long one : The wolf. (Dinr.) 

V l 5 f — ; f- ‘Uqba* : (1) The cock. (2) The 

male among the lice ; or, a big louse. (3) The hog 
as in H.j Maq. XLIX. 

— ; f. the partridge : The sparrow. 


>oie 

;UJl- 

- ; f. the great slaughterer : The 


leopard. 


r)'^e 

^ A 

- ; f. the female pigeon : The pigeon. 

V J £ 

0' 

■ ; f . a bowl : The hog. 


* Ms., p. 161. 
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A ^ 

J g — ; f. ‘Als : A species of violet. (R.), 

or the hollyhock, — the one called <5^^ of which 
there are many different shades of colour, as violet, 

red, yellow, black and white.* Taj. notes 
which he explains as a herb, the blossom of which 

is like that of the lily and is of a green 

colour. 

J J g tU*Jl — ; f. the repeatedly drinking one : The 

violin (vWyO- 

5 J g (5^^ — i Ya‘la : The young cock, just 

approaching the time of its maturity ; otherwise 

known as<J (Arabicised from the Persian jyo »La) 

— ; f. glory : The food called 

(Pers. soyU and«<>>J^) which is a kind of beverage 
prepared from starch, honey and water. H. uses 
the kunya in his Maq. XIX. 

-- A 

— ; f. the lofty ones : The hog. (Dinr.) 

0 O' 

, ^ f ^1— ; f. life (or age) : The vulture. (R.) 

— ; f. growth : Hunger, penury, indi- 
gence. A certain when asked if he could 

recognise said, ‘‘ How could I not recog- 

nise him, since he is sitting squat (^y^) in my 
liver (or stomach).”* 

yxU— ; f. the living : (1) The male hyena. 

( 2 ) The dog ; so called because he inhabits his 
master’s house by keeping watch over it.* Vine- 
gar. (4) The Iamb (o^^ioJl). 

* So in Burhan. 

* M. from Abul-Abbas. 

* Ms. 

49 
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— ; f. ‘ Amr. : (1) The leopard. (2) The 
hawk. (3) Poverty, indigence. 

— ; f. ^ Uinayr: The penis. 


u- J r £ 
rr £ 


'^ye 


^ye 


; f. a flourishing house (or land) : The 

hawk. (2) The male ring-dove 

— ; f. the wolf (lit. strong and quick- 
paced one) : The wolf. 

iUUjJi — ; f. the turban: One who has a 

large head, and, therefore, wears a large turbanfZ). 
Of. 

UjJi — ; f. difficulty : The shin-bones, tibia 


(eP^l 

A ^ 

— ; f . the plants: (1) The male 

locust.* Of. . (2) The lion. (3) The crocodile. 

(4) The penis. 

; f. Mu‘afa : The vinegar-sauce (^UJ|). 
— ; f. lamentation, wailing : (According 
to Qutrub it signifies) the fox. 








- 

f. the skilful swimmer : The fish. 

A ... 

; f. help, aid : (1) The common salt. 

So called because it helps us in eating our food ; 
as in H., Maq., XIX. (2) The dates. 

— ;f. the middle-aged one : The hawk. 

XjuUu — ; f. Muawiya : The jackal. 

— ; f. ‘lyad : (1) The crab. (2) The 

sparrow-hawk. 


Ms. (p. 1 52) applies this sense to See Jkj. (•!- 
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£ 

U“ V ^ 

))t 

'^)t 

y‘)t 

J (je f 

V 

U- is ^ 

J 

;r ^ 

^ '4t 


— ; f- a family : The hunter. 

— ;f. one having large eyes : The Nu- 
midian crane. 

A-' 

; f. one having a yellowish red colour : 

The wolf. 

-'A 

»;;* — ; Another form of q. v. 

o|^)I — ; f. the (river full of) water : The jug 

>-^^11 — ; f. the thicket ; The lion. 

> 

-i' A-" 

(jSt® — ; f- the warrior : (1) The cat; so called 
because it is at war with the mouse. H. comme- 
morates its meekness in Maq. XLIX. (2) The 
viper. 

A 

— ; Same as q. v. 


— ; f . Grhaysala : The wolf. See 

above. 

— ; f. anger : The leopard. 

— ; f. a dip, immersion : The wolf.* 

Jilx — ; f. the negligent : A certain measure 

in vogue in Yemen, and otherwise called 
✓ 

; f. distress: Hunger, penury. Cf. 

— ; f . help: (1) Water. (2) The crow. 


— ; Ghayran : The Numidian 


crane. ^ 


(jdSU — ; f. a small quantity of water : The frog. 


‘ Ms. (p. 152) reads it with Jl 

* Ms. (p. 165) quotes its other form with o in place of the 
pointed ^ , but says he has not investigated it («S&iul^/). 

* This is possibly a mistranscription (by Ms., p 165) 

of 
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^ «y.wi opening, income: The sale, 

selling ( ) 

o vibli — ;f. a felon, murderer : Mustard, char- 

lock, 

* 

(jM ^ o — ( and u“l^ ) , f* o. lion : The lion. 

So called because it breaks the neck of its prey, 
^ ^ 

from to break the neck. 

(J ; parting ; Tlie jug ( )• 

f. a young calf : The wild ox. 

,^<-3 — ; f . the skin': The chestnut tree; so 

called because within its husk is what resembles the 
soft hair of camels. 

o J^uoi — ; f. Fus‘ul (or Fis^il) : The scorpion. 

J ^ — ; f. excellence : The coin called Dinar. 

^9 

— ; f. the excessive : An impatient person, 
one who interferes in any and every thing. 
d^AoiJI — ; f. the excellent one : The panther. 

^ ^ 831x5 — ;f. the thorn: The bear. So called 

from its hard and tough hair, or from its haunt 
among thorny thickets. 

A 

the lurking-place : Satan, the Devil. 

9 

J o (^' JjUui — ;f. a fighter: Slaughter; oppression. 

(. i> (j) f.i>L5 — ;f. the first, or the main part: (1) The 

hog. (2) The chamelion. 

; ; O — ; f, coolness : The chamelion. H. 

notes it for its firmness and resolution. * 


Maq. XLIX. 
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(• U“ O 


I* £ LT Vi 
U® U® O 


£ (J 
C5v> O 

j Js (J 


eo'eo 


J (j 
(•Jo 


— ; f. Qazran : The fish known as 
— ; f. the distributor* : Same as 

q. V. 

— ; f. a young monkey*: The monkey. 

jWt^S — ;f. the old one : (1) The spider. (2) The 
vulture. 

(joAx — ; f. the ijcM the part of the head 

where the growth of the hair terminates): An ear- 
ring.* So called probably from the near proximity 
of its position to the in the neck. 

— ; f. Quda‘a*: The mule. 

^.oUJ! — ; f. the judge: The serpent; so 

called because it passes (a final) judgment against 
one it stings. 

— ;f. the Qata bird: The bird known as 

>A* hjf 

According to Ibn al-’A‘rabI* it is a 

species of the Qata bird, of a dusty colour 
having small feet and a multicoloured back, and 
with two hair in its tail that outstrip the rest of 
the tail. 

cUxttJl — ; f, Qa‘qa‘ : The crow, raven. The 
word also signifies a crow or raven. 

— ; f. a ditch : The leopard. 

— ;f. Qalamun: A kind of Roman (or 

Greek ) cloth which changes its colour. 
Used proverbially of a capricious and fickle-minded 


' BurhSn. 

* Ms.,p. 170. 

* Hava, Al-FarS’idud-Durriyya, u. 

* Ms.,p. 175. 

* Taj, u. ^ 
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(>>C o 
; u o 

u- o 

)^<J 


person : for they More changing 

than 

\jay & — ; f. a restless, unquiet (beast of carri- 
age) : The mule. 

f- Qanawwar : The penis. Says a 

poet : — 

«UI; 

— ; f. QanTs : A certain herb used in 

✓ 

dyeing. (R.) 

— ; f. a measure : A bowl, cup. 

^ — ; f. tar, pitch : A well-known bird.* 


U" tS O LT** — i f- the measure : (1) A measure ; a 

certain small measure, otherwise known as ’ 

(2) The ape. (.S) The jackal. 

ij O — ; f. the place of keeping eggs : The 

hatching places and pits of the ostrich and the 
sand-grouse (l-IaS). 

A 

^ o ij — ; f. greatness : The coin called Dirham. 

f. a great one : The sparrow-hawk 

^ ^ d — ; f. the abundant, numerous : A cer- 

tain bird, which is larger than a sparrow, and 
hunts sparrows. This is what Nadr b. Sliumayl 

says about it. And it is spotted (^1), has a 
large head, and lives in trees. One-half of it is 


^ Ms , p. 176. 

* Dmr. ; and Ms., p. 175. 

" Ms., p. 176. 

^ As pointed out by Seybold (Ms., p. 186) this is probably 
the same as is noted by Dmr. as 
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white, and the other black. It has a compact 
beak and a large claw. It is not seen except on 
tall date-palms (xaju.) or on trees where no one 
may approach it. It is unsociable and 

shuns company. It eats flesh, and has different 
voices, and produces the notes of any bird which 
it wishes to hunt, so that when the birds gather 
round it, it attacks some of them with its strong 
beak. This is invariably its habit. Its haunts are 
among the trees and the heights of fortresses 

I* O d — ; f. Kidam : The wild ass (^^^1). 

0* ^ 

LT ; ^ — ; f. Karawwas : The Deyil. 

w (j« d — ; f. a dog : The wolf. 

V £ 'iJ — ; f- the ankle-bone, or the tarsal joint : 

(1) The jackal. (2) The mule. 

Lj d d — ; f. the dog : A Dutch coin current 

in Egypt, etc., something inferior in value to a 
Spanish Piastre (= & 0-4-6). It bears the im- 
pression of a lion which, however, the Arabians 
have changed to a dog (R.). En. Isl. calls 

it the Dutch ducat. 

f- an elephant (or, of one having 
plenty of flesh on the face and the cheeks) : The 
elephant. (Dmr.) 

J d soils' — ; f. the rugged, hilly tract of land : 

The male hyena. 

JUJI— ; f. the perfection (orj of compli- 
ments — R.) : A drinker of healths. (R.) 


' Dmr. u. *;<«>•. 
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jutr— ; f. the perfect one : (1) The basin 

(2) The calf, colt/ 

J tXJ — ; f. the hair : The lion. tXJ is the 

pi. of which signifies the compact mass of hair 
between the shoulder-blades of the lion. It is read 
as well.’ 

ijl ^ J ^ follower : The hawk. (S.) 

6 J — ; f. good taste : A roast-meat (f> 

o Jo J — ; f. the delicate one : The parrot 

U £ J — ; f- tho accursed : The mule. 

(j- J ^U-U|— ; f. the kissing : The bear. 

, 5 J ; f. a pastime : A drum, a lute 

^<5 0 — ; f. a lion : The lion. 

J i# J f. the dark one : (1) A foolish per- 

son, a fool, an idiot. (2) The Devil. 

^ A ^ 

(Jf <3 I* wAao — ; f. the adulterated milk: The wolf. 

So called because its colour resembles that of the 
adulterated milk. (Taj.) 

j> j (. — ; f. the woman : The husband. (R.) 

;;r the bitter : The crow. (Dmr.) 

— ; f. Murra* : The Devil. Murra* is 
supposed to be the name of the Devil’s daughter. 

^ .."A^ 

(. ^ (. — ; f. Mary : The assistant of a qadi. 

See H., Maq. IX. 

‘ Ms., p. 186 (J.all). 

’ F. and Ms. 

’ Ms. reads it with Jl. 
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^ r 


u u r 


if u r 


8 V U 


— ; f. rain : (1) The cloud. (2) The 

crescent moon. 

iUjye — ; f. Muzayna* : A kind of fish in 
human form. According to Al-Qazwini they are 
found in Alexandria, have a sticky skin, and 
bodies that resemble each other. They can cry 
and bemoan, so that when they come out of the 
sea and walk on the land and fall a prey into the 
hands of hunters they begin to cry, and the hunters 
take pity on them and let them go. (Dmr.) 

— ; f. penetration, accomplishment : The 

horse ; so called on account of its great speed in 
running. "With Jl it means a date 

XbiM — ; f. a hairless Wolf : The wolf. 

— ; f. the pretty one : (1) The hawk. 

(2) The lark, or the nightingale. (3) A certain 
bird, which is a little larger than the ordinary 

A 

sparrow, otherwise known as (4) The 

partridge 

viUU — ; f. the master : (1) The vulture. 

(2) Extreme old age. (3) Hunger. (4) The basin. 
( 5 ) Penury, pennilessness. (6) The male goat. 

— 5 f* boons, favours : The soup of a 

broth. 

f. desires, longings : A prophet or 
missionary, who preaches his mission to the people. 

— ; f. the wary, cautious: (1) The 
cock. (2) The fox. (3) The rabbit. 

A 

— ; f. a thin cloud : The pigeon. 


* Ms , p. 198. 
P.60 
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r er 

J ^ CJ 

^5 ^ D 


>b — ; f. the successful, prosperous: The 


coin Dirham. 

— ; f. a seeker (of herbage and food) : 

0 '' 

Confection ; sweetmeats. 

Jls3JUo — ; f. a scythe, reaping-hook : A certain 

0 X 

aquatic bird having a long beak like a scythe. 

— ; f. the star : The fox. 

— ; f. the rescuer, saviour : The horse. 

(Dmr.) 

UmSuJI — ; f. the inauspicious : (1) The lion. 

(2) The lance. 

'• * 

— ; f. Avarning, admonition : Violent 

wind (,... 0 ^). 

. 

^joJt — ; f. the terrifier : The cock. H. has : 

oi ^ 

|.1yJb The cock called upon the 

sleepers. * 


f. the terrifier : The cock. 

J ) u) — ; f* the abode : The master of the house, 

the host. When they say they mean : 

I was a guest of so and so. 

•')U SfflyJI— ; f. wholesomeness : A garden. 

ie — ; f. the cheerful one : Song, singing, 

melody. 

JoUoJj — ; f. cheer, happiness : The beginning, 
exordium (&^UJ0. 

yiajj \ — ; f. help: The myrtle, basil (ijUssoyt). 


Maq. XLVIII. 
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syjAix — ; f. the victorious, or defence : A city. 

(R.f , 

) ^ ^ g^Ufaj — ; f. a scene : A wearer of spectacles. ‘ 

o ife uAxbiJI — ; f. the clean, pure one : The bath 

((•UaIi). (1) The towel, napkin (JjJoJI). 

^ 1*^ — ; f. Nu‘aym ; (1) The Numiclian crane. 

(2) The bread called H. speaks of 

it in Maq. XIX. 

, A>> ^9 

; f. Nu‘inan : The quail ( 

-,A, 

J ij tUjj — ; f. the jackal : The fox. 

o (J — ; f. a rescuer: The horse. So called 

because it saves its rider from perilous places and 
from perishing. Of. . 

JJI-; f. the pure one : Alkali, potash 
' '' 

J (• — ; f. the little ant : The male of the 

animal known as the which is described* 

as a hunting creature which is also known as 
and and is said to be smaller than a panther 

with a long back. According to Al-^Azhari * 
it is above the and it hunts like 

a panther, and eats flesh, for it is one of the wild 
beasts. According to F. it is known in Persian as 


’ Hue. u. Abu. 

Ms., p. 214. 

* Taj. u. Jap. 

* Dmr. notes it as Jmii/f u. which he describes as a wild 
beast resembling a panther and of the size of a small dog. 

* Taj. u. Jap. 

® Explained by R. as an animal of the tiger species with which 
they hunt deer. 
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;»a 

J 0 t) 




— ; f. the bewailing (woman): The 
male ring-dove. 

A ^ 

f. the lights : The cooking-pot. 

.UJ| — ; f. fire : The upper one of the two 

firesticks ; while the lower one is called the • 

Says Dhur-Rumma‘ : — 

U IckAM.^ ^ 

^ tiSl ¥: JsoiSf^^fCtS if 

And another poet says : — 

lUo ^ (febt tof y jUfk. 

CpI— ; f. the sleep : (1) The poppy. (2) A 

cup, bowl. 

; f. the young bustard : The bustard. 

' A 

jL^Xjt — ; f. the grave : The vulture. So 

called because of its association with the graves 
and corpses. 

— ; f. a little shell: The frog. 

— ; f. Hawbar : The panther. 
signifies a monkey with abundant hair.^ 

— ; f . the young eagle (or vulture) : (1) 

The eagle. (2) The cat. 

A 

— ; f. the fox : The fox. (pi. 

signifies a fox, a monkey, and is applied 
to whatever roams about stealthily at night 

((.^jcXlLjywJUMjL)). 

— ; f. the assailer, intruder : The winter. 


' Ms., p. 213. 
* Ms., p. 231. 
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J 8 

— ; f. a young pigeon 

: The 

pigeon. 

^ 0 8 

yi A 

— ; f. the guided one 

: The 

pigeon. 

* 

• A 

certain 

bird which 


produces plaintive notes that excel the bewailing 
women and singers. It does not remain quiet 
in the night and cries on up to the next morning, 
when birds flock to listen to its sweet songs. 
Often it happens that a lover passes by it, and not 
being able to go on he sits down and joins it in its 
plaintive songs (Dmr.) 

I* 5 — ; f. Hashim : The black beetle. (2) A 

well. (3l The wild beasts. (4) Hatred. (R.) 

— ; f. Hisham : The soup * 

(. yo 8 — ; f. the lion: (1) The lion. (2) The 

Numidian crane. 

I — ; f. the auspicious: A drink^ wine.* 

— ; f- the pleasant one : The napkin, 

towel 

A 

V u “ 7*^1 “) younf? hyena: The male hyena. 

4> ^ 8 — ; f. Hunayda* : The stork, the Numidian 

crane. 

J ^ — ; f. Terror: The Sphinx of Jizah.^ 

V 5 ; f. the great leaper : (1) The weasel 

(2) The fox. (3) The flea. (4) The 
' serpent. (5) The gazelle. 

^ Taj. has and — a kind of soup 

R. But I think (as in Ms., p, 199) should better be 

rendered as a drink than as wine. 

^ Enoycl. Isl., Art. Abu’l-Hawl, 
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-A , 



— ; f. the pitfall : The black beetle* (t^). 


✓ 

— ; f. the solitary one : Grief, sorrow 


c ? 

— ; f. the voice (?) : (l)The sword. (2) The 

head 


•JjjJl — ; f. the rose : The penis. So called 


because of its redness. (Taj.) 

^ >y 

v 5 , 5 J| — ; f. the creatures : Time. See H., Maq. 

Vll." 

£11-5 

— ; f. the wide one : The food called 

' A**' 

1/- j 

— ; f. the coloured (design, embroidery, 
etc.) : (1) The pea-cock. (2) The leopard. 

- 5 

— ; f. the lighted one : A lamp. 

<>^^1 — ; Same as 

" 9 

A 

— ; f. trampling, treading : The socks. 

Oj, 

— ; f. the child : The lion. 


oiLkJl — ; f. the birth-place (or, time) : The 


swallow. 

<J <5 5 

c^3l^ — ; f. Wail (mourner): The jackal. So 


called from its plaintive cries. 


— ; f. the orphans : One who looks after 


them tenderly and helps them. 

£ 0- i5 

— ;f. Elisha: The gnat, the mosquito. 

'-* O- a5 

^ ^ ^ 

— ;f. Joseph: A certain bird. 

^ Seybold (Ms., P. 226) quotes Suyutfs Al-MunS fil-kuna to say 


(and not 
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/ ^ A o' 

— ;f. Yasta'ur: Calamity, misfortune. 
They say is tlie name of the genii.* 

l5 j 5 — >f- the wakeful : (1) The cock. (2) The 

serpent. * 

9 ^ 

U (• if — ;f* the auspicious one: Honey. 

A ^ 

(• * if — ; f. Yahmiya: Paralysis.* 


r 


p. 




c' 


j* 0 


W (> XV 


IL ^1 

— ; Mother of sins : Wine. Cf. 

J — ; m. twenty-one: The domes- 
tic hen. There is a proverb ^ if^l 

More kindly disposed than a hen; 
because she hatches all her chicks and 

feeds (oy) all of them, and if even a single one of 
them dies her grief becomes quite patently clear.'* 

!•*>! — ; m. man (or Adam): The earth. Says a 
poet : — 

UdJ ^ U> isjS 

— ; in- calamity: Calamity, misfortune. 

— ; m. a (young and wild) cow: The cow. 

IM. quotes from Al-Bahili the utterance of some 
Medinite poet: 

9 9 

* ar/J| J)^ V jcom.* 


* Ms., p 235. 

* According to Ms. (p. 235) this is the signification of the kunya 

with J! only. 

* Burhan. 

* Mdn. u. this proverb. 

* Ms., p. 13. 
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The mention of the scarf (gUs) in these lines 
shows that by the kunya as here used the poet 
means a beautiful young damsel, a simile, so 
common among the Arabic poets of both the pre- 
Islamic and Islamic periods. 

AX 

m. the earth : The beetle ('^), 
which rolls up dung with its head. 

^ p 

iji ; ’Urayq : Calamity, misfortune. 

— ; m. the croaking of a crow: The crow. 

This is how Jahr. interprets it: as synonymous 
with q. V. But Ibn Barri and Abu 

Zakariyya think that in this ‘sense only 
is correct,* for the pi. is /^yi which can 

properly be the pi. of {ahd and not of i*!. 

5 uJ V — ; m. sons : The quiverj as if the 

arrows are its sons.’ 

, ^ V ><JI— ; m. a ^ (i.e., a skin of a young unwean- 

ed camel stuffed with straw, which is brought 

near a she-carael that has lost her young one, to 
make her yield her milk at milking time): The 
she-camel. 

A , 

— ; m. the house : The wife, landlady. (M.) 

A ^ 

vj^ V — ; m. the egg: The (female) ostrich. 

** ^ 

Says the poet Abu Du*ad: — 

IjJt 

(He came to us running, like the ostrich when 
it opens its wings to run, when the sun had gone 
high.) 


* Taj. 

’ Ms., p. 38. 
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*l-aju — ; m. the white one: The cooking-pot. 
So called contrarily, as a satire. 

f u« ^:>***>*3 — ; m. the ninety : (1) The she-ass (IM.). 

(2) The date-palm. (Taj.) (3) The posteriors, anus 
(oi-u-bll). According to some it is (4) a quiver con- 
taining ninety arrows. ‘ 

J o o — ; m. spittle, saliva : The hyena. 

w J c, m. a young ass : The she-ass, the 

female of the domestic ass. 

o ^ oiSUiJl — ; m. the deserts: A remote and ex- 

X X 

tensive desert in which there is no water or herbage, 
nor any trace of human beings ; the hardest and the 
most difficult desert to traverse. 

V 5 — ; m. return (or repentance) : The ant. 

^ J 

— ; m. a pearl : (1) The pearl-shell, mother- 

-opearl. (2) An ostriches egg. is the word used 
for the eggs of the ostrich. They are likened to 
pearls probably on account of their whiteness. 

— ; The snakes of the Tinnis Island.* 
t> A 4>LS* — ; m. a foul action (or, of a damp place, — 

Cf. A calamity, misfortune (iui»|tXJf). I 

do not find any other authority for this kunya 

except M. It may be a mistranscription of q.v. 

; m. the ^ black and white : The female 

leopard. From which is applied to a cloth 

in black and white threads which shine.* Hence 

^ Ms., p. 51. 

* Ms., p. 51. Tinnis is described by YaqUfc (Mu^jamal-BuldSn, 
ed. Wiistenfeld, I, 882) as an island situated between and 

in yiA»fea> 

* Ms., p. 12. 

P. 61 
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a leopard, which is spotted with black and white 
spots. 

^ o' 

^ ^ 8^^ — ; ni. obedience : The sheep 

X o' o' 

li) ^ wo ^ ; ra. blessings, bliss : The mare )• 

A 

j wo y&j — ; m. cheerfulness : The cauliflower 

(JbjuJliLll ). 

o' 

J is wo JkJsLJl — ; in. the false, wrong, unfounded: 

(Anything that is) false, wrong, etc. They say 

S J.isUI((.f j oo| U i.e., what do you mean by this 

nonsense? (IM.) 

> o 

^ g wo ; m. digging, excavating : The hyena. 

0 

A 

; m. a virgin : A woman who produces 

^ 0 

only one child Wa^ oJd, 

,> J w towns ; cities : An epithet applied 

to the most well-known town in a locality or prov- 
ince (or country), a metropolis; e.g.^ Baghdad is 
the >>5L<J|(.t of Iraq, and Damascus that of Syria 
(laLAJl). 

^ f 

(J J V — i m. Bulayq: Calamity, misfortune. 

Its other form is 

J J V — ; m. the moist one : (1) A calamity ; 

scourge. (2) Death. Says Hani’ b. Mas'ud : — 

A 

J wi — ; m. a sediment : The (female) hyena. 

J «i» o'iks — ; m. three : The female of the sand- 

grouse (tlaS) (Dmr.). 


‘ Ms., p. 3ii. 
’ Ms., p. 37. 
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— ; m. thirty : (1) The female ostrich. 
(2) A quiver containing thirty arrows. Says a 
poet : — 

JUlf ^ 

\S — ; m. the double one : The she-ass. 

^5 j — ; m. the abode (or lodging): The 

wife, the lady of the house, to whom one betakes 

for lodging and comfort. The mistress of 
"i ^ 

the house, who entertains the guests ; the 

hostess. They say J^yiv 5 ^AX> ix,^ one’s wife, the 

mistress of one’s house. They say ^ : 

Who is the mistress of your house, your hostess ? 

Cf. and 

J ^ Jay’al : The hyena. 

^ V ^ i'h® repairer (sustainer) : (1) The 

bread. Also called q^v. (2) The ear 

of corn. (3) The food known as which 

consists of grain or wheat bruised, brayed and then 
cooked. 






Ju^l — ; m. the mountain : Calamity, mis- 
fortune. 

— ; m. the forehead : The chainelion. 

JutAlf — ; m. the bushy, tangled one : (1) 
The black ant. (2) The present world. 

A ... 

yfikAa. — ; m. a young ass : The she-ass. 

f 

— ; Same as yi\ q. v. 


Ms., p. 66. 


1 
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gcX.^1 — ; m. the time : Calamity, misfortune, 
adversity. is the epithet of Time 

(y»cVJ|)-’ 

A 

^(6, a — ; m- the (large) field rats : Taj. and 
TM . interpret it as a date-palm (sAiaiJl). Butibn 
’Athir calls it a sort of a date of large size, which 
is so called because the field rats collect under “the 
palm of these dates.”* They rise in the last part 
of the hot season when the moon is in the eleventh 
mansion and therefore the saying 

16*, i.e., the (•! 

dates are eaten when the Kharatan rises. 

<«►* ^ 

ot^^l — ; m. al-Jarraf : (1) A bucket. (2) A 
shield. 

The word may be regarded in this kunya 
to be synonymous with '-if which signifies 
(i) a torrent of water that sweeps away everything 
and hence this epithet for the 
bucket ; (ii) a great eater, a glutton who does not 
leave anything before him 

and hence the shield designated as for it 

eats away, so to say, all the strokes that fall on it. 

— ; m. girls : The eagle. Says al-Mu- 
Idiabbal al-SaMi’ .— 

0 0 ^ - A u, 

— ; in. the bodies : Quicksilver. (R.) 


' Ms., p. 61. 

Nihaya, u. 
® Ms., p. 63. 
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J 

o V 


J 


— ; m. the slie-hyena : The female 
hyena. So is also ;yu. So called on account of 
the abundance and excess of its dung ( 

— ; m. Ji‘ran: The bird known as 
i.e., a female vulture, the female of vultur percnop- 

9 ✓ 

terus, otherwise known as^^^jtJl (the matron)/ 

A 

— ; m. dung, excreta: The anus. 

^ A 

— ; m. Same as (•! above. 

/A 9 

— ; m. the dates : The plant of the 

dates, that are the worst of their kind. 

A^ ^ 

— ; Same as 1*1 above. 

— ; ni. Ja‘far : The (domestic) lien. 

— ; m. a hard ground : The hyena. 


^ — ; m. calamity: Calamity, misfortune. 

This is also used as a term of vituperation against 
women; as in Jarir’s utterance^ : — 




f (» ^ — ; m. a uniting one: A boat {iUjU«Ji). 

** S ** C — ; rn. the skulls : The skin of the head; 

or its highest, uppermost part. 

* 

— ; m. a locust: (1) Calamity, misfor- 
tune. (2) Wrong, oppression, injury. They say 

(or : They (or 

the people) fell into misfortune : or, they suffered 


^ Dmr. u. 

Also pronounced with the teshdid of i (Ms., p. 62). 
® Ms., p. 63. 
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wrong, oppression, injury. Likewise ; 

(and wtXxa^ 1 * 1 ? is used to signify the 

perpetration of wrong or injury. As a proverb 
it is applied to a people who wrongfully kill some 
person who is not the real murderer of their man ; 
as in the utterance of a poet : — 

i.e., we did not kill the non-murderers.' (3) 
The sand. So named because the locust 
deposits its eggs in it, and whosoever 
treads thereon falls into evil.* This is another 
reason why it also signifies (4) perfidy, treachery, 
faithlessness, evil conduct. (5) Famine, drought. 
In this sense the word is regarded to be of 

the measure from (drought, dearth).* 

— ; m. the hidden one : (1) Calamity, 

misfortune ; and according to some (2) Death. Says 
Ibn Harma‘ * : — 

A ✓ 

— ; m. the army: A standard, banner. 


j ^ — ; m. the bubble : The present world 

So named probably because it is regard- 
ed to be transient like a bubble. 

— ; m. a dear one : (1) A woman who 
** *1^ 

says prayers (iUX,«ajY). (2) The chamelion.* 


^ Mdn. u. this prov. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

^ Ms., p. 63. 

* Muhit al-Muhit as quoted by Seybold(M8., p. 76, note 2). 
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— ; m. the beloved : The serpent. 

— ; m. Hubahib : (1) A certain flying 

insect which resembles the locust (y«Xas>.), spotted 
with green and yellow, while the wings are coloured 
yellow and red. (Taj.) (2) The present world. 
(Ms.) 

m. the sandy desert (in which the 

traveller loses his way) : Calamity, misfortune. 
They say proverbially ^ (and also 
^gyf and used of one who falls 

into a great misfortune and misery. They also say 
^ : Ho was the cause of (lit. brought) 
misfortune and trouble. ' 

— ; Same as ^ According 

to Jahr. is the greatest trouble and misfor- 
tune as in ‘ Amr b. ’ Aljmar al- 

Bahilf s verse : — 

«i»#V u>^f y ^ UJ> 

— ; Same as q.v. 

V ^ — ; m. one suffering from dropsy (or flatu- 
lence) : A certain 'small reptile like the 

lolfeiA (or and of a stinking smelb* It is so 

called because of the largeness of its belly ; forij.>y*» 
is the diminutive of = one who lies on his 



It is as big as the palm of the hand, and is said to 
be the female of the chamelion. According to 
Abu Zayd it is dust-coloured, has four legs, and 


' M. from IS. 
’ MM. 
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in magnitude is equal to a female frog which is not 
large (iuiSMi). When the hunters hunt it they say 
to it : — 

/ f “ , S 

”” 

(Spread thy two wings Oh Umm Hubayn ! 
The commander is looking at thee, and is about to 
to strike thee with his whip) ; and they go on folio w- 

ing it till fatigue overcomes it 

and then it stands upright (iU^xjLx) and spreads 
its two wings that are dust-coloured Under 

those two wings it has other wings also on which 
there are streaks ( of yellow, red, green 
and white, and the wings are like those of a but- 
terfly Says Ibn Qutayba*: Umm Hubayn 

faces the sun and revolves with it in whichever 
direction it be. The pi. of this kunya is 
and and . In the Hadith of 

‘Uqba*are the words 

which they explain by saying that the 
prayer has been so called because when Umm 
Hubayn walks it bends its head very low 

(^AJoLlaj)and raises it owing to the large- 
ness of its belly ( ), and thus it falls and rises 

on its head. Thus it is that the (Careless sort of 
a) prayer of such people is likened to 

^ — i pimples or blotches (?) ; The 

' hyena. So in R., who has probably taken 

to be the pi. of a pimple or blotch. But I 
am unable to find any authority for this pi. form 

9 

of the word, nor as synonymous with . 


1 


Dmr. u ^ . 
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U“ LT ^ 






— ; m. accidents, happenings: News 
of great importance. (R.) 

A ^ 

— ;m. the war, battle: The stand- 
ard. 

— ; m. strife, plunder : War, warfare. 

— ;ni. the lion : The female of 

i.e., the lioness.* 

: 

m. letters : The letters uUI, 

£iiid ^ • 

^ A^ / 

* — ;m. Husays : One of the little rep- 
tiles of water, of a black colour, and has many 

feet (Dmr.)* The word may be regarded 

as derived from (motion, movement), the 

diminutive form indicating the very slow movements 
of the insect. 

— ; m. Hassan (a very beautiful one ?) : 
A little reptile of the size of the palm of the human 
hand. 

— ;m. Husayn: The food called 

— ; m. Hafsa* : (1) The (domestic) hen. 

(2) The female vulture ( ), (3) The female 

duck. 


A 

(joto — ; m 5a'f8 : The soup. Cf. 




C 


Xkto — ; m. preservation : The hen. So 
inR., who reads ^ with fetha. But I am tempted 
to think it should be read with a kesra^ for 
=zeal to defend, anger ( ) would 


* Taj. u. 

^ Ms. has which is explained as the female gazelle. 
F.62 
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indeed convey a better idea of the mother-serpent’s 
jealous regard of her eggs and little ones. 

Or else Stub*, is a mistranscription of Ibato ( |»| ) 
q. V. above. 

m o ^ — ; m. a young ostrich ; The female 

ostrich, 

A 

J ^ — ; ( and ^aa-IsoJI ) : m. a saddle- 

cloth : The she-ass. As is well-known, the ass is 
used in Arabia as a beast of carriage. 

I* O J ^ — ; ni. the throat : A fairy who is 

supposed either to bring on, or to cure, a quinsy 
or sore throat, (R.) 

9 ^ 

o ^ — ; m. the praiseworthy one : The 

she-ass. 


^ C — 5^* brave: (1) The gazelle 

(Dmr., who reads it with the fetha of the unpointed 
^ while Taj. reads it with ^amma,). Jam. calls it 
(2) a beast having many legs(j%5l^) while M. charac- 
terises it as an aquatic beast ( 

A 

— ; m. stratagems: The female fox. 


11) ii> ^ 

>> ’ C 


c 


— ; ra. a lively emotion : Wine. 

* 

9 

^ya > — ; ; m. a very young camel: (1) 
The she-camel. And is the female eagle. 

JoUfc — m. a she-camel (such as is not pregnant) : 

A A ^ 

The she-camel. The proverb 

(as long as the Umm Ha’il does not bleat) means : 

I will never do so. 

— ;m. two black eyes : The female 

gazelle. 
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> V? C — ; m. life : Water. 

c^Lj4aJ( — ;in. the evil qualities (or disposi- 
tions) : Wine. According to Shamir ‘ this kunya is 
applied to something that embodies and covers all 
kinds of vices, and this is how he interprets the 
Tradition : IjAjI I am inclined 

to think that it was this very Hadith that 
originally gave rise to this kunya. 










— ;m. the mixed one: (1) The she- 

ass. (IM.) (2) The date-palm. (Taj.) With dl it 
signifies the anus. * 

— ; m. Knuthayl : The hyena. 

^|4Xik. — ;m. (mutual) scratching : The cat. C/*. 

— ; m. a quick-paced one : The hyena. 
vl^Jl — ;m. the ruin (or depopulated, desert- 
ed house 01 * abode) : (1) The female owl. (2) 
The mouse. 

^ A , 

— • ru, an outlet : The black beetle. 

(jiUAisJI — ; Same as q.v. 

uoAisJI — ;in. the young gazelle : The female 
gazelle. Says Dhur-Rumma* : — 


^ , / A ^ A 


. ^ Quoted by M. So also NihSya, u. (»J 

* Ms., p. 86. 

* Seybold (Ms., p. 86, note 1) quotes Suyuti’s reading with ta* 
in place of ^ 

* Suyutfs reading (as quoted by Seybold, Ms., p. 86) is 
. There is, however, no difference in the sense of these 

two words. 

DhR., LII, 16. 
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M f 

vJL&ik — ; m. a bat : Calamity, misfortune* 
Such is also the sense of without ,*1 (Taj.) 

I* (jo ^ ; m. the two testes : The skin of 

the body between the navel and the pubes. 

a* 

^ — ; m. a bat : Misfortune, calamity. 

So in R. Interestingly enough, is the meta- 

thetical form of and synonymous with'-itA^. 

j j ^ ; m. vinegar : The wine, such as has 

begun to get sour. Says a poet : 

jAioJl — ; m. the young camel (both male and 

female) : A she-camel that has given birth to some 
young ones. Says a poet* : — 

A» ^ A« « 

3 J{l J®! 3 * 3 

jOMI SUtlU 3 stiri 3 ;WI 

o o J ^ i-AAliiJl — ; m. ^ulfuf : Calamity, misfortune. 

(JaUsJI— ; Same as v»AiJLisxJl|»'. 

— ; m. one suffering from a sore nose: 
Grief, sorrow. A poet says* : — 

A ^ 

Jot e>l3 # 3>dl d3fb ^3> jJ 

s 

m. calamity: Calamity, misery, mis- 
fortune. The word (also pronounced as 
and yUa., pi, which is synonymous with 

implies a calamity, misfortune, etc. Cf. 
also the word (like ^Ui^) meaning intense, 
severe hunger. 


‘ Ms., 87. 
* Ibid. 
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J ^ — ; m. a weak man: The hyena. 

) — ; (and and (1) The female 

hyena. (2) The cow, according to Abu Riyash. 

(3) Calamity. (4) Easiness, plentifulness, pleasant- 

ness, softness, delicacy. (5) The present world 
(L^iXJl). (6) The deserts. (7) The podex, the 
anus. But in this sense the reading of the ^ with 
a teshdid is doubted by Abu Hatim, and Ibn 
Khalawayh thinks it is the name of the podex of 
the bitch. In the saying (or 

the Icunya is interpreted in senses (3), 

(4) and (5). 

^ 

— ; m. ^lanshafir; Calamity, misfortune, 

# - 

misery. 

- A ^ 

— ; m. the calamity : Calamity, mis- 
fortune. 

^ ^ >l,i. — ; m. bleating : The anus, podex. 

— ; m. Same as 

— ; m. goodness : Every kind of good 
conceivable; for this kunya covers all of them 

(t^ 

J i5 ^ — ; m. horses : The syce, keeper of the 

horse. 

J J — ; ra. the thick-skinned one : The 

hyena. 

^ t> )L3<> — ; m. a mantle : The mosquito-curtain 


* Jam. gives the opinion of Abu Riyash and Ibn Durayd to 
the effect that this word may also be read with the pointed j instead 
of the unpointed ; 

Taj. has and for 
® The Nihaya, u. ^|. 
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— ; m, a perfume, incense : The bee. 

— ; m. misfortune: Calamity, misfortune. 
Says Abu Nuwas* : — 


^ 6a» IfA# JIOa* 

) ) ^ breach : The anusj podex. 

# 

^ A ^ 

m. a seam (of garment or cloth) : The 
present world. IM. omits 8 from the end. 

A 

O" ) ** — ; m. of The pudendum muliehre. 

See o»ly! ,^1. 

(>> p <> — ; m. young jerboas; (1) The jerboa. (2) 

Destruction, death; perilous situation. (3) Dark 
and uncertain circumstances or affairs. They say 
for one who is flung into straits and 
perilous circumstances, or in uncertain and unknown 
places.* This is proverbially quoted to express 
fraud and deceit, for a jerboa’s hole is filled with 
earth. Says a poet ; — 

lot ^ yiiC * SkAa tAjU W 


ii> ; — ; in. filth, pollution (or vileness, abject- 

ness) : The present world, the present state of 
existence. 

— i m. dry herbage: A barren, sterile, 

unfruitful land or ground. Jahr. quotes a poet to 
say:— 

9 


^ Ms., p. 95. 

* Ms. (p. 94) reads it as 

* M. on the authority of IS. 
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(Come, let us stick to our love for Da‘d. Let 
us go out in the morning, even though the pasture 
lies in a sterile land.) (2) Straits. (R.) 

j* — ; m. blackness: The cooking-pot. 

— ; m. calamity and misfortune: (1) The 
present world. (2) The anus. (3) Calamity. 

S;i«> — ; As read by Ibn al-’A‘rabi : Same as 

— ; Calamity, misfortune. See 

J tJ J »> — ; m. a hedge-hog: The female of a hedge- 

hog ( 4 LU 1 ). 

f [• «> gUtXJl — ; ni. the brain : The thin skin in which 

the brain is contained, the dwa mater. Cf. j-y Ij.! 
and (Ms.). 

Says ’Aws al- Hujayml : — 

(. 5 i> l^AjoiXJr — ; m. calamity, misfortune : (1) Death. 

(2) Sorrow. (Jam.) (3) Calamity, misfortune, scourge. 
The origin of this kunya is related' to have been 

this. was the name of the she-camel of ‘ Amr 

b. al-Zabban al-Dhuhli. When he and bis brothers 
were killed and their heads were carried on her, 
it was said (more weighty than 

the load of al-Duhaym) and (more 

unlucky than al-Duhaym). Later on it was applied 
to Calamity. 


* Ms., p., 96, 96. 
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— ; m. the scum-eater: Used proverbially* 

for one who hides himself from something. Says 
Yazid b. al-Kakam al-Thaqafi: 

Ifof it tiS bX^** 

e ) ^ m. the tiller : The female dog, slut. 

; o 6 ^6-; m. stench : The present world. But the 

more well-known form is with the unpointed«> — see 

m. the chin : Calamity, misfortune. 

^ u*V' — ’ head: The thin skin that 

is upon the head, or the bag in which the brain is 
contained. The Aura tnater. Cf. and 

rWJi r» 

;m. young ostriches : The female ostrich. 

Likewise 

^ V ; liberality : A certain bird, 

dust-coloured, red in the two wings and the back, 
eats grapes. 

u“V; — ;in. the hard one: (1) The serpent. 

(2) Calamity, misfortune, misery. Another reading 

. ^ A ^ 

is, which is diminutive from (and 

which signify iUielAll i.e., a cunning, 

astute, quick-witted person) : striking with both 
hands. 

f V j — ; DU* forty-four : (1) The centipede. 

(2) The wood-louse. (S.) In quoting the modern 

(Egyptian) proverb y Ua4w^ 

v^Lfc^ ^ U1 vaoK' U Burckhardt 

* Ms., p. 200, where a story is related about the origin of 
this kunya. 
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describes the creature as “a small spider-like insect, 
which is said to have forty-four feet, whence it 
derives its name. It is reputed extremely 
venomous/’^ 

O V ; ""j al-Rubayq : (1) Calamity, misfor- 

tune. This meaning is (according to Z.) based on 
(2) the viper, for it is a short thing and when it 
coils up ( ouLaS ) it resembles a noose-cord ( ). 

Thus, says Mdn.* <3A^i|*|i8 a calamity which encir- 
cles and envelopes the people in such 

a way that they find themselves entangled in a 
noose ( 5 ^)‘ There is a proverb 

i He brought us a calamity. 
According to Al-’Asma‘i* this was remarked by a 
man who had seen the G-hul riding an ash-coloured 
camel dim. (3) War, battle. 

9 . 

<J — ; m. the man: (1) The man’s wife, 

the person who manages the affairs of the house. 
(2) The present world. (R.) 

<js ; m- something hoped for : The bee. 

A ^ 

^ ^ • (1) The source of 

mercy, pityj compassion (Taj.) (2) The 

world. (R.) 

J ^ — ; m. low, contemptible qualities: 

Ignorance. 

I* ) ) I*)/! — ’ Mirzam star : The cold 

north wind ; or, according to Ibn Sida*, wind 


^ Arabic Proverbs, p. 65. He, however, Confesses that he 
never “ happened to see one.” 

* u. the proverb . . . 

* Quoted by Mdn. 

P. 63 
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(without restricting it to its advent from the north 
or any other direction). Says §akhr al-Ghayy 
satirising one Abu Muthallam : — 

(As if I see him at Hala’at (which is an extremely 
cold place) in winter, when the cold north wind 
was peeling off his nose.) (2) Calamity, misfor- 
tune-* 

e))) ^ modest one: A kind of 

sweet cake called 


J u~ ) 
r cr; 




r 

J £ ) 
r £> 


— ; ni. the message : The female vulture, 
the female of mltur percnopterus (iufc.yi). 

— ; m- a mark (or vestige, that cleaves 
to the ground) : The hyena. According to IS. 
it is so called because it cleaves to the road 
((jj^laJf(»— ^j) it has once adopted, and never 
leaves it. 

— ; m. a mark : The cooking-pot. 

— ; m. one who follows the right 

way : (1) The female rat. (2) The desert, the 
jungle. 

S(X4| . — ; m- the rightly guided one : The 
desert. (Jam.) 

— ; (and |W&^) ; m. the mark : (1) The 

hyena. (2) Calamity. (3) The anus. 

JU; — ; m. a herd. The hyena. 

— ; m. fat (grease) : The hyena. 

. ' ; 

A > 

— ; m. a hyena : The hyena. 


> Ms., p. 200. 
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V Ui ; ^ childless woman: (1) Cala- 

mity, misfortune, catastrophe. (2) Death. Says 
Hani’ b. Mas'ud : — 

xo. j > 

m. the watch (or guardian) : Calami- 
ty, misfortune. (M.) Cf. the last kunya. 

; Calamity, misfortune. 

0 “ 0\> speckled with black and 

white : (1) The female hyena. (Dmr.) (2) The 
female leopard. (3) The female fox- (Ms.) 

<3 ) — ; ni* al-Raqun: Calamity, misfor- 

tune. See v,>yiri 

spsar : The standard, banner, 

ensign (as being the cloth that is attached to a 
spear). Says Khalil : — 

, f 



JU,- 

; m. sands : The hyena. 

Of) 


; ra. a pomegranate : The hyena. 

; V) 


m. Zawbar : Calamity, misfortune. 

£ V) 

^ ^ ^ 

Zawba’a* : 

; (1) m. the evil spirit (or genii) 
A whirlwind of dust and sand, rising 


towards the sky like a pillar. According to Al- 
Layth it is the same as is known among the children 
of the Arabs of the desert as . Both 

of these kunyas are used as declinable as well as 
indeclinable nouns. 

(2) m. Satan, Devil : The furious wind, 
blast, storm. 


* Ms., p. 108. 
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ij V ) 

— ; m. the white lily : Wine. 

e;) 

— ; m. a seed : The female partridge. 

W) 

8^1) — ; m. a rib : (1) The present world. 


(2) The female of ‘ — , or the 

C J) 

^ A 

— ; m. Time and Calamity : Calamity, 


misfortune. signifies Time, and is one 

of the names of Calamity Says Ru’ba‘ : — 





— ; m. a quick-paced one : Calamity, 
misfortune. 


^A ^ 

Vii)* — ) ni- Calamity : Calamity, misfortune. 

* 


A ^ 

— ; m. (olive-) oil ; The hyena. 


oL>) — ; m. Ziyad : The sweet cake, called 

J V LT 

— ; m. the way, road : The female ele- 
phant. 


— ; m. the kids : The she-goat. 

r 

yM — ; ra. a locust : The locust. 

£ 0- 

— ; m. Su‘ayd : The barley broth (XaXaXJI) 

— ; m. a lucky one : The she-camel. 

V (Jf u*- 

A 

— ; m. a young camel : The she-camel. 

v«> ^ 

A ^ 

oX«- — ; m. silence : The female louse. 


* So L. on the authority of the Tahdhib. And is ex- 
plained as a certain beast of prey, the (or lion^s provider) that 
emulates the lion in running, or that is hostile to the lion. 

“ Ms., p. 14. 
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A 

(i) — ) HI- residents (of an abode) ; The 

mistress of the house, the hostess. Gf. 

O' ^ 

— ; m. an ass (such as is light and 
active) : The posteriors ( ). (Jam.) 


(• f J o" 
(• J o“ 

C I* ^ 

£ r ^ 

; * O" 

J * 0“ 


iL«UA*k — ; m. a wolf : The female wolf. 

iiuLw — ; m. Salma*: (1) The dove. (2) The 
present world. 

— ; m. the safe one : The black beetle 

— ; m. Solomon : The weasel.* 

— ; m. a liberal (or generous) one : The 
she-goat ( yuJf ). 

— ; m. hearing : The brain. They say 

( as also and ) : 

He struck him upon the brain. 

^♦aJi — ; m. the hearing one : Same as 

— ; m. the sky ; The Milky Way. Cf. 

q. V. 

^ioLu; — ; m. the wakeful one : The scorpion. 
So is also 

A ^ 

— ; m. an open plain : The small salt 


fish (»Ua9».<flJ|), 

(. » I»L4 mJ(— ; m. the arrows : (1) The bow. (2) 

The quiver. Says Ru’ba b. al-‘Ajjaj, in praise of 
of a hunter : — 

« .a 

* Hava, Al-Paraid, u ^ 

* Ms., p. 120. 
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<>5 0 “ 


c) ► ir 


J V ij" 


u LT 


>) ^ 


— ; m. the black one : The black beetle. 

^ ^ ^ 

iX^yw — ; m. water : (1) The she-ass (IM.). 

(2) The date-palm. (Taj.) (3) The anus. (4) The 
horse. (R.) 

— ; m. the suture of the skull : The 
brain. Says a poet : — 

A 

Ju.& — : m. the young lion : (1) The lioness. 

Theproverb (He smells with the nose 

of a lioness) is used of a proud and haughty person. 
(2) The female elephant. (Dmr.) 

; m. a young gazelle : The female 
gazelle. C/. Says Dhur-Rumma* : — 

^LiJ y U> iSI 

^&ll — ; m. the evil : (1) All kinds of evil on 
the face of the earth. Contr. of^^iBjl[»| q. v. (2) 
Wine. 


e LT 
^ ecr 

U O LT 


— ; m. the wooden peg (or stake) : The 
goat. (Ms.) So called because it is tied to the peg. 

** K 

* — ; m. an eagle : The female eagle. 

&iyu.A — ; m. Shayquna* ; A certain bird which 
accompanies asses and goats and eats worms. 


^ ; m. the lofty one ; The (female) cat. 

; m. the wrapper: (1) The ^present 
world. So called because it encompasses J.U-S 0 ) 


‘ Ms., p. 128. 

• DhR., X, 11. 

• Dmr. u. reads it without 8 and with J) prefixed. 
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man’s reason and intellect (Taj.). And for the same 
reason it is also explained as (2) Wine. (3) The sun. 
(4) The cold north wind. 

f * 

w VuJLT — ; m. a kiss : A kiss, love-philtre. 

A ^ 

— ; m. the pleasure (?) : The eagle. (R.) 

; V u® — ; m. a great endurer : (1) A stony tract 

of land, difficult to walk upon and to cross through, 
for it is like a i.g., it has no pass whatsoever. 
They say They traversed such a tract 

of land. Z. quotes Humayd to say : — 

(Youth will not return to you till becomes all 

sand,— -i.e., never.) They also say 
(or meaning: They fell into calamity, or 

distressing and perplexing circumstances (like one 
lost in a pass-less mountain, from which escape 
seems to be impossible or extremely difficult, (Taj.) 

— ; A calamity. See above. But 

in some copies of the ’Alfadh” of Ibn Sikkit it is 
put down as as if it were derived from 

i.e., stones. (Taj.) Says Himyan al-Sa‘di : — 

(5 V u« — ; m. the boys (and girls): (1) The 

female owl. (Dmr.) (2) A disease’ that afflicts 
children. The breeze (^;1|) that strikes the 

children who sometimes swoon from it 
(IM.) According to the common belief this sulfer- 
ing is brought about by the evil influence and mis- 
chief of some (3) hobgoblin, ghost, or bugbear. 

* Ms., p. 136. 

’ It is perhaps this very disease which R. characterises 
briefly as “the epilepsy.” 
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— ; m. the two jaw bones : The skull 
of the head. 

^1- ; m. the brain* : A little piece of 
flesh which is inside the brain.^ 

^ u® — ; m. of the hole of the ear : The head. 

V V u* — ; IB- the point of a sword: Hole, bore, 

orifice. 


— ; m. a lizard : The she-ass. 


[• g yo — ;ni. alien: (1) The lioness. (2) The 

hyena. (3) Calamity^ misfortune. 

jj 

^ I-) is — ; m. the podex : The anus, podex. 

. is xiflukAio — ; m. the cooked (meat); (1) The 

C • ' ' 

she-ass. (2) The date-palm. (Taj.) 


(j- sj .L ^1® — ; m. a cover (or lid) : (1) A calamity, 
misfortune. (2) The serpent. (3) The tortoise. 
Cf. oAj With J| it signifies the fat-tail (S^l) 


o ^ is — ) IB. pleasure : Wine. 

(j ^ is t — 5 ® road, way : (1) The female 

hyena. (2) With Jl — the main road, highway, 

with other smaller paths and by-paths around it 
or on either side of it, and (according to M.) the 
middle part of such a main road or highway. Says 
Kuthayyir : — 


(3) Calamity, misfortune. (M.) F. and the Mub- 
kam read it also as ijj^iaJlS/ol. 


* So in Ms. 

* M. from IS. 
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I* ^ ie [•UlaJl — ; m. the food : (1) The stomach (of 
human beings) ; and (2) the gizzard (jUwlJ) of 
the animals. A poetess of the Banu Hizzan is 
recorded to have said of her disobedient son : — 

J o J# — ; m. the child (or boy) : The mother 

with her child whom she suckles. 

V J lo — ; m. (the manner of) seeking, demand- 

ing : The female eagle. 

^ J Jio — ; R>- : The female louse. 

J J io J.I 0 JI — ; m. the (light, weak) rain ; The female 

lark (»j^|), (Dmr.) 

, J ie iUJl— ; m. the young gazelle: The female 

gazelle. 

A 

^ J Jtf iiJliaJi* — ; m. the neck : The eagle. Also 

•' ^ ' 4l> ^ 

pronounced as XAAlajf — . 

w -fc — ; ra. the gazelles : A desert, a plain. 

Says a poet : — 

^ f " 

^ ^ w f \ ) ; m. the plant 

The fragrant breath, breeze. 

c ^ f 

^ ^ ^ — ; m. a (little) slave : (1) The desert, 

plain. (2) Calamity, distress. They say 
They fell into misfortune, calamity. (3) A plot of 
land, such as when the rain falls all the other plots 
except that receives the rain. (4) Scarcity. (5) A 
year of drought. (6) A certain fish found in the 
Nile, and has no thorn in it, 

^ Ham., p. 355. ^ 

« R.’s reading seems to be incorrect. 

* Ms., p. 147. 

P.54 
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; m. ‘ Abdullah : A little flying in- 
sect having small red dots on its body and usually 
found in vegetables. 

— ; m. Mi ‘ bad: (1) The frog. (2) The 

fish. 

— ; m. ‘Abbur (a traveller?): (1) The 
hyena, (2) Calamity, misfortune. 

— ; m. perfumes : Wine. 

\Axa~ ; (or > IB. ‘ Attab : The female 

hyena. So called because of its limping gait. But 
Ibn Slda‘ is not quite sure of it. 

— ; ra. ‘ Itban : Same as oLxij.'. 


J g 
r'^f 


Ajift — ; m. the assailant : The female hyena. 

-'A 

Juie — ; m. the male hyena : The female hyena. 

X A ^ 

u,Ue— ; m. a young serpent : The serpent. 
— ; m. the wonder (or wonderful thing) ; 
The present world. 

— ; m. the wonderful thing : The female 
vulture. (Dmr.) 


m. the quick one (?) : A certain bird, 

which is black in colour ; or it is black (in the 
body) and white in the tail, which is often moving. 

It is also called and 

— ; m. the hasty one : The she-camel 
and the cow when they have lost their young ones. 
Says Al-^ansa’ : — 


^ Ms., p. 153. 
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— ; m.: ‘ Ajlna* : The vulture 
— ; m. torture: The wind. 

V/dl— ; m. the Arabs : The origin of the 
Arabs. A metaphorical way of referring to their 
origin ((*4^-0 f 

— ; m. contraction : The podex, anus. 

— ; m. the broad one : The hyena. 

^ A ^ 

— ; (and^^');m. ‘Iryat : (1) The 
scorpion. (2) Calamity, misfortune. 

;'>* — ; m. Al-‘Ayzar : An aquatic bird, with 

a long neck, and otherwise known as ^fcuAwJi. 

Hyft — ; m. a young female gazelle : The female 
gazelle. 

A 

— ; (and (•)^0 ; m. ‘ Izm : (1) The* anus, 

the podex The proverb 

(Thy v:m;J has belied thefe) is used of one who offers 
false promises and threats. (2) The date-palm. 
(Taj .). (3) The horse. (R., who reads the word 

with the fetha of f). 

— ; m. the anus : The anus, podex. 
So is also jufye |.| and I*!. 

— ; Same as fy^ (•! above. Also (•! 

|MoU — ; m. the well-defended one : The 

food called 

ijt ** 

^lae — ; m. a gift : The mill, or a hand- 
mill ( ) 

bUa*J| — ; m. gifts : The ink-pot. 

— ; m. soundness and security : (1) The 
serpent. (2) Poison (lUas^Jl). (Ms.) 
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O iJ f 

o j f 
J J J 
C J £ 

;r £ 


iUiift — ; m. Uqba* : (1) The female louse. 

(2) The domestic hen. And as the mother of 

(i) the exterior of the bottom of a cooking-pot, or 

(ii) the soup (oV) which the borrower of a cook- 
ing-pot leaves in the pot when he returns it to 
the owner : The cooking-pot. 

— ; m. pregnancy : (1) The she-ass. 
(IM.) (2) The date-palm. (Taj.) 

— ; m. an intensely greedy one : The 

bitch. 

fi K 9 

JsIaJI — ; m. the male ring-dove : The female 
ring-dove 

m. the sciences ; Grraminar. (R.) 

; m. All : The food called 

— ; m. ‘ Amr : The hyena. 

wcLa — ; m. *Amir : (1) The hyena ; and 

according to Dmr. the female hyena. (2) The 
cemetery The proverb I*! 

(Hide thyself, oh hyena 1) is used of a foolish per- 
son who talks nonsense, and lies in such a way as 
does not remain hidden from the hearers. (3) The 

9 

posteriors. (4) The cauliflower 

— ; m. the little ‘ Amir : The hyena. 

^ ^ A ^ 

— ; m. an inhabited place: (1) The 
night. (2) The posteriors 

— ; m. ‘ Ainar : Glreetings, salaam. 

— ; m. turbans : The head. 


Jam, on the authority of Tha'lab. 
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J j Jjkifi — ; in. a hyena : The female hyena. 
So also is the next following. 

✓ A , 

— ; This is alsa used with the pointed 
(ji* for the unpointed See JJuft. 

^ ^ — ; m. perfume : The ventricle. 

o ^ j — ; ni, the ‘awf plant : (1) The female 

locust. According to IS. " it is a small greenish 

insect, having four wings, and is also called 1 * 1 . 
H. mentions it in his Maq. XXXIL (2) The hyena. 

(3) An insect, otherwise known as 

— ; in. the little ‘ awf plant : Accord- 
ing to IS.s it is the same as , to which 

Dmr. adds (on the authority of the Morassa‘) : 

It has a compact (|%is3*.»6) head and a long tail. 

When it sees a human being it stands on its tail 
and spreads out its wings, but it does not fly. It 

is also called (the spreader of its wings). 

The children play with it and say to it : — 

' ' V ' . 

^ 

Cf, this rhyme with the one mentioned 
(2) A small reptile known as 
. According to Dmr. it has two feelers 

( lives in the sand. “ If you 

want it to come out of its hole,” he goes on to say, 
“ throw a louse into the hole. And when it has 
come out, take it in your hand, and slitting the 

^ As quoted by M. 

* Ms. (p. 162) mentions >>1 as indicating a male locust. 
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back open, thrust into it a colyriura pencil, and 
anoint with it three times the eyes of any one 
suffering from whiteness (cataract ?) which will 
be cured by it.” 

; m. weeping and crying : The female 

fox. (Dmr.) 

uyLijLjJl — ; m. the barking ones : The bitch. 

... A 

yaa^o — ; m. Mi‘yar : Calamity, misfortune, 
adversity. (M.) Gf. y^,suo c>jb 

— ; m. ‘ Isa : The giraffe. 

JLaa — ; m. a household (or family) : (l) The 
eooking-pot. (2) A man^s aged wife.^ 

— ; (and ) ; m. calamity, destruc- 

tion : Calamity. When the people lose their way 

9 

and perish they say lj4Xifc»f(as also and 

), and hence this name for (cala- 

mity). 

A ^ 

u-;* — ; m. a plant : A well containing wa- 

ter ( jUT y ). So M., on the authority of Abu 
‘Ubayda*. 

— ; m. Ghassan : The scorpion. 

A/ 

,^1-; m. a young mountain-goat (chamois): 
The mountain-goat, chamois. Says Ibn ’Aljmar : — 

; m. rancour , spitOf malice : The 

hyena. 

— ; m. Ghunjul : The animal known as 


* Lane ( u. (•! ) from the Tahdhib, on the authority of 
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ii» ^ g ; m.- aid, help, succour : (1) The 

cooking-pot. (2) The sky ( oU*Jl ). (Jam.) 

— ; m. a helper : The middle part of the 
head. The Prophet is reported^ to have said 

9 

J . ^ ; m. the Demon, ogre : (1) The snout of 

a hog ( ). (2) The present world ; so 

called because it deceives the people and leads them 
to destruction. 

— ; m. Ghaylan : A species of the trees 
known as which is the most thorny tree 

^sbyjS'\y\ or, a species of the lote tree.^ 
The popular reading, the one with the kesra of ^ 

(making the word a pi. of is disputed by Taj., 

who calls it a discarded and false 

opinion. 

) ^ t • The cooking-pot. 

y . o ^Ujl— ; in. the rat : Calamity, misfortune. 

^ o conquest (or opening) : The 

serpent. 

o (from anxiety) : A kind 

of food, otherwise called (and — from 

the Pers. wl6^) prepared with sugar and rice 

and flesh-meat. Again, is a bread which is 

cooked by being put in the oven, while over it 
there is suspended some flesh-meat, which is so 
fresh and fatty that its gravy constantly flows 
down upon the bread till the latter is cooked. It 


* Ms., p. 201. 
’ Jam. and P. 

* Taj. 
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is so called because it frees one from all anxiety 
about seasoning it. H. mentions it in Maq. XIX. 

^ ^ o brain : The skin which con- 

tains the brain. Says Al-Farazdaq : — 

A , 

^ o — ; m. a solitary one : The grave. 

4> (J> ^ o 4XSy— ; m. a calf : The wild cow. 

- A ^ 

o — ; m. Farwa* : (1) The skull of the head. 

(2) The goat. (3) The sheep, buffalo. (S.) (4) 
A catapult as in a poet’s utterance : — 

tJiJ * 

<> o JwM^Li — ; m. an evil one : The female rat. 

A X 

^ jjN o m. the wind (passing out in belching): 

The black beetle Cf. . The 

proverb explains the cause for 

this kunya, 

9 A 9 

J ^(joo J.<uai — ; m. a scorpion: The female scor- 

pion. 

A 

J ^ o (Jwdill— ; ni. excellence : The food called 

which consists of cooked wheat and meat pounded 
together. 

Jol..dA)| — ; m. the excellent qualities : Science, 
knowledge. 

Jgo JUiJll-; m. actions : ® He did, acted, 

began came (or faced 

p o — ; m. destruction, death : The present 

world. 

' Ms., p. 171. 

* Ibid. 

* Ms., p. 14. Seybold points out that there is a gap here in the 
MS. of the Ms. 
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StXAi — ; m. a mountain : A species of dates. 
This is the idiom of the people of Egypt. 

— ; m. the graves: The female hyena. 

It is so called probably because it digs up the 
graves in search of dead bodies, which is its 
cherished food. 


^UJl— ; m. the graveyards: The female 
hyena. Cf. above. 

— ; m. the Koran : (1) The opening 

surah of the Koran, viz,, Al-Fatihia*, which is also 
known as ; or, (2) all such verses of the 

Koran as contain some law. 

— ;m. the tick: The place between the 
fetlock and the hoof of a horse; the part between the 
phalanges of the foot of a camel. 

A ^ A ^ 

— ; m. the ticks=<>t^lf*l ; pi. 
as in Dhur-Rumma*: — 




m. hospitality : (1) Fire. (2) A dish 

made of meat, wheaten flour; the — IaX*. 

^ A ** V.- 

— ; m. dust: (1) Calamity, misfortune. 
(2) Death. (3) War. (4) The female wolf. Says 
Al-Shanfara ; — 

U$ ♦ JBtw* 

— ; m. a hyena : The (female) hyena. 

A 

— ; m. a passing cloud : Winds. 

|.<iA3 — ; m. the old one : (1) The female 

vulture, (2) the spider (female), (3) the hyena, (4) 
the lioness, (5) death, (6) calamity, (7) war, and 


P.66 
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(8) the preseat world. Ms. quotes Zuhayr’s 
verse 

and says here it signifies any of these things. Other 
authorities also support these explanations. In 

A 

the saying aus^Jb Mdn. explains the kunya 

to mean death. 

^ Jb (Jf Lk^l — ; m. the Qata bird : The desert (which 

is its cherished home). 

^ o ij UiiJi — ; m. the back of the head : (1) The head. 

(2) The wound in the back of the head. 

Ay 

V ^ (j — ; m. a young bird : (1) The domestic 

hen. (2) Calamity, misfortune, disaster. 

O , o ; m, retaliation : The hyena. 

^ 5 O — 1 ^ thicket : (1) The hyena. (2) The 

hen. 

(. j (J (*>^1 — ; m. the people ; The chief of the people; 

one who is responsible for the feeding of the people 
and serving them/ for to him only the people be- 
take themselves* and to him only they entrust 
their affairs.* Thus the chief of a people is their 
mother. Says Hajib b. Habib al-^Asadi: — 

^ ^ jL> j*y 

(How noble the people whose chiefs we saw 

but yesterday the best of protectors when 

calamities hover around)/ 

u" ^ — i™- Qays : (1) Same as !»». (2) 

The female vulture 

• IM. u. J{ 

’Taj. 

’ Jam. 

^ Mfd., p. 726, 1. 3. 
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the liver : So in Jam. But Taj. 
styles it tX^I (.1 q. v. 

'ii — ; m. the great one : The female 

vulture (jt*A jJl). 

; m. grave sins : Wine. Cf, c:A.jUiaJ| 

^ ^ d — ; m. the book : (1) The opening surah 

of the Koran, viz.^ Al-Patiha* ;so called because it is 
the first thing recited in the ritual prayers. (2) The 

preserved Tablet (ibyA^^xJl — whichis alleged to 

be the sense of the Koranic verse Uj(\J^U 

(XLIII). But Ibn ‘ Abbas says it means (3) the 
Koran, from the beginning to the end, and it is in 
this sense that Jhar. explains the verse 

(III, 6). But the best and the most sensible ex- 
planation is the one offered by Al-Zajjaj, according 
to whom it means (4) the original, real, book or 
scripture And this is the meaning 

that seems to me to apply most happily to all the 
three places where this kunya occurs in the Koran : 
III, 6 ; XIII, 39; XLIII, 4. 

V ; ^ — ; ni. beet, cabbage. A vegetable 

(cabbage ?)• 

OgJ ;m. of a little raised spot: The 

cooking-pot. 

;m. a place, such as comprehends 

and collects. The earth. (Jam.) The kunya 
seems to have been based on the Koranic verse 

(LXXVII; 25, 26) : 
Have we not made the earth a place that com- 
prehends and collects the living and the dead ? 
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o vj c) v_#)CJ I — ; in. the palm : The hand ; as in 

Ru’ba‘ : — 

A 

>-» J li) vwiJi' — ; ni. a dog : A certain small tree 

having thorns, grows in mountains, has 
yellow leaves (F., hut Jam. has “ yellow blossoms ’’ 
and is rough : and when it is put into motion it 
gives a foul odour. According to Taj. it is so called 
because of its thorns, or because it stinks like a dog. 

According to Ms. it is also called (•!. 

— ;m. abitch: Fever. They say 

He is suffering from fever. Tlie Prophet is 
reported * to have said once about Zayd ahKhayl 
(or al-Khayr) : I*! Cf. 

(.yyJJ — ; “*• Knlthtim: (1) The lioness. (2) 

The female ostrich. 

A 

<j J li) ilyb' — ; m. Kilwadh : (l) Calamity, misfortune. 

(2) The hyena. 

m til iiXxf — ; m. Kinda*: A radish, a turnip. 

A " 

^ (5 d ® “oontain • The eagle. 

^ d ;m. Kaysan : The knee ; the posture 

of sitting with one knee over the other. 

; m. the intensely black one (lit. the 

Vi.. V.. V*-. ' yjP y 

deep seas, — as in the phrase : as if his 

eyes were a sea — intensely black) : The black 
beetle : (Dmr.) 

' Ms., p. 187. 

® Nihaya, u. j>f. 
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^ A 

I — ; m. a heavy and fleshy fellow : 

r ^ ^ ^ . 

Fever. This is the reading adopted by Layth. The 

ft (P 

Arabs say : 

(Says the fever, ‘‘ I am the mother of the fleshy 
person : and I will eat the flesh and suck the 

blood.’O The idiom means : He 

suffered from fever constantly (F.). Another 
reading of the word is with the pointed 3 . M. has 
adopted the latter and regards the reading with 
the unpointed as wrong (Llai»^). But he quotes 
Al-’Al^fash to say, ‘‘ Commonly people pronounce 
it with ^ , and I never heard it being pronounced 
with 6 except from Abul-‘ Abbas. And I do not deny 
this or that reading/’ Jam. insists on its 

pronunciation with the unpointed o (deriving it from 

though at the same time 
explains (•A-lxi (with the pointed 6) to have come 

from Kj* jJ s= xxi-J (He stuck to it). 

^ A ' 

I* i J l*<XLo — ; Another reading for q. y. 

A ^ 

I* 8 J — ; m. the devourer : (1) Calamity, 

misfortune (Jahr.). Ibn Barri* quotes some poet’s 
verse : 

(2) Death; as in a poet’s utterance* : — 

. tjj 

¥it um ) 

A 

Such is also the sense when they say 

i.e., death befell him. According to Shamir,* 

Death has been so called because it devours every 


* Mentioned by Taj. u. ^ . 

* Quoted by Z. u. ^ . 

® As in Taj. u. ^ . 
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o)r 

ij J r 
(5 ci r 

O 
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one In this sense R. rea^s it with 

instead of J . But it is a pore misconcep- 
tion. Cf. 

.1^1- ; m. the banner : Tbe spear to 
which the banner is attached. 

A r 

; m. air, atmosphere (between heaven 
and earth) : The female eagle. 

; m. Layla : Wine. TM. explains this 

as meaning dizziness or intoxication ( ) ; 

while Jam. cites the authority of Abu Hanifa* al- 
Dinawari to explain the Jcunya as signifying only 

the black wine ( |6fy.Aai| ). 

— ; in. Mazin: The female ant. Cf. 

u)!-* vD^'. 

i 3 A«U| — ; Another form of ^ 3 a-UJuI q. v. 

^ * * 

^aJI — ; m, desires ; hopes: The hen. 

m. deaths: A calamitous, grave 

death 

Jybii— ; m. the riches, wealth : The sheep ; 

so called because it brings in so much of abundance 
and riches to its owner. * 

<>U — ; m. calamity : Calamity, misfortune, 
adversity. 

— ; m. stench : The black beetle 
So called because of its stinking. Cf, 

9 ^ 

rr^i— ; m. the stars : (1) The milky way. So 
called because it is the place where stars are col- 
lected together (IM.), and it has been used in this 
sense in the poetry of Dhur-Rumma‘ (M.). They 


Ms., p. 14. 
Ms., p. 201. 
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«ay [tyJoJ ■ i Jl*Jl i fk,.« lu^U — so -on account of the 
abundance (sy^O of its stars. (Taj.) Says the 
poet Ta’abbata Sharra": — 

and Dhur-Rumma* : — 

L.^1 (til It <M.^ i 3 j * 

According to Al-Hilall it is (2) the constellation 
Pleides. (M.) (3) The sun. 

— ; in. repentance: Haste (sUlsv*]!), pre- 
cipitation. 

^(XXx — ; m. a warner: A mare (iXc^O- 
J^JI- ; in. the house (or abode) : The wife, 
the lady of the house, one who manages the affairs 
of the home. Thus means : He came 

to his wife, mistress of the house. So also the 
hostess, landlady. Cf, and I. 

j^A^I — ; m. the breeze; A high, lofty moun- 
tain-pass. 

iboUu — ; m. an ostrich: The desert. 

^ib — ; m. the beneficial one: (1) The 
domestic she-ass. (2) The hen. 

— ; m. a male hyena : The female hyena. 
JUj — ; The female hyena. 

— ; in. loss : The serpent. 

— ; in. the various parts of the head: 
The brain. Gf. 

^44^ — ) the noble one : The ostrich. 


' DhR., LV, 34. 

* As in the Radith of ThumStna*, quoted by IM. 
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VjcJ opportunity (or turn) : The female 

ant. 

) ) oU-J — ; m. the heavenly lights (stars)*: 

The sun. Says a poet : — 

;V* — ; ni. a little shell: The female frog; 

the fern, of q. v. 

excellent horseman (or a 

brave and active person) : Fever ; as in the follow- 
ing verse of ‘Ajir al-Saluli : — 

^ Jcfc.U 

A 

^o» •; m. breaking, smashing : Death. 

(. (i) » — ; m. the young eagle : The female eagle. 

)Oi ;m. the cooing: (1) The twittering 

of any bird. Says Dhur-Rumma‘ : — 

t<3> ^2^1 31 ■X' y fy 

(2) The dove, pigeon. 

(i vj j » — (and : (1) Fever. (2) Death. 

- -j’ 

— ; m. the father of the kitten: The 

0 

cat* 

>> ^ 

KT barking one : The bitch. 

— ; m. the dry one; One of the big 
dry trees. Says Al-Farazdaq :— 

, A 

jJUbAll jl^oaJl^t ¥: uu4^t 161* 

^ Ms., p. 14. 

* Taj., who also mentions for *»»;#«♦>. But Jam. jreads it 

' * DhR., XIV, 61, 

* Ms., 232. 
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“ tiJ * — ; m. the pleasant one : The aroma- 

tized soup of lentils 

— ; m. the lion. The lioness. 

(• Lr* ® ' A 

; m. the hyena ; (1) The female hyena, 
in the dialect of the Banu Fazara*. ’ It has been 
used in the diminutive form by the poet Al-Qattal 
al-Kilabi ; — 


U/ jJj ^ ^ 

(2) The domestic she-ass. They say proverbially 
' where most probably this is the sense. 
• ^ ® — ; (and in. the skull: The meninx. 

It is said to be synonymous with and 

which are, however (as pointed out by Lane), dis- 
tinct from it. Dhur-Remma* says : — 

;v, /,l— ; The truffles* See icyLXij, 

— ; m. the pain of the liver : A herb 
(SUU^) of a dust-coloured blossom. It is so called 
because it is a good remedy for the pain of the 
liver. It is used in singular as well as a plural 
sense. 


^ C 5 


— ; m. the wild ones : Used metaphori- 
cally about damsels and women ; as in a poet’s 
utterance : — 


* Taj. and M. 

* IM. reads this as which he explains as the pi. 

of which is the diminutive form of and then explains 
the kunya (on the authority of Abul-Haytharn) to be a for 
something the mention of which is (or may be) regarded as inde- 
cent 

* DhR., XLVI, 37. 

^ Ms., p. 227. 

F. 56 
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A 

^ arrival (on 

water) : The 

hyena. 


^ — ; m. milk : The sheep. 


J g j JUj — ; m. mountain goats : The hyena. 

-- A ^ 

— ; m. a mountain goat : 

The moun- 

tain pass. 



> 8 ^ 1 ^ — (and ^Ij) : m. abundant property : The 

present world. 

<>05 iX}y )\ — ; m. the son: A mother; and (in a 

law sense) a female who has borne a child to her 
master. (R.) 

Jud^l — ; m. the child: The hen. (Dmr.) 
(2) The food called which consists of 

meat cooked with sour milk. 

A ^ 

V • 5 — ; m. a gift : The domestic she-ass. 

— ; m. Yafur: The bitch. The word 
^yuu (pi. is explained by the commentators 

of Dhur-Rummah’s Diwan as in two places. ' 


• DhR., XXXIX, 61 and LVII, 40. 
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QADI MAHMUD BAHRI : A MYSTIC POET 
OF THE i2th CENTURY (A.H.) AND 
HIS POETICAL WORKS 

BY 

MUHAMMAD HAFIZ SYED 
Lecturer in Urdu. 

‘ Nothing definite and reliable is known about the 
life-story of this author. I made inquiries from such 
scholars and authors as Lala Sri Ram, M.A., of Delhi, 
who possesses a rare collection of MSS. of Urdu literature 
and is the author of Khum Khdnal Jawld, Maulana 
‘ Abdul Haq, B.A., Secretary, Anjuman Taraqqi-i-Urdu, 
Aurangabad, Deccan, who is a well-known authority on 
ancient and modern Urdu literature and has a large 
number of MSS. of Urdu prose and poetry, and Professor 
Sheikh Abdul Qadir Sarfraz, M.A., of the Deccan 
College, Poona, who has a good collection of Urdu MSS. 
and is a sound critic; but none of them was able to 
furnish me with any authoritative information regarding 
BaJhri’s life. 

Thus no external evidence is available bn this subject. 

Ba^ri was a resident of GogI, which, as I learn from 
Maulana Abdul Haq, is a village near Wadi,^ at a 
distance of a few miles from Shahpur Ta'alluqa in the 
Nizam’s Dominions, and his tomb is still preserved 
there, and an annual ‘ IJ rs is held in his memory on the 10th 

^ Nasirucldin Hashimi notices him very briefly in his 
“ Dakkan men Urdu (pp. 13-14): the only thinjar he has tio say 
about him is that Bahri had an access into the court of Aurangzeb. 

2 A Railway junction situated in the Nizamis Dominions. 
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of Shawwal, the date of his death, in the year 1130 of 
the Hijra (August 15, 1718 A.D.). 

It was probably with a view to preserve the memdry 
of his father Bahruddin who was a QadI of Gogl, that 
he adopted the nom de flume of Babri- He himself was 
a spiritual disciple of Shah Muhammad Baqir, but had 
received no literary education on traditional lines in any 
seminary. He was a contemporary of Wall, and mark- 
ed similarities in language and style are found in Wali 
and Bahri’s poetical works. Bahri did not learn the art 
of poetic composition from any poet of his time. He has 
used Sanskritic words more profusely than Wali. It 
appears that in his time in Bijapur and its neighbour- 
hood Sanskritic words were more in use than Arabic and 
Persian words, and naturally the language spoken in 
Aurangabad was different from that in vogue in the 
Bijapur District. 

As he was an enlightened Sufi, he has frequently 
used such technical terms as are generally found in 
mystic literature of Islam. 

Internal evidence allows us to glean a few facts of 
Bahri’s life from various portions of the Mathnawi Man- 
Lagan, a detailed account of which will be given in the 
second section of this article. 

On the reason of composing the Mathnawi, the 
author says that when he was four* years old, he was sent 
to a Maktab (a primary school). At the time of ‘ Bis- 
millah ceremony he was asked to begin with God’s 

* It may sound strange that Bahri was sent to the Maktab 
at the age of four hut even, unto this day it is customary among 
the Moslims to perform the Bismi'l'lah ceremony at this very age. 

Bismillah, lit. _ In the name of Allah who is the most com- 
passionate and merciful. Before a child, among Moslims is sent 
to a primary school, he is made to recite a particular verse from 
the Qoran and then he reads the Qaida, a Persian or an Urdu 
primer. This ceremony is called Bismillah or initiation into the 
Three R's. 
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name, he spontaneously spoke out Rahman and Rahim, 
the most merciful and the compassionate. He was saga- 
cious and intelligent from his infancy. At this early age 
he felt the fire of love burning in his heart: 

(At this age Love was awakened in me and overpowered 
me as a tiger does a sheep.) 

(5^ 

(The fire of love had burnt in my heart and the whole 
body was affected by it.) 

He did not, however, know what love exactly was. 

^ L fiO jjo )J # sS X4.J b £. yi 

liXjjJO ^^uX?b # 1^0 y3,j.MX4^b 

(I did not know whether love was a deva, shining one, a 
ghost or a calamity. Childishness was in the full bloom 
and I had no other speech excepting that of Love. I 
was (wondering) whether it had been born in me for the 
first time or if it was in existence in this world from the 
beginning of time.) 

He was in such a mood when his heart began to woo 
the Muse. 

•■ifi f 

(If I had not come under the influence of the Muse, Grod 
to witness, the fire of Love would have burnt me.) 

Up to his fortieth year, he was dominated by this 
intoxication of Love and the poetic Muse. He had com- 
posed all kinds of poetry which he wrote in his mother 
tongue, ‘ Hindi.’ Although he usually wrote in ‘ Hindi,’ 
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yet lie thought that Persian was more sweet in its diction 
and style. 

His poetical works along with other valuable things, 
he had preserved in a big box which was stolen in Swa- 
bhagnagar. 

.Wihen the chief of his town heard the news of this 
loss he sympathised with him and requested him to leave 
a treatise behind him, so that his memory might be pre- 
served, for the human body was unstable and transitory. 
First he excused himself to him and said that he had 
grown too old and had no energy left in him. The chief 
insisted and said that although his (Bahri’s) mind was 
enfeebled by old age, he should not mind about what he 
wrote : whether it was sense or otherwise. At last Bahri 
had to yield to the Amir’s importunity, and made up his 
mind to compose the Mathnawi Man-Lagan, which 
would serve as a guide to those aspirants on the path 
who wished to lead the spiritual life and also prove a 
balm for the lacerated hearts. 

M’l ^ 

^ yi y^. yi * 

uyt^J ^ # oyk^ yi y* yi 
fX ^ (j-ax. ^ ^yiyi # ^3 

«£ I b # tkXA^ lyo |y 

yKM yi 4 ^ ^^43 

^ <sP ^ ^ yjAX# 

# 1;!^ IjJ dj ya. L 43 
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4 - eJfi- ^ U“^ ♦ u'>*^ ;j' )>* 

4^' /W '■*^ >■“< ^ # pb AXf^ <-^y^ ltI 

yg^S(>b j»J <£; <£-;W * <£ ^ O"^ 

li)| X^SLa ^ ^bwAw Iff bJb >4^j O'A****^ fS'^ 

uy® V* 

oUjc Hlf tt>btxit--S&^^'_wm>— b U 

Jy? ;b^ 0))y* # <£ 

£-yi fiS ^;''^ # Uy^ ^ cb^ 

From the chapter “ On the Eulogy of Emperor Aurang- 
zeb,” it appears that Bahri lived in the time of Aurang- 
zeb whom he pays a very high tribute of praise and 
considers him a unique king the like of whom was never 
born. Bahri is of opinion that he was a versatile genius, 
having command not on one subject only, but on ever so 
many branches of knowledge. Aurangzeb was religious, 
brave and wise and conquered almost every part of India 
and did his religious duties to the fullest: 

yj xCXj ^b 4^ ^ bol 

l5)^ yjUfl-b*' # U/b (j**» 

bbjMi * b ^ b|«> ^^1 

From the section entitled “ In Praise of Maulana Sheikh 
Muhammad Biiqir ” it may be gathered that Bahri was 
a spiritual disciple of Maulana Shei^ Muhammad Bacjir. 
As is usual with a disciple Bahri has extolled his spiritual 
teacher to the seventh sky and thinks him to be the be- 
loved friend of God and the agent of the Prophet. He 
considers him a supernatural being full of Ehvine wisdom. 
If Bayazid Bistami were alive, he would have drawn his 
inspiration from Muhammad Baqir. Bahri earnestly 

P. 67 
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implores his teacher to open his spiritual vision and to 
guide him on the Path. 

£ y_yjt> Jj * i /U 

4\xAa«mjO ^ ^ )y^ 

JLa. # ifl^A/tl v5y> ^1 

bye y ^ b # ^ )>4^ s*" 

Under “ complaint against the Times he gives us an 
idea of the moral state of society in which Bahri was 
born. 

Bahri says that the age in which he was living, was 
the 12th century (A.H.) when unrighteousness was exalt- 
ed and righteousness was almost extinct. In his time 
there was dearth of veracity and uprightness. If there 
was anything sorely needed in his time it was an honest 
man, and justice had departed from this world. There 
was none who was imbued with true faith. A brother 
was at daggers drawn with his own brother and sense of 
shame had disappeared. 

Bahri considered himself an unlucky person for 
having been born in such a hard time. 


tS bo yf 

\i okibiS ^ 

£ !y» £ «yyi| 

y| Jo 

fiXjyD y Jj5 


4^ JLam ia^%3 yS ^ 

# S 

^ £ \y» ^JO| 

# ^ <1?^^ y^ ^ 

# =2 ly“ Jy» i/<l 


1 In most of the Persian jawl Urdu Mkthnawis every poet 
devotes some space on the eomplaiint of time. So has Bahri done. 
It should not be taken too literally. 
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From the story giving an account of Bahri’s life, a few 
more facts can be gathered. Though they do not throw 
much light on his life-story as the caption leads one to 
suppose, they at least indicate his desire to undergo higher 
spiritual discipline and his relation with his Master. 

One night he saw in a vision that his spiritual 
teacher initiated him into the mystery of the Divine 
Wisdom; he saw light all round him and in all the nine 
heavens ( 3j^y) ), he witnessed a sort of a mental illu- 
mination. After this experience, he implored his teacher 
to instruct him in some kind of spiritual discipline which 
should not only elevate him but make him utterly forget 
himself. The teacher replied that he (Bahri) should 
watch his life day and night, and see what a strenuous life 
he was leading. Bahri was advised to contemplate on 
his Master till he had realized that bis Master’s thought 
had completely dominated him and he (Bahri) existed in' 
him (Baqir), just in the same manner as the finer bod 3 r 
exists in the physical. This discipline is called (pertain- 
ing to the growth of soul) and should be practised every 
morning and evening. This practice developed pure Love 
in him, and up to the time of his writing this treatise, he 
was at the sweet will of I.ove; he helplessly went whither- 
soever it took him. The fire of Divine Love burnt so 
intensely in his heart that he completely forgot himself, 
and his one ruling desire was to attain union with his 
beloved (supreme Being) . Up to the age of 90, bis Love 
had not been perfected. At the age of 90 he felt that 
if he had not developed the power of devotion he would 
have been as devoid of pure love as a boy of ten. 

He .who knows what true devotion is, he al6ne is 
capable ^ realizihg the essential features of the object 
of his love. He also felt that ^without true love no spiri- 
tual discipline yvas of any avail, 
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0^14^ 1X4^^ iff ciuUf y^rL43 T 1X44^ ^ 

cXa4^ ^ ^ ^ iXx^ ^ c^Xm> LxmwO 

^XiS^ ^ ^ 4N*J (J*'^ 

ssaSIac Jjt.& ^i!j # vsA.Sl.e l/*^ ^ 

1 i*ij.»<X^.a»,...^%a».,4t^ut^ La»il44 # 

cH f *4^ > •->)•" 

ul'* u-*' c?*^ ** 

^)40 ^ JI4U.-. ^40 yi # ,J4» yf iK* U-l 

7® # 157') ^l)'® 7^' 7>^ 7^ 

I^^OsisKA-u-jC # 7*4 e£ ^7! sjt ^ 

^ ^ffof La^*! TjOtXai^jAejj iff _L&.^^»7 s»eXI V* 

^ (j^ £ U“7? *7^ (3^ v:>4 # 1^ 'J“T^ *^7^ '7^ 7*® 

^ Uilja. 7— Ur ^ iJySi*jc # g»UjL4^«4^^^i3A«y7&. 

In the concluding portion of the book, he remarks thal 
he completed the Mathnawi Man-Lagan in 1112 (A.H.) 
and frankly owns that he was not conversant with tht 
art and the technique of poetry. He had not learnt anj 
lesson from any teacher, he had not enjoyed any scholar’s 
or poet’s company, nor had he travelled in distant lands 
to gain experience. He spent all his life in the village 
of Gogi. His father Bahruddin was a disciple oi 
Burhanuddin Awliya Chishti. 

{J^ v£« 4 74 # ,j4i U:iL> yS j»Ji 

I y*& yi ^ ^jUo ^ 7J # OU5XA0 x3 j 3+*“ T^*" *i 7^4^^ 

(41744. 744. xi (4)'-®^ ^13 # (4(^*7^ \jS '-*7*’ 

yjL»74 #L& 7*0 ^57*« 7J Jol ^Juil J>iJf^gi u***^ 

*7*7^ (^^uy*" 74^U“1 ^ u**^ A47* (t# *^(-j (■4^ 

«S(^^ 7 *'*i' 7 ^ 04 ^ 7 *^* 4 ^* ♦ ^(jj^AAJ^ 4 l^^m 7 *« 74 J'(j*<| 
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He has left behind him a Diwan of Ghazals, a Math- 
nawi entitled the Man-Lagan already quoted in the 
preceding pages, and a poem entitled Bangab Naona. 1 
have in my possession a MS. comprising all these three 
works of Bahri which I shall henceforth call (A) ; un- 
fortunately there is no colophon that could have helped 
in determining the date of the copy. Another MS. which 
I shall henceforth call (B) comprising only Man-Lagan 
has been kindly placed at my disposal by Maulana ‘Abdul 
Haq. It is dated 1260 (A.H.). I have also been able 
to find an old printed copy of the Man-Lagan which 
for the sake of classification I call (C). It was printed 
at Madras in 1771-2 (A.H.). It ends with the follow- 
ing words: — 

t V I 

This is followed by a chronogram composed by the 
scribe: — 

jvJ(5 

irvr 

Man-Lagan is rather a long Mathnawi and takes 110 
pages of (A), 144 of (B), and the printed copy (C) 
consists of 223 pages of 17 lines each. 

The various sections or chapters are divided as 
follows: — 

1. The Mathnawi opens with a heading which should 
have run something likej,| lUa-ys neither of the two MSS. 
however, notes it and (C) is unfortunately incomplete in 
the beginning and nothing can, therefore, be positively 
said about it. What seems most probable is that it has 
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no heading at all. It dwells on the unity and the glori- 
fication of God. 

2. The same subject is continued under the heading 

3. The eulogy of the Prophet Muhammad 

kJUI 

4. Of the ascension of the Prophet 

*|JL*I J au^ xJUl^JLa ok<| 

5. In praise of Muhammad Baqir Qadiri 

^yi va*ASA« yiy 

^XJUA^ 

6. Eulogy of Emperor Aurangzib 

ijUaA«. kU^ —iX* 

7. The reason of composing the Mathnawl 

8. In complaint of Time 

9. On admonition and exhortation 

10. A story from his spiritual patron 

11. In search of the Absolute Being 

^0^ v.^^Xlo 

In C the first few pages are missing. 

B and 0. 

* B and C. y^*^)** Jk«aou« UV|.* yA 

^ B and C. ^lyS iJLwj V*^ 

“ B adds after j'^jn 

B, MUii i ua> ^ wb 

^ B. 

" B adds Aijf after JBm 
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12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 

21. 

22 . 


23 . 

24 . 

25 . 


A story. ‘okiUCa. 

A story on showing consideration to dervishes 


A story ‘okjUa*. 

On the glory of man oJU-xai^O 

A story 


A story *oolX». 

A description of the phenomenal world, etc., 
A story 


On Divine Existence, etc. 


‘^y^y u)W/ 

A story ‘“okjU*. 

On the secret (mystery) of three shining pearls, 


* * Ajjf' 

A story ' ^o^UCs- 

Wisdom, wise men and their union (with God) 

^ ^ ^ y ^ 

A story ‘♦cajIX^ 


’ B. kJit*” ^ 4».j[U». 

** B. ufci'^A' 

* B. 

^ B. 

“ B. 

B. ) C/. 

^ B. oU.0 J 0, O^^VCch. 

^ B« 

" 0 . uhiUL^ 

B. 

^ * B. ; 0. j ^)) 

^ * B. uHt^; ^3!^ 

** C. uHttJCi*. 
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26. An account of a story of Soul. 

27. On some secrets of heart and soul. 

j J.' )1 

28. A story ’ojLJCs* 

29. A story ‘ssolxa. 

30. On light, memory, forgetfulness, invisible sound 
and secret corner 

31. A story 

32. On men endowed with Divine wisdom 

ySiai j j ^ o'-*/® »_^Lo 

33. On real and unreal death. 

* j y* ^0 

34. A story *cAjtJCa. 

35. A story ‘“o^jlXa. 

36. On Love * yO 

37. A story ‘*ooUC=* 

38. The end of the book. *®iyUS' Ju2U>. 

It will be seen from the variations noted below that these 
MSS. differ in the order of certain chapters. Besides this 

' B. ^}3 But 0 here gives jafUljyaL. jJi j y .~l ^ylujA 

* B and 0, 

* B, 3^ 

* B. 0. 3 

* B brings ) J4U here. C. 

* B. 0. 

’ B. ^ 5 oli J 

^ B, ^ 0. 

^ B. ya> ^ P isSV^ y Ctfym u^La 
B. )> 

' ^ B. 

' B. 

^ * B. <> ^ *^9)**' u>«^tXa«, 
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(B) has following chapters which are not found in (A), 

(C) with the same headings as in (B) : — 

JaJI^ v;>jLX^ (() 

Oyj^ jjiM c^ijLX^ (I") ( ^ ) 

v^U5^ if') 

THE MAIN THEME OF THE MATHNAWI 

Ordinarily one particular theme is developed in a 
Mathnawi. A thread of unity runs through it. But in 
the Man-Lagan no one subject is delineated. The subject- 
matter of the Mathnawi is Islamic mysticism (Tasawwuf). 
The author, instead of dwelling on one subject and treat- 
ing its various aspects, has chosen to write on a variety 
of subjects such as Search for Reality, Self-Effacement, 
Excellence of Man, Love, Music, etc. It is true that 
every mystic deals with these topics whenever he has to 
write anything on mysticism. 

The Mathnawi is replete with deep touches of exalted 
mysticism. The opening and closing lines are most signi- 
ficant: 


O, ye, thy universal form is manifested in every atom, 
in every hill and dale, who is all-pervasive. 

Set your heart on the supreme Reality and not on shadowy 
(substances) ; bring your book to a close in His name. 

The first step in mystical life is KA<yS (Puri- 

fication of morals) in other words it means good moral 
character, elimination of baser emotion and human vice 
such as falsehood, pride, harmfulness, slander and gossip. 

P.68 
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Bahri like other Sufi teachers enjoins on an aspirant^ 
the practice of Self-control, treading the path of virtue and 
ceasing from evil ways. 

He lays great stress on the cultivation of tender human 
feelings, truthfulness, guarding one’s tongue,, self-con- 
fidence, harralessness and a strict sense of justice.^ Hav- 
ing acquired these qualifications the neophyte is expected 
to occupy himself with Divine contemplation ; and is 
lastly reminded to bear in mind the fact that the outer 
material universe is not everything and one’s lifetime is 
not to be squandered in the mere pursuit of one’s liveli- 
hood. 

^ yA yi y» # ^ 0 

£ Ul^ K^Lu ySf. 

ijUmiI <^7***^ ^ uy*** '^yi^ 

^ 'Sf cy" ^ 

ota yi # 1-^1^ L)y*“ 7^ 

1^ \ym\ b J«1 b # Hi yf 

vbbaj| ^ y^ ^ ol,iaj| ^ Lm IjLi 

(jyMAjO yS^ ^ 

Bahri’s teacher once told him that in his long span 
of life of about a century he devoted all his time in as- 
ceticism and spiritual discipline, and learnt only two 
notable lessons : (a) contentment, (6) relinquishment. He 
also learnt that one’s livelihood is not in the hands of any 

1 In the section, on Admonition and Advice. 

2 It may be noted here that these very qualifications are 
demanded by the ancient Hindu scriptures from one who is keen 
on spiritual development: cf. Achara, Bichara, Viveka, Vairagya, 
Shat sampatti and Mumukshutva, 
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of his friends or acquaintances but it depends on one’s 
own sustainer, the Almighty God. If a man is to be- 
friend anything, it is Dharma (righteousness). If there 
is anything worth endearment it is wisdom ( ) in 

the light of which this world is really a garden (as fresh 
and green as a garden). 

y# o)) <£ ♦ uM-u.^0 li 

Discussing the perennial topic of the search of Reality 
the mystic-poet rightly remarks that “ many days of his 
existence are over, only a few are remaining, it would be 
in the fitness of things if he were to attach his affection 
to his beloved.” In other words it is high time for him 
to devote his time and attention in the pursuit of the 
supreme Being who sheds His light on dark and obscure 
corners and sustains both a thorn and a flower. 

The man who turns his back against the Beloved and 
renounces Him for the human fiance is not worthy of his 
existence, whereas one who is centred in the Beloved 
deserves to be what he is. It is better to make friend- 
ship with that Friend who is a true friend of one’s friend 
and foe. The seeker after Truth is directed first to know 
himself: who he is and what he really is. If he is truly 
in quest of Divine mystery he should not be hopeless and 
have firm faith in His grace 'and compassion. He is also 
enjoined to make a good use of his present life and not 
to get himself entangled in this world. 

^ ^ Ai >1 irl 

£ y» {jyn^ ^ 
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eh* (J^ 

C*«/^>5 (j<(;k 

e;*-^ y" ^ & {-iy^ y^ # U**^ ' i^^- 

yS‘\s^ ^ Uy* ) 

U ItXik {^y*‘ 

^ y*^ o* ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ y*^ U^ 

EXCELLENCE OF MAN 

The pivotal doctrine of every system of spiritual 
speculation is the solidarity of man. Man is not a mere 
speck of dust, here today and gone tomorrow. The 
Sufis, the Vedantists, in fact, all mystics believe in the 
immortal nature of man. In his physical form he is sub- 
ject to birth, growth, decay, senility and death, but the 
permanent substance in him is the self, Atma, ego, soul, 
by whatever name it may be called. It is perpetual and 
unchanging. 

Like other mystics, Bahrl says that although a man 
is born in a mortal body which is fragile and perishable 
and has many physical relations such as father, mother, 
uncle, aunt, brother and sister, yet in reality he is not 
bound by any of them. He is immortal and eternal in 
his essence. Man is the glory of God and lord of creation. 
He is the source of all sacred books. He is neither body 
nor the lower self, nor the illusory world, but his position 
is intrinsically higher than all these. 

«£ ^ y^y^ (jxl # <>t e2 yi 

^ ^ # Si 

y3 US' # (•^Co O) L^S 

^ <s-l Aaj y* 
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The end of man is neither death nor the day of resurrec- 
tion. He is ever the same. He is neither sun nor moon. 
He exists eternally with the word of God. 

£ /I uy“ i «U| * ^ ^ cr^ 


DIVINE WISDOM: GNOSIS 

It is a necessary part of mystical writings to dilate 
upon the value and importance of ‘Irfan. 

Bahri has devoted eight pages to this subject. He 
says that what is called ‘Irfan in Arabic, the Indians 
call it Gyan (Jflana). 

(jL^ ^ 

It is through divine wisdom that a man is able to perceive 
the right value of things. Whether this Gyan is hidden 
or manifest it has its own uses. 

He who gets an insight into Divine wisdom, is able 
to understand all other sciences and arts of the world. 

It is this wisdom alone through which a man can 
unravel the secrets of earth, sky, mountain and heaven. 
This wisdom is found in the sacred scriptures and is 
acquired only by one who has some insight into higher 
life. If you are a far-seeing man you should love nothing 
but wisdom. The moment wisdom dawns on human 
mind, it renounces the desire of things earthly. True 
love and devotion is the outcome of Divine wisdom. 

In every age only a few wise men (Gyanis) have 
attained true wisdom. 

^ yi^tXA 
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^ 

^ ^ 

I <^Ui1 yft Ci^l # f v^UUtf L^ (3**^ c-^ 

/' 5>t^ u-' * (;^'^ \J^ »'^ /* 

People living in various other planets also look upon the 
acquisition of true knowledge as the one aim of their life 
and the angelic bciiigs also pay their homage to it. Not 
only men but all invisible beings surrender themselves to 
the dictate of this wisdom. 

'^bLo (y6(jl.^ ^ ^JyS ' liUi 

)' V- ^ UJ*-/ U*’ ♦ ^ (5/»<>r" " 

THE INVISIBLE SPIRITUAL EXISTENCE 

The existence of a supernatural and invisible world 
within and apart from the earthly existence, is recognis- 
ed by all mystics. Bahri also accepts its reality and 
says that the finer planes of man’s beings dwell in the 
outer tabernacle of the flesh as kernel or pith and marrow 
is encased within an outer skin or shell. The invisible 
or finer, subtler body of man is ancient and the physical 
one new. The former is vital and strong and the latter 
weak and feeble. Death and sleep have no control over 
it. The physical body is unclean, whereas the finer one 
is pure and clean. Only through devotion and absorption 
one is able to work consciously in that body. Deep down 
the subtler body there is another body which is called 
Kwrand, causal, it is the subtlest of all. 

yi)^ (j-i Aixi b # yf wyi b 

yi yS ' ^ yj) ^ 
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£ K^><> yJ # ^ (5yi yJ 

^)7? * u>;^ ;?* g*? ^ Jy** u*' 

WISDOM, WISE MEN AND THEIE UNION WITH 

GOD 

Bahri says that true wisdom lies in discerning unity 
in diversity. In milk, curds, butter, and butter-milk, the 
same essence is pervading. Similarly, the One supreme 
Being is present in every form. A truly wise man is ab- 
sorbed in the source of his being as sugar is dissolved in 
water. In every beautiful being and in every good action. 
He is manifested. Without and apart from Him there 
is nothing that exists. The Divine wisdom is neither new 
nor old nor does it grow more or less. 

^ 0*1 .A* 0*1 ^ ^ 7* 

Ulto ^0 lu dof U *» yi. 

^ jJ 4t JS' (jyw lJJ| 

On the Conquest of Soul. — The beauty and glory of 
the world consists in the existence of the soul. Human 
spirit is the ruler of the physical body. Human soul is 
like a mirror which contains an image of the world in its 
fold. If one has an insight one can perceive its ex- 
cellence. He who has ever seen the beauty of the Self, 
in his eye, the attraction of a damsel dwindles into in- 
significance. The essential nature of the Self is under- 
stood by the supreme Being alone. 

I ^ 0*1 

,_»Av # ^ 

& 1^*41 ♦ ^ JG=* £ 

jjJUS >iG| ^ 8^ ^ ^1^ ^ >ly*“ 044^ y»»ak. 
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The Secrets of Self. — Man’s heart is God’s highest 
abode and is also a favourite resort of the Prophet. 

The beloved (God) ever dwells in our heart, why then 
does it yearn for Him? 

Man’s higher self is beatitude and it is also a mani- 
festation of supernal glory. Man’s heart is the happy 
abode of God, and it is the light of the Prophet’s glory. 
The human soul is endowed with knowledge and insight 
and it is ever alive. If the Self were not in existence, 
whence the mountain and the sky would have come into 
being? 

In whatever condition a man may be, he should not 
be untrue to his own self. 

^ I ^ ^ ^ 

yi 4> woU £ yH 

0.<Uto # l^yf^ £ ^^ yi^XX 

Ua> £ (J»ii Jjif # ^ ^ <2 1^1*^ 

THE SECRET OF LOVER’S ECSTASY AND 
MANSUR ANAL-HAQ 

The personality consisting of body, mind, and the 
senses is always considered by every school of mysticism 
to be a hindrance in the way of union with God, as man 
is spirit in essence and shares Divine nature. So it is 
necessary that one who aspires to tread the Path should 
gradually transcend his lower self before he can be vouch- 
safed Divine vision. The higher ego of man is one with 
the supreme. Those who realize their spiritual nature 
and grow to their full stature, instinctively cry out that 
they and He are one. This is what Bahrl calls the secret 
of ecstasy and anal-haq. 
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yi ^ ^ iS^y^^ ij^ 

«£ L>*i^ '£'^y^ tJ^ ^ ^ U-&I \jy*^ 'S^y^ (joLfc(j^ 

On men of illumination and their spiritual insight Bahn 
says that their marks are unique and numerous ; their 
ways and habits are quite different from those of the con- 
ventional people. They live in Him as the causal body 
is impenetrated in the finer and the finer in the physical. 
They are the devoted friends of God and the beloved of 
the Prophet, and universally loved by all. They are 
stable-minded, alike in hardship and comfort. They 
never demand anything from anybody ; nor do they ex- 
pect people to pay any respects to them. They are free 
from suspicion. Their attention is always turned towards 
their beloved (God). Verily the saints and sages never 
die. The lamp of their existence is never extinguished 
by wind. They see only one life vibrant in every atom, 
beyond Him they recognise none. 

uy" I*"; ur-*" uUwXe 

4c ,j^ liA« 

Uy" y*" sS^ 

JyM OfcA^ 

* 5 * 7 ^ £pW 'dl # I 5 G Ki tS jt-S ^ jjl U 

jjjU *i ^Jy«/ 4 j_yA» ^sS^K* 

iS)yy> *4^ # ^yi'^ 5y4^ 1^*; 

ii)y^ ij“l O'iiie* ^ c>y^ 

(j-** (Jr* ^ oy^y^O^ 

yA/» ^JiA^ «yG Jj-» U # ^ 

On Music and its Overpowering Effect. — He who has 

made music his friend, he is, believe me, verily a saint. 
Music not only causes fire to burn, but it also tears tigers 

F. 69 
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into pieces. Physical maladies are driven out by the 
wholesome effect of music. Music awakens Divine love 
in man’s mind. Every one is influenced by it, more es- 
pecially those who are already smitten by love. 

It creates dispassion. Its price is renunciation. It 
melts stone, and turns black charcoal into sparks. Music 
is the food of soul and also of the Beloved. 

The world is entertained by music. It adds to the 
beauty of the world. It is the favourite pastime of kings. 
It keeps the soul ever fresh and it helps to unravel mysteries 
and remove obstacles. 

He who is uninfluenced by music should better be 
consigned to fire. He is no man at all, he is merely flesh 
and bone. He may be taken for steel and stone. Music 
enhances pain caused by Divine love. It is this that aug- 
ments man’s yearning for Him. 

ai yi # ^ y^- 

Jo ^ # bll ^ ^ ^ 

'—^1^ ^ Jj^ ^ ^ 

<S ^ yH yi # e£ ^ y^ '-^h y^ 

y^ oy*' ^ ^ Kjy^ 

£ ^ ^y^ v yi ^ £ ^ ?) uy* o"^ 

^ ^ y^ yi^ (j**^ ^ 

)t £ # jl e2 5U 

yf' Oyo {J>yy^ )>* ^ £ )^ J^y^ Ut*" '-^1) U*! 

GHAZAYYAT ‘ 

Altogether there are 111 ghazals in this collection. 
The theme on which Bahrl has written is, as is usual with 

^ From Arabic literally meaaing making love to 

women ; an ode ; a sonnet ; an amatory poem. It is used her© in the 
plnral, meaning collection of sonnets. 
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this type of poetry, love both human and Divine. Some 
of the couplets of the ghnttnh deal with purely mystical 
topics such as God, His Love, Union, renunciation of 
earthly desire, submission to the Divine will, etc. There 
are other couplets which seem to have double meaning, 
namely temporal and spiritual. There is nothing un- 
usual about Bahrl so far as the treatment of these sonnets 
is concerned, as practically all the mystic-poets of the 
Persian language on whose model Urdu poetry had evolv- 
ed, have composed amatory poems bearing double 
meanings. 

The fifth ghazal which is the only one of its kind in 
the whole collection, is undotted ( iaHi ^ ). Out of the 
32 Persian letters of the alphabet 15 are undotted. It is 
no small task to confine oneself to only unpointed letters 
numbering 15 and compose couplets of a ghazal as Bahri 
had done when the art of Urdu poetry was in its infancy. 
It clearly shows the poet’s unusual command of the 
language and its stock of words. The ghazal is quoted 
in toto. 

<5*? (*1(5 I^Lw jf i(^ 

Syjf 4“ tliCw |»lLe 

^ySB (Xwt I ^ J LXawI 

In one ghazal he hints that he is intending to leave his 
home but feeling home sick, he changes his mind. In 
fact he claims to love his home as much as Nala loved 
Damana : 

S yjjtii jcT fjyi 0 ^ 

lilik JO ()j JJmJ 
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He would rather give up the joys of his stay in ’Iram 
(Paradise) than take leave of his hearth and home 

i*Uut ^ 

He is so deeply devoted to his spiritual teacher, Muham- 
mad Baqir that he mentions his name with the same 
rapturous zeal as a young man does at the mention of his 
sweetheart. In one place he says: — 

(•tW £ ‘ 

^ 

It seems that the thought of his teacher has completely 
obsessed him. 

In one ghazal he owns his sinfulness and recounts his 
evil doings. In his utter despair he invokes the blessings 
of his teacher without whose merciful intercession and 
timely help he feels he will be undone. But this confes- 
sion of remorse and consciousness of his frailties, should 
not be taken literally. Almost every pious soul whenever 
he has to write anything, out of humility, owns his un- 
merited faults lest he should be guilty of spiritual pride 
which is considered to be the most reproachable of follies. 

Aais usual with Persian and Urdu poets, our author 
uses his poetic name Bahri in the last couplet of every 
ghazal but in pursuance of the Dakhard convention like 
most of the poets of that country, he has frequently 
changed his poetic name. 

It is true he uses “ Ba^ri ” oftener than not but he 
does not hesitate in changing it to Mahmud, his personal 
name, as in 

* ** literally means king, but here it refei’s to his 

spiritual teanher. 
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In some qhazals he is compelled by exigencies of metre to 
use Bahria ( ) a form which though not unusual 

with Persian poets as in Sadi 

|•0| ^ 

is not favoured among Urdu poets; for instance he says : 

fi 

j5' Ui^.« u«l iy 

In the last couplet ( /«bA« ) of one gjkazal he most skil- 
fully combines both the nom de flumes of Bahri ( ) 

and Mahmud 

(Oy^Ajo) : «£ i>y*^* 

As a rule Bahri dwells on mystic themes as he is far 
excellence a mystic poet, but in his ffhaznl not unoften 
one comes across with mundane topics and human love as 
well ; for he frankly confesses that human love is only 
a ladder through which he has climbed to the height of 
Divine Love. It was love alone that has enabled him to 
develop one-pointedness and helped him to rise above the 
diverse and multifarious forms of this bewildering phan- 
tom called the world. Says he: — 

LjOUkAh-j t ^J*<! 

li ^ 0^*“ ^ y* 

yi" (j«l \3am> ^ 

lye yjtXA^o ^ eiXi 'S»)y« o! 

L/** «*ixi ^lJ LXj ^ yj,j 

ly# o>^ yif^ 

Beyond these there is nothing worth mentioning in the 
ghazal 
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MAKTHIAS 

There are four Marthias in this collection. None of 
them deals with the tragedy of Karbala (which is the 
main theme of elegy) in detail beyond a passing reference 
to the martyrdom of the Imam Hussain Ibn-‘Ali. One 
Marthia is wholly devoted to describing the value of the 
festival of Moharram. In the beginning Marthias were 
written in quatrains or four verses called Chau Misra 
( ) later on they were developed into the 

form of a Mussaddas (verse consisting of six lines, hexa- 
meter) . Bahrl unlike the early poets who introduced 
‘ elegy ’ into Urdu poetry has written his Marthia in the 
from of a ghazal or a modern salmi : The opening and 
closing lines of a Marthia are as follows :■ — 

(.1^ ^ yf- 

1*143 yi fjyJ oteUA tJi 

A few more lines of another Marthia will be found 
interesting : — 

lySO i SLwu 

tylf 1*1X6 ^ '-r^ —b 

bV 1^1*6 ^ SUu i^ySi^ 

ly# (*^| ^b xS' J«3 jf 

^ uyit |bb bL& (*ltX^ 

Ij* 1*^ i. tXil^ 

Another opening line of a Marthia, is, 

u*! Jo (jkI 
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QASfDAS 

There are only two Qasidas in this collection, and 
both of them are written in praise of Sheikh Muhammad 
Baqir. The last line of the first Qasida is the most signi- 
ficant: 




There are three tritrains (JJ,Aa;o^l-.or^A*Ii;^) in this collec- 
tion. One of them is quoted below to give an idea of what 


it is like: — 


l,»U« ySt 1^3 ^^3 yi 


THE BANGAB NAMA 

No other poet (as far as the writer is aware) seems 
to have used Bangdb for meaning spiritual intoxication. 
The usual term among Sufi poets is (literally 

wine). The explanation for Bahrl’s choice of “ Bangab ” 
may be the spiritual use made of this drink by Shaiva 
devotees among whom Bahrl may have been placed, and 
it shows our author’s broadmindedness, and friendliness 
towards his neighbours. 

In the twelve “ cups ” or stanzas of this poem the 
words Bang and Bangab are frequently used. The word 
Bang is Persian, its Sanskrit equivalent is Bhdnga. It 
is an intoxicating herb {Canvxibis Sativa). When a drink 
is prepared of its leaves with water and other ingredients, 
it is called in Persian ‘ Bang.’ When drunk it has intoxicat- 
ing effect. Esoterically ‘ Bang ’ stands for eternal Divine 
wisdom and the Absolute Reality who is the uncaused 
cause, the first Principle of everything inner and outer. 
The only way of attaining knowledge of this reality is 
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whole-hearted devotion, complete self-surrender to Its 
will and absorption in It. Now this absorption is brought 
about only by means of self-effacement which in its turn 
is caused by the intoxication of Love (Divine). 

If these distinctions are borne in mind, the meaning 
and purport of this exquisite poem will be fully and clear- 
ly understood. 

The Bangah Ndma consists of twelve stanzas each of 
which is termed a jam (a cup) after the analogy of 
Bangab. 

Jam I 

What is known as Bang iS|*j(>S(.Xe (ancient know- 
ledge, wisdom) and liOve (Divine) is resident in it like 
its effect ( In the (effect) resides 

(the pearl of life). It is like jot (light) of the essence 
of Love. From this ‘ Bang ’ comes |,(>i (Adam) in 
whom Bang has made full effect. Bang is a trust ( o6l/c| ) 
and not an expression ( ) and is visible in Bangah. 

Jam II 

Bang is the king and this royalty is given to it by God 
Ilimself (of course metaphorically) . It contains the very 
essence of the moral teaching, so that Bangah is the guide 
and teacher of all. 

Jam III 

Bangah is exhaustless and is abundant, but it is not in 
the lot of every one to obtain it. Make your obeisance 
to the fountain-head of Bangah, for if you could possess 
even a small portion of it, rest assured there would be 
nothing hard or difficult which you could not surmount. 
By virtue of this Divine gift, you may take it, that if 
you live, you have nothing but nectar in your hands ; if 
you die, even this death is as good as life eternal. It is 
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not right to conceal its all-absorbing effect. It has been 
in existence from time immemorial. 

jam IV 

Bang is endowed with seven qualities, five of which 
are the five senses which enable us to do everything and 
acquire the knowledge of the external world. All the 
outer phenomena owe their existence to it. It is futile to 
argue about this knowledge. Do not entertain any doubt 
about its existence or utility. Proclaim it to be above and 
beyond everything outer. 

Jam V 

Bang stands for the Primeval Reality. There was 
a time when Bang was free from Bangab and was mighti- 
ly self-satisfied and pleased with Its own Self. It was 
when there was no Tablet and no Pen, nor even a sky. 
When there was no sign of manifestations He was all in 
all. 

Bang the unmanifest Reality gradually gave rise to 
the outer phenomena from which everything pertaining 
to higher and lower beings came into existence (in the form 
of Bang, Love and ecstasy without which no one can rise 
to the height of his maker). 

jam VI 

Taking the instance of Bangab which is externally 
green and internally red, the poet draws a parallel from 
Hena the green leaves of which give to the sweethearts’ 
hands a red colour. In other words he means to convey 
that outer appearances are deceptive: what seems to be 
real is unreal and vice versa. 

Jam VII 

The real Bangab is Light and 

fills up the cup of ‘Irfan (Divine wisdom). The whole 


F. 60 
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universe is the manifestation of this Bangab. From one 
colour of it proceed millions of colours. The same Bai^ab 
is all-pervading. Both the seer and the seen owe their 
allegiance to It. The seeker and the sought are its 
standard-bearers. In its absence the hiunan spirit is rest- 
less, perplexed and bewildered. No realization is pos- 
sible without it. 


Jam VIII 

Subordinate all your aches and joys, longings and 
hankerings, thirst and hunger, to one ruling desire for 
Bangab. In other words everything earthly is to sub- 
serve higher life without which nothing vital is possible of 
attainment. 


Jam IX 

Human love is a means to the perfection of Divine 
Love, for in the sphere of Bang only two things are really 
worth trying for: the sweetheart and the Bangab. One 
who does not possess a fiance and Bangab lives always 
in agony. Therefore it is necessary to be a lover. 

Jam X 

Bangab is useless without music, for it is music 
which lends it colour. Some people hold that music is 
forbidden by religious law but those who assert this are 
not aware of the true fact that music brings them nearer 
to the Reality. A diseased mind cannot enjoy music. 
Only one who is touched with love can appreciate it. 

Jam XI 

All power, all might we owe to Bangab alone. 
Those who have taken to Bangab have given up every- 
thing for its sake. All their knowledge is drawn from 
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it. A distinction between false and true is made only by 
virtue of it. 

Jam XII 

Sheikh Miiljanimad Baqir, that great traveller on 
the road to Essence, is a mighty being in the ocean of 
Bangab. He is the most lovely cup-bearer in the drink- 
ing party of Bangab and the best gardener in the garden 
of Bang. Whomsoever he gives a cup of Bangab waxes 
red like the tulip. He has divulged all the secrets of the 
Bangab. He has preached the gospel of Bangab. It is 
he who has expressed Bang in terms of Bangab. It is he 
who has unearthed the great treasure trove. In the end 
the poet winds up the Bangab Nama with these lines : — 

*4^ ) Jo jO J > 

r* 

KjY" oy^ 

(jyA« 

{jyM oLSa* £ cry® 

Jl^l «yU fjuj 

Some peculiarities of the script employed in this 
MS. deserve notice : 

Three dots were placed under d tO make it ^ 
in imitation of Turkish usage. Similarly in ) instead 
of putting “ ” on it in Bahrl’s time they used three 
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dots, underneath it as and four dots on c> to make 

it (£> as i£>L3, 

The madd of v_«Jt is often omitted for in- 
stance lJI ” ^ written as u?) “ jr' “ 

According to the cherished practice* of those days 

we frequently meet with composite script comprising at 

least two words in one I are only 

a few instances taken out at random from the pages of 
the MSS. They should have been written as 

The letter ^ (as also x^) signify- 
ing the modern is generally joined to the previous 

word. There is no distinction made in the use of these 
two forms of the uni-consonantal words.* In one place 
is written as according to the exigency of 

the metre employed. The word is variously written as 
^ and The writer follows the old habit of 

Persian scribes in inscribing the letter gaf as el and 
i-f . In the same manner, no distinction has been 
made in the vocalised nun {^^) and the nasal nun (^) 
for no such distinction was ever made in those days. 

The language of Bahrl’s works is pure and chaste 
Dakhani of the old type and is indeed an excellent model 
of it. Naturally, therefore, we come across numerous 
words of Sanskritic origin. The whole work is replete 
with words and expressions of this type. A knowledge 
of Sanskritic language is necessary to understand him. 
The following few examples will give an idea of what is 
meant : — 




All. 



meaning. 



more. 


' This continues even today among the scholars of the old 
type. 

^4* (A). 
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^■*r 










SSTT 

oU 

STT^ 

o] 

«rTf^ 


aft^ 


srmr 





a-' 

trr?i 




^?IIT 

/u 

?rm 








wrsis^f 



VttA/O 

iwr 


sw?[ 


army. 

the heavens, 
three worlds, 
bead, 
thousand. 

^ross, coarse (physical), 
fine, subtle. 

cause ; causal (as an adjective). 

nine sections (of the world). 

earth. 

servant. 

subject. 

sound. 

ancient ; eternal. 

soul, self, a being. 

life-breath. 

kindness. 

word. 

hope. 

sky. 

world. 

big river, ocean, 
man. 

mountain, 
most, 
endless, 
lustre, light, 
opinion. 


(the manifold) world. 
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* 

body. 



worship. 


house, garden. 



friendliness. 


Some striking lines from the Mathnawi : 

What is called ‘Irfan by the Arabs, the people of 
India call it Gyan (Jflana). 

You are worried for the sake of bread. The whole 
of your life is worn out in the same rut. 

AU the Vedas, and Puranas, O pure mind, have 
been produced by Thee. 

You are neither lower self nor body nor illusory 
world maya. 

Your rank is higher than these. 

The beginning and the end of things is the Self with- 
in, within and without he alone exists. 

The two worlds, earth and heaven shiver when any 
one tells a lie. 

Every religion has Dharma (moral law) and the law 
of Dharma is one and the same. However variant the 
texts may be the meaning is one and the same. 

Forsooth, the saints do not die. Wind does not put 
out the lamp of their existence. 

0, Brother, you should not be led away by mere 
words ; if you reflect a moment, you will understand them 
better. Leave the words alone, and look to the underly- 
ing meaning. 

For the present, it is hoped, these pages will suffice to 
introduce Bahri’s poetical works to the sudents of Urdu 
literature. In view of the fact that it may prove of some 
value to the future workers on the history of Urdu 
language and considering its literary importance, I pro- 
per to edit and publish it in due course of time. 
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NOTSS ON CEflTAIN PECULIARITIES IN 
THE VENOUS SYSTEM OF AOREA 
SEENGHALA SYKES AND 
AOREA AOR HAM BUCK 

BY 

RAM SARAN DAS, M.Sc., AND DllARAM NARAIN, M.Sc. 

Zoology Deportment y U nvversity of Allahabad, India. 

INTRODUCTION 

While undertaking the comparative study of the 
circulatory system of the Indian Siluroids, especial- 
ly of those species that live in fresh water, it was observ- 
ed by us that some of these fishes were rather peculiar, 
so far as their venous system was concerned. As the 
main work is still in hand, only two of these fishes — 
Aorea seenghala Sykes and Aorea aor Ham Buch — 
have been worked out in detail and form the subject- 
matter of this communication. 

The material for the work was obtained locally. 
About twenty examples of each species were carefully dis- 
sected and studied, but on account of the difficulty of 
obtaining these fishes alive, injections of the entire venous 
system could not be made, although, where dissections 
were not very clear, partial injections were resorted to, 
in order to verify the result. The injection mass used 
was of the following constitution: — 


Water (distilled) ... ... 100 c.c. 

Glycerine ... ... 20 c.c. 

Formaline 40 per cent ... 20 c.c. 

Powdered corn starch ... 75 grams 

Carmine or Methylene Blue ... 10 grams. 
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We wish to express here our gratitude to Dr. D. R. 
Bhattacharya, Dr. Beni Prasad and Lt.-Colonel R.B.S. 
Sewell for very kindly offering criticisms and for correct- 
ing the MS. of this paper. 


THE VENOUS SYSTEM 

The Caudal Vein. — The single caudal vein runs, as 
usual, in the haemal canal, and at the junction of the tail 
with the trunk enters the posterior portion of the kidney, 
which in this region is not divided into the right and the 
left halves. The caudal vein gives in succession four 
branches to the kidney (Fig. 3, R.P.). A little further 
anteriorly, it gives two small branches (Fig. 3, T.C.l) to 
the right posterior cardinal vein (Fig. 3, R.P.C.), thus 
forming direct cross connections between these two big 
veins. On its outer side in the same region the caudal 
receives a vein from the pelvic fin of the right side (Fig. 
1, P.V.) and a few segmental veins (Fig. 1, S.V.) from 
the body wall. A little beyond this region it becomes 
directly continuous with the hepatic portal vein (Figs. 3 
and 4, H.P.V.) and extends forwards to the liver, taking 
a more or less sinuous course ventral to the air-bladder 
(Fig. 1, A.B.). In its course posterior to the spleen 
(Fig. 4, S.) the caudal vein establishes a further connec- 
tion with the right posterior cardinal vein (Fig. 4, T.C.) 
by means of four minute transverse vessels which curve 
round the right border of the air-bladder. These cop? 
nections can be made clear by injecting the caudal 
vein and have been sketched separately (Fig. 4, T.C.). 
They could not be shown in Fig. 1, as‘ the air- 
bladder (A.B.) obstructs the view. Tn^ its onward 
cour^ the anterior extension of the pecdljarly forhv- 
ed hepatip portal vein passes through the spleen (Fig. 1-, 
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S.) receiving blood from that organ by means of a pair 
of small vessels, the splenic veins (Fig. 1, S.P.V.). Short- 
ly after emerging from the spleen it receives a thick promi- 
nent vessel (Fig. 1, I.V.) bringing blood from the coils 
of the intestine, and a little further forwards, it receives 
a vein from the adipose tissue contained in the mesentery 
(Fig. 1, M.L.l). The latter vessel arises in the substance 
of the fatty tissue by a system of anastomoses fropi which 
a second branch emerges forward to join the hepatic 
portal vein at its anterior end (Fig. 1, M.L.2) and a 
third (Fig. 1, M.L.3) from the anterior end of the left 
lateral vein (Fig. 1, L.L.V.). Thus a curious cross-con- 
nection is established between the anterior and posterior 
ends of the hepatic portal vein through the agency of a 
system of veins passing through and carrying blood from 
the fat bodies. The hepatic portal vein pours its blood 
into a characteristic semicircular vein which we propose 
to call the hepatic portal loop (Fig. 1, H.P.L.). This 
loop is formed by the confluence of independent vessels, 
the hepatic portal vein and the two lateral vessels from 
the sides of the body (to be described later) and those from 
the stomach, the duodenum, etc. The loop lies close to 
the posterior border of the liver and gives off short wide 
branches to the two lobes and a larger branch to the right 
lobe of the liver. 

The Renal Portal Veins. — In addition to the four 
branches of the caudal vein in Aorea, several prominent 
segmental veins of the left side open into the kidney. On 
the right side, on the other hand, the minor segmental 
veins, situated in the posterior region only, pour their 
blqod into the kidney, whereas the bigger ones which are 
situated a bit more anteriorly open into the hepatic portal' 
extension of ^the caudal vein. Thus we see that the renal 
{mortal system in Aorea has a twofold origin and receives 
a substantial contribution of blood JProm the |)ody-wall 
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directly, but a comparatively smaller amount from the 
caudal vein. 

Th« Lateral Veins. — Another very peculiar feature 
of these fishes is the existence of the right and the left 
lateral vessels (Fig. 1, R.L.V. and L.L.V.). The left 
lateral vein arises by the confluence of the pelvic vein and 
a few segmental veins. All these unite together, and the 
common vein thus formed runs along the outer margin 
of the kidney. This vessel is in intimate association with 
the kidney-mass and can be made prominent only by in- 
jection. It also receives a few minor branches from the 
kidney (Fig. 1, R.C.). In its forward course in the 
lateral wall of the abdomen it lies immediately outside the 
peritoneum and receives a large number of segmental 
veins (Fig. 1, S.V.). These segmental veins opening 
into the lateral vein are irregularly distributed. They are 
in a double series — one opening into the lateral vein from 
the dorsal side, the other from the ventral. The seg- 
mental veins of the two series appear to be paired at some 
places and alternate at others. A corresponding lateral 
vessel (Fig. 1, R.L.V.) exists on the right side, but unlike 
its fellow of the opposite side, it does not originate in the 
pelvic region but commences near the posterior end of 
the spleen and slightly anterior to the kidney as a branch 
from the hepatic portal extension of the caudal vein. 
Near the posterior tips of the two lobes of the liver both 
the lateral veins leave the body-wall and run transverse- 
ly in the pericardio-peritoneal septum finally entering in- 
to the hepatic portal loop (Fig. 1, H.P.L.). In Aorea 
seenghala Sykes and Aorea aor Ham Buch the blood 
from the greater portion of the abdominal body wall is 
poured into these two longitudinal lateral vessels by a series 
of small segmental veins and then carried to the liver. 
In addition to these veins from the body-wall the left 
lateral vessel receives blood from the gonad of its side 
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by three or four small veins (Fig. 1, G.V.) and also from 
the pelvic fin of its side (Fig. 1, P.V.). The right lateral 
vein receives comparatively fewer genital veins, the 
majority of the latter opening into the hepatic portal vein. 

The Posterior Cardinal Vein. — The right posterior 
cardinal vein (Fig. 4, R.P.C.) arises from the kidney as 
a thick trunk. This is connected with the hepatic portal 
vein, both behind and in the region of the air-bladder and 
is continued forwards to the head-kidney (Fig. 2, H.K.). 
The left cardinal vein, on the other hand, arises from an 
anastomosing system of capillaries and small veins which 
are connected with the kidney, the right cardinal vein 
and the fatty lobes. Anteriorly, this vessel assumes the 
form of a single trunk but is considerably thinner than 
its fellow of the other side (Fig. 4, L.P.C.). This dis- 
parity in the size of the two cardinals is a characteristic 
feature of Teleosts in general. The two veins run parallel 
to each other on either side of the vertebral column, and 
during their forward course traverse the head-kidney of 
their respective sides from where they receive a few minute 
branches. These branches become prominent after in- 
jection. The two cardinal veins, though so dispropor- 
tionate in size before entering the head-kidneys, emerge 
out of this organ as veins of proportionately larger size 
and of nearly equal calibre. Before joining the ductus 
Cuvieri they receive the inferior jugular veins (Fig. 2, 
R.J. & L.J.). The blood from the pectoral fin is collect- 
ed by two blood-vessels ; of these one is the anterior sub- 
clavian vein and the other is the posterior sub-clavian 
vein (Fig. 2, A.S.V. & P.S.V.). The anterior sub- 
clavian vein pours its blood into the right anterior car- 
dinal vein. The posterior sub-clavian vein pours its blood 
into the head-kidney. 

Veins Anterior to the Heart.— The blood from the 
floor and the neighbouring parts of the mouth and a part 
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from two pectoral fins is collected into a thick median 
vessel which is really a continuation of the anterior car- 
dinal vein. This vessel (Fig. 2, R.A.C.1) runs just dorsal 
to the ventral aorta. Close to the base of the bulbus aorta 
it is joined by a small thin vessel arising from the muscles 
in the neighbourhood of the left ductus Cuvieri. This 
vessel is found lying in a position which the left cardinal 
vein would have occupied if it had existed. At first sight 
one might mistake it for the reduced left cardinal vein, 
which is absent in these fishes. The fact however that it 
does not empty itself into the heart, and joins the anterior 
cardinal of the other side close to its origin, appears note- 
worthy. But, in two out of a large number of specimens 
of Aorea seenghala examined by us the right cardinal was 
found to be absent, its place having been taken by a 
similar vessel on the left side, so that in these cases the 
usual condition was reversed. We thus find that in most 
of these fishes it is only the right cardinal that persists in 
the adult stage, and the corresponding small vessel on the 
left may represent the vanishing anterior cardinal of that 
side, which has lost its connection with the ductus Cuvieri 
and now carries the blood forward. Another interesting 
peculiarity in connection with the anterior blood-vessels 
is that the inferior jugular veins bringing blood from the 
brain, the eye-balls, and other neighbouring parts do not 
join the anterior cardinals. The two inferior jugulars 
run parallel to each other within the cranium, from which 
they emerge by separate foramina in the otic region. In 
their backward course also, they run dorsally and pass 
beyond the ductus Cuvieri of their respective sides and 
finally open on the inner side of the corresponding poste- 
rior cardinals slightly anterior to the head-kindney (Fig. 
2, R.J. & L.J.). Thus the blood from the brain, the eye 
and the roof of the buccal cavity, is mixed up with that 
brought by the posterior cardinals from the posterior part 
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of the body, before it is taken to the heart. In these fishes 
there are found two minute sub-clavian veins. One (Fig. 
2, A.S.V.) runs as usual anteriorly and opens into the 
anterior cardinal vein ; the other (Fig. 2, P.S.V.) takes 
a backward course and passing through the head-kidney 
joins the posterior cardinal vein. 

DISCUSSION 

Caudal Vein. — From the above account of the caudal 
vein in Aorea three facts become prominent: — 

(1) The direct continuity of the caudal vein with the 
hepatic portal vein. 

(2) The tendency towards the abortion of the direct 
and primitive connection between the caudal and the 
posterior cardinals. 

(3) As a result of the continuity of the caudal with 
the hepatic portal vein, the diminution to a certain ex- 
tent of the comparative importance of the renal portal 
system. 

Though the condition and the course of the caudal 
vein in Aorea is in a general way the same as described 
by Mackenzie (7) in Amiurus catus, yet certain differences 
may be noted with interest. The origin of the caudal 
vein itself in Amiurus catus is due to the union of two 
vessels of unequal size in the tail fin region. In both these 
Siluroids the caudal vein runs forward as the hepatic 
portal vein. Mackenzie in his account of Amiurus catus 
remarks that this condition was not described in any other 
Teleost except in the fish he worked on. He further 
states that Nicolli and Hyrtl deny the existence of this 
condition in any Siluroid other than Amiurus catus. 
According to the last two authors the entire caudal vein 
distributes itself to the kidney as the vena renalis adre- 
hens. On the contrary, we have noticed this course not 
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only in Aorea, but also in the majority of the Indian fresh- 
water Siluroids, notably in Clarias magur, Wallago atto, 
Silundia gangetica, Pseudotropius garua and Bagarius 
yarrelli. The only exception we have met with being 
Rita rita, in which the caudal vein divides into the right 
and left renal portal veins. 

It has been explained that in Aorea the caudal vein 
is connected with the posterior cardinal vein by four 
minute loop-like vessels. 

Hence, only a very small quantity of caudal blood 
has a chance of reaching the heart directly through the 
posterior cardinal vein. The minuteness of these vessels 
suggests that this direct course is on the path of degenera- 
tion and elimination. In Araiurus catus, in fact, we do 
gpt find any such connections between the caudal and the 
cardinal vein. If the direct continuity of the caudal with 
the cardinal is regarded as a primitive feature, Aorea 
then is less specialised than Amiurus catus so far as this 
point is concerned. 

Thus in the two species of Aorea under discussion 
only a part of the caudal blood goes to the heart directly 
through the right posterior cardinal, a part of it goes to 
the kidney, but the major portion goes direct from the 
caudal vein to the so-called hepatic portal vein which 
opens into the liver, and may well be considered as the 
most important of the three courses of the blood from the 
tail. 

Coming to the renal portal veins we notice a great 
divergence between the condition seen in Aorea and in 
Amiurus. In the latter the caudal vein gives out two 
branches in the kidney which form the right and the left 
renal portal veins, but in Aorea there are four such 
branches. The renal portal system in Aorea also receives 
a good contribution of blood from the segmental veins 
coming from the body wall, in the kidney region. Judg- 
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ing from the minute size of the renal portal branches of 
the caudal vein it may be inferred that only a small amount 
of caudal blood is poured into the kidney. 

The existence of the lateral veins in Teleosts does not 
appear to have been noted by any previous worker. On 
the other hand, Bridge (3) definitely denies the existence 
of a “ representative of the great lateral vein of Elasmo- 
branch ” in the Teleosts. We feel more or less certain, 
however, of the existence of these lateral vessels not only 
in these fishes but also in some other Indian Siluroids, 
though they vary in their size and position. The im- 
portant feature of these veins is that they differ from 
similarly situated vessels of Elasmobranchs both in their 
method of origm and termination. In Elasmobranchs 
they open into the Cuverian sinus, whereas in the Indian 
Siluroids, in which the vessels have been detected by us, 
they invariably open directly or indirectly into the liver. 
These lateral vessels are not present in Amiurus catus (7) 
and the blood from the body-wall is carried by the hepatic 
portal vein or by the cardinal vein. The blood from the 
gonads in this fish is invariably collected by the caudal 
vein. At this stage we are unable to throw any light on 
the origin and homology of these vessels ; but it does not 
appear to us improbable that they may be the precursors 
of the anterior abdominal vein of Dipnoi and Amphibians 
and may have some relationship with the lateral veins of 
the Reptiles described by Bhattacharya (2) in Varanus 
bengalensis and by Beddard (1) in certain other Reptiles. 

Whatever may be the homology of these vessels, it 
seems quite probable that they have been evolved by the 
centralisation of the segmental veins from the body-wall. 
This course is certainly much shorter and quicker than 
the other course through the caudal, cardinal or renal 
portal veins. It appears to be a significant fact that these 
lateral vessels open into thq liver instead of going direct- 
. P.62 
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ly to the ductus Cuvieri or to the heart. Somehow or 
other in these Siluroids the liver appears to have assum- 
ed comparatively greater functional activities than in 
other vertebrates, as it receives a plentiful supply of blood 
not only from the hepatic portal vein but also from the 
tail pectoral and pelvic regions, and abdominal muscles, 
etc. The opening of the lateral vessels into the liver goes 
a great way in favour of the suggestion that they may be 
the precursors of the anterior abdominal vein of the 
Dipnoi, Amphibia and Reptilia. 

Posterior Cardinal Vein. — The disparity in size of 
the two cardinals is more or less a common feature among 
Teleosts, but their emergence but of the head-kidney in 
Aorea as prominent vessels of about equal size is a matter 
of interest. That the narrow left cardinal after coming 
out of the head-kidney acquires the prominently large 
size is a noteworthy feature. In Amiurus catus the dis- 
parity continues till the two posterior cardinals join the 
anteribr cardinals to form the ductus Cuvieri. We are 
unable to offer any explanation for this peculiar feature 
without further study. 

Anterior Veins. — The anterior vein in Aorea are 
markedly different from those of Amiurus catus or from 
other typical Teleosts. In Aorea we find only one ante- 
rior cardinal (usually the right) properly developed ; the 
other is degenerate and unconnected with the ductus 
Cuvieri. In addition to Aorea we examined a few other 
Siluroids such as Wallago attu, and Pseudotropius garua. 
In Wallago attu both the right and the left cardinals are 
present, the left being much thinner than the right one. 
In Pseudotrofius garua, on the other hand, the right one 
has disappeared and it is the left only that persists. Cer- 
tain other Siluroids have in the adult condition only one 
anterior cardinal which may be either the right or the 
left. In certain fresh-water. Siluroids where both the 
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cardinals are present one is considerably thinner than the 
other. There seems therefore to be a tendency towards 
the elimination of the slender cardinal of one side as 
exemplified by the condition found in Aorea, where only 
one cardinal is present. 

The opening of the inferior jugulars into the poste- 
rior cardinals is again a peculiar feature. Usually in 
fishes and higher vertebrates the blood from the brain and 
the eyeballs and other neighbouring parts is collected by 
vessels which open into the anterior cardinal or into the 
ductus Cuvieri but it is not carried to the posterior cardi- 
nal trunks. In Amiurus catus (7) the two inferior 
jugular veins unite together to form a single vein on the 
left side which opens into the ductus Cuvieri. Evidently 
the two anterior cardinals do not pass beyond the region 
of the ductus Cuvieri as has been noticed in Aorea. This 
disposition of the inferior jugular vein has been noted 
also in a few other Siluroids examined by us. In 
all these cases the blood from the brain, the eye 
and the roof of the buccal cavity is mixed up with that 
brought by the posterior cardinal from the posterior part 
of the body before it is taken to the heart — a phenomenon 
hitherto undescribed in any vertebrate. 
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SUMMARY 

1. The caudal vein in the Siluroids examined, after pouring 
a very small portion of its blood into ihe kidney, and into the 
right posterior cardinal vein, becomes directly continuous with 
the hepatic-portal vein. The renal-portal system as such is 
naturally very poorly exhibited. Thus the greater part of the 
blood has to go to the liver instead of going directly to the heart. 

2. T'wo laiei^al veins exist in the abdominal walls — one on 
each side of the body. They pour their blood into the hepatic 
portal loop and thus indirectly into the liver. By virtue of their 
position, origin, and termination, they appear to be the modified 
lateral veins of Elasmobranchs and may be the precursors of the 
anterior abdominal vein of Dipnoi, Amphibia and Reptilia. 

3. There is a thick stout semi-circular vein called here the 
hepatic portal loop, occupying a median position behind the 
liver. This loop receives blood from the two big laterals, the 
hepatic portal vein, and certain small and independent veins from 
the stomach, duodenum, etc. It pours its blood into the liver 
by means of short thick branches. 

4. The right posterior cardinal vein arises as a thick trunk 
from the kidney. The left posterior cardinal vein, on the other 
hand, originates from a system of anastomoses and capillaries. 
The former vein is several times thicker than the latt(‘r. Both 
the veins traverse the substance of the head -kidneys, but when 
they emerge from the latter anteriorly they are found to be more 
or less of the same calibre and size. 

5. Only one, usually the right anterior cardinal vein, per- 
sists as a thick trunk, wherea.s the left one is more or less aborted. 
In two specimens the condition was found to be reversed. 

6. The inferior jugular veins do not open into the anterior 
cardinals, but into the posterior cardinals immediately anterior 
to the head-kidney. They bring blood from the orbital region, 
the brain and other parts of the facial region. 

T. The blood from the pectoral fins is collected by two sets 
of veins — (1) the anterior sub-clavian vein opening into the ante- 
rior cardinal and (2) the posterior sub-clavian vein pouring its 
blood directly into the head-kidney. 
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EXPLANATION OF FIGURES 

Fig*. 1 ... Fish opened from the ventral side to show the course 

of the caudal, the hepatic portal and of the 
lateral veins. 

Fig. 2 ... Disposition of the anterior veins seen from the ventral 

side. 

Fig. 3 ... Kidney dissected to show the branches from the 

caudal vein. 

Fig. 4 ... Posterior cardinal after removing the air-bladder, 

the hepatic portal vein being shifted to the 
right side. 


LETTERING 


A.B. 

. . . Air-bladder. 

A.R.V. 

...) Anterior sub-clavian vein. 

c.v. 

...i Caudal vein. 

D.C. 

...1 Ductus Olivieri. 

G 

... Gonad. 

G.B. 

. . .. Gall Bladder. 

H. ... 

...^ Heart. 

H.K. 

..., Head-kidney. 

H.P.L. 

.../ Hepatic portal loop. 

H.P.V. 

Hepatic portal vein. 

I.V. 

Intestinal vein. 

L. ... 

. . ., Liver. 

L.L.V. 

...1 T>eft lateral vein. 

L.P.C. 

...i Left posterior cardinal vein. 

L.J. 

...( Left inferior jugular vein. 

KK. 

..., Left kidney. 

M.L.l I 
M.L.2 [ 

... Mesenteric anastomoses and loopi 

M.L.3 ‘ 
P.C. 

..,i Posterior cardinal vein. 

P.S.V. 

...f Posterior sub-clavian vein. 

P.V. 

. . 4 Pelvic vein. 

R.A.C. 

.... Right anterior cardinal vein. 

E.A.0.1 

..,1 Same in median position. 
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T.C. 

E.J. 

R.K. 

R.P. 

R. P.C. 

S. .. 
Sp. V. 

s.v. 

S. Y.l 

T. C. 


T.C.l 

V.A. 


... Vein from the tip of the kidney to the left 
lateral vein. 

...I Right inferior jugular vein. 

..4 Right kidney. 

...< Renal portal branches from the caudal vein to 
the kidney. 

...I Right posterior cardinal vein. 

..4 Spleen. 

. . .1 Splenic vein. 

. . 4 Segmental vein. 

... Segmental vein opening into kidney. 

...a Connections between hepatic portal vein and 
right posterior cardinal vein in the region 
of the air-bladder. 

... Same behind the region of the air-bladder. 

Venous anastomoses. 
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